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CONVENTION PROGRAM 



(Atlantic City, N. J., October 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1921) 
All meetings were held in the Vernon Room of the Haddon Hall Hotel. 
Monday, October Zrd, Morning — 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 

Registration and distribution of badges at registration booth, at Board- . 
walk entrance to Pavilion in front of Haddon Hall, comer of Board- 
walk and North Carolina avenue. 

Afternoon — 2:30 to 5:30 p. m. 

Con\enticn called to Order. 
Annual Addiess of the President. 
Annual Report of tht Executive Committee. 
Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Appointment of Convention Committees. 

(a) Resolutions. 

(b) Nominations. 

Report of Committee: 
Merchandising Transportation — J. H. Alexander, Vice-President, 
Cleveland Railway Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman. 

Tuesday, October ^th^ Afternoon — 2:30 to 5:30 p. m. 
Joint Meeting with Claims Association. 
Report of Committee: 
Traffic Regulations — H. B. Flowers, Vice-President and General 
Manager, United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., 
Chairman. 

Address — "Traffic Regulations of New York City," Inspector John 

O'Brien, Police Department, New York, N. Y. 
Address — "Traffic Regulations and Safety Work," J. M. Quigley, 

Chief of Police, Rochester, N. Y. 
Report of Committee: 
Joint Committee on Safety Work — E. C. Spring, General Super- 
intendent, Lehigh Valley Transit Company, AHentown, Pa., Chair- 
man, 
R. E. McDougall, General Manager, New York & Harlem Rail- 
road Company, New York City, Co-Chairman. 
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Speakers : 

C. B. Hardin, Claim Agent, United Railways Company of St. 
Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. G. Rice, Manager Associated Bureaus, The Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Russell A. Sears, Attorney, Boston Elevated Railway Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Wednesday, October Sth, Afternoon — 2 130 p. m. to 5 :oo p. m. 

Joint Meeting with Accountants' Association. 
Reports of Committees: 
Joint Committee on Economics of Schedules — Edward Dana, 
General Manager, Boston Elevated Railway Company, Boston, 
Mass., Chairman. 
A. G. Neal, Comptroller, Washington Railway and Electric Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C, Co-Chairman. 
Joint Committee on Express and Freight Traffic Promotion and 
Costs — F. W. Coen, Vice-President, Lake Shore Electric Railway 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio, Chairman. 
L. T. Hixson, Auditor, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, Co-Chairman. 

Thursday, October 6th, Afternoon — 2:30 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 

Report of Committee : 
Perspnnel and Training of Transportation Employes — James P. 
Barnes, President, Louisville Railway Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Chairman. 

Suggestions. 
General Discussion. 
General Business. 
Report of Convention Committees: 

(a) Resolutions. 

(b) Nominations. 

Election of Officers. 
Installation of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
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MINUTES 

OF THE 

1921 CONVENTION 



MONDAY SESSION 

October 3, 1921. 

The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Transportation and Traffic Association was 
called to order by President Stevens at 3 p. m., Monday, 
October 3, 1921, in the Vernon Room of Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

President Stevens : — Gentlemen, the meeting will please 
come to order. Will the gentlemen who are seated in the back 
seats please come forward, as I do not believe we are going 
to have so large an attendance, unfortunately, as will fill those 
back rows. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 

In opening this, the fourteenth annual convention of the American 
Electric Railway Transportation and Traffic Association, I want to 
impress upon you the absolute necessity for full discussion and free 
interchange of ideas on all subjects brought before us, if we are to 
get the greatest good out of the reports into which our committees 
have put so much time and thought. 

Trusting that my remarks will not be considered as lecturing, I also 
desire to emphasize the serious nature of the problems of this body, 
which are so important a part of the work of the American Associa- 
tion. Our investigations are very necessary to the broader affairs 
of the parent Association, a part of whose problems are assigned to 
us for discussion and recommendation, and I am of the opinion that 
our work is not only one of the most important phases of the American 
Association's activities, but that its scope includes latent possibilities 
for efficient labors seldom, if ever, appreciated. 

I do not intend to take up your time today by anticipating the reports 
of the Committees, but a few references to their significance to every 
one of us seem pertinent. 

[I] 
1 
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2 Transportation and Traffic Association 

The report of the Committee on Merchandising Transportation fol- 
lows up the important work started by the Committee on this subject 
last year, and covers a field in which the " sky is the limit" The 
possibilities of merchandising transportation never have been fully 
realized, and, if this report simply starts us all thinking in the right 
direction, it will have accomplished a great purpose. 

The Committee on Traffic Regulations likewise has continued the 
admirable work of a year ago, and, while its report is not so novel 
or so fertile for discussion as some others, it covers an essential sub- 
ject, and the work done by this Committee is of inestimable value to 
the Association. 

By a thorough study .of its subject the Joint Committee on Safety 
Work has produced a most complete report, bringing the consideration 
of this vital matter up to date. In this work we have the greatest pos- 
sibilities of good, both from humanitarian and monetary standpoints, 
and the members of the Association will do well to give earnest atten- 
tion to every word of the Committee's findings. 

The report of the Joint Committee on Economics of Schedules is 
the result of much time and thought spent on this subject by a number 
of the Association's greatest experts on this technical phase of our 
work. It should be productive of lasting good, if its importance is 
fully appreciated. 

The study by the Committee on Personnel and Training of Trans- 
portation Employes brings out highly instructive features. I trust 
that full discussion will enable us to appreciate the potentialities that 
lie in this direction. 

Another report that should be of great benefit to the Association 
is that of the Joint Committee on Express and Freight. For many 
years we have been trying to get accurate data on the operations of 
this department so as to determine whether or not our services are 
applicable to this field. Only this year have we been able to work out 
a uniform system of accounting which will enable us to make definite 
comparisons, something heretofore impossible on a comprehensive scale 
because of the different methods of cost accounting. If some companies 
survive almost entirely as a result of this class of service, while others 
do not have it at all, it seems to me that we should determine where 
the dividing line is. Are we not overlooking a splendid opportunity 
through the lack of reliable information? 

Permit me at this time to make grateful acknowledgment to the 
Committee members for their work in compiling these excellent reports 
and also to the Secretary of the Association, Mr. Welsh, who so 
courageously grasped the reins of his office in an emergency and so 
intelligently guided the Association's affairs through a difficult period. 

At this time also I would like -respectfully to call the attention of 
the incoming President and Executive Committee to the following sug- 
gestions which occur to me as helpful for the future of our Asso- 
ciation : 
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Address of the President 3 

I would recommend that the new Executive Committee appoint a 
Committee to consider changes in the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Association that we may avail ourselves of the experience gained 
m conducting the affairs of the Association in the past. 

I feel that only one Vice-President is necessary and that provision 
should be made for a senior member of the Executive Committee to 
become ex-ofiicio acting President, in event of both President and 
Vice-President being unable to attend to the duties of the office, imtil 
the vacancy has been filled in the regular way. This, to my mind, 
would make an increase in the membership of the Executive Committee 
advisable. j 

I would recommend that a plan be considered for the appointment 
of chairmen of Committees, whenever possible, from the membership 
of the preceding year's Committee; that the First Vice-President be 
ex-officio the chairman of the Subjects Committee for the ensuing 
year; that the custom be adopted of this Committee meeting before 
and again immedialtely after the convention, and that at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee directly after the convention all Com- 
mittees b^ appointed forthwith so their work may be started before 
the holidays. 

I would recommend a Transportation and Traffic Association Com- 
mittee to consider the transportation phase of trackless-trolley and 
motor-bus operation, a subject now occupying an important place in the 
affairs of our companies, and also a Committee to take up the question 
of the bus competition from a transportation viewpoint. 

Revival of the Committee on One-Man Car Design and Operation 
and continuance of the Committee on Freight and Express Traffic 
appear to me desirable and I would further recommend consideration 
of a suggestion to the Aer/v Advisory Committee that more space in 
Aera be devoted to the education of transportation employes, and that 
a definite plan to this end be adopted. 

In closing I want to suggest that the business of handling the 
transportation and traffic problems of an electric railway property is 
developing rapidly — changin'g constantly ^ and that we must keep, not 
only abreast, but ahead, of the swiftly shifting conditions surrounding 
public utilities. 

In comparing the situation today with that even so late as a year 
ago, one thought that impresses me as most significant is that the 
theories of radical socialism, which were so menacing to our operations 
a short time ago, are now wholly discredited and have ceased to be a 
contagion adversely affecting the minds of either our employes or our 
patrons. The feeling of "damn- the trolley company" surely has sub- 
sided so that our communities are appreciating not only the convenience, 
but the absolute necessity, of trolley transportation. This changed 
attitude has helped our employes to realize the position which they 
occupy in the industry and to see the limits to which they can aspire 
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4 Transportation and Traffic Association 

in regard to wages and working conditions, whereas in the recent past, 
in many instances, they failed to realize that there was any limit ?X 
all, so far as they were concerned. 

Some companies are fast setting their houses in order, so that now 
they can help make effective for good over the entire country the 
interest that has been aroused in the utility situation — a self-interest 
that can be, and should be, established in the minds of the people in 
such a way that utility operation will be recognized as a business 
founded upon a national principle rather than on local caprice. Then 
the utility will cease to be a political football. 

The one sure, safe and direct way to bring this about is through 
the employes of the transportation department, the employes who come 
into constant contact with the public. 

It seems to me that the time has come when we must arouse our- 
selves, must pull ourselves out of the Slough of Despond with regard 
to the future of the street railways, and go forward. We can do so if, 
all together, we make a determined effort to use the facilities at our 
command — our transportation and traffic employes — and follow the 
lines of action that have been marked by signs of success elsewhere. 

These signs, once wisely chosen by the management and placed on 
the straight road ahead for the guidance of the employes, should be 
followed absolutely. I am sure that the large number of employes in 
the Transportation and Traffic Department of each property, coming 
into daily personal contact with multitudes of people can, if they will, 
carry out successfully any soimd policy; and they should not be con- 
tent to leave this effort solely with the executive and public relation 
department. 

The transportation and traffic employes of the electric railways of 
the country have a latent power hardly realized — certainly never 
utilized. This force, properly led, can carry any objective when its 
cause is founded on right. It can overcome the might of politicians, 
who gained their now declining power through our failure to take the 
aggressive and to use to the fullest extent the facilities we have at 
hand. 

Again I say, let us give new importance to the employes of the Trans- 
portation and Traffic Department. Let us make this department what 
it should be — the direct, potent, representative of the railway and its 
management to the public whom we serve. Then we shall have realized 
upon the Company's greatest asset. 

James P. Barnes : — I move that the President's report be 
accepted and filed, and that recommendations contained in it 
be referred to the incoming Executive Committee, except that 
those recommendations which have to do with the program, be 
referred to the Program Committee. 

(Motion seconded.) 
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President Stevens : — Gentlemen, you have heard the 
motion. What is your pleasure? 
(Motion carried.) 

President Stevens: — The next in order is the report of 
the Executive Committee. 

J. V. Sullivan : — I will not read the whole report now, in 
order to save time. It will come to your attention when the 
annual proceedings are printed. That course will be followed 
if there is no objection. 



REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

To the American Electric Railway Transportation and Traffic Asso- 
ciation: 
Your Executive Committee begs to submit its report as follows: 

Meeting of October 10, 1920 

The first meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the 
Association Head*quarters, October 10, 1920. 

Present. — W. H. Collins, President; R. P. Stevens, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, L. H. Palmer; Second Vice-President, H. B. Flowers; Chairman 
of the Committee on Code of Traffic Principles; and E. B. Burritt, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were approved. 

Matters in connection with the. conventicfn program were then dis- 
cussed. 

The President reported that his address was ready for presentation 
to the convention. 

The Secretary presented the report of the Executive Commiteee 
which consists of abstracts of the minutes of the several meetings of 
the Executive Committee held dtiring the Association year. This 
report was approved. 

The annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer was presented and 
approved. 

Membership matters were approved as follows: 

The application of five (5) new individual members as listed: 
H. L. Coyne, C. W. Kellogg, W. R. Goodbright, J. W. Hodge, S. B. 
Tuell. 

The application of twenty- four new Company Section members as 
listed: G. H. Harding, E. L. Perkins, E. S. Rider, J. H. Fahy, 
N. Nelson, A. S. Barrett, A. J. Moron, D. B. Lane, G. T. Bencher, 
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C. Van Shaouk, G. A. Bendley, F. R. Dean, F. F. Wendt, Wm. C. 
Budenbender, Franlc Wilson, M. Philips, M. Braun, V. Kurz, C. J. 
Hoyer, W. R. Reilly, A. Banbolzer, J. O'Donnell, J. H. Brown. 

The Secretary reported that President Pardee would recommend to 
the American Association that the Executive Committee of that Asso- 
ciation be enlarged by the addition of six members at large and some 
discussion ensued as to the advisability of recommending a similar 
change in the Executive Committee of the Transportation and Traffic 
Association. It was the sense of the Committee, however, that this 
matter should be held in abeyance for the present. 

The Secretary stated that a copy of Mr. Talbert's address to be 
presented to the convention on Monday, October nth, had been received 
and that Mr. Talbert would be on hand to present his paper. He 
also reported that the report-s of the various Transportation and Traffic 
Committees were complete and had been printed for distribution at the 
convention. A number of gentlemen had been requested to discuss 
these reports on the floor of the convention, and a list of those requested 
would be furnished the President each day in advance of the meeting. 

Mr. Palmer, Chairman of the Committee on Subjects, reported that 
he had a number of suggestions of subjects for committee work and 
would have his report ready for submission to the Executive Com- 
mittee should it be decided to hold a meeting immediately following 
the close of the convention. He would also be prepared to make a note 
of any happenings during the convention which might have bearing 
on the report. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. B. BURRITT, 

Secretary. 
Approved : 

W. H. COLUNS, 

President. 

Meeting of October 27, 1920 

The next meeting of the Executive Committee was also held at the 
Association Headquarters, October 27, 1920. 

Present. — R. P. Stevens, President; L. H. Palmer, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. K. Punderford, Third Vice-President ; A. Gaboury and J. V. 
Sullivan, Members of the Executive Committee, and J. W. Welsh of 
the Association. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Palmer presented the matter of standardizing traffic codes and 
signals, citing the work of Mr. Maltbie with the National Association 
of Traffic Officers, the interest of the automobile manufacturers and 
the need for electric railway interests to be represented. On motion 
by Mr. Palmer the name of the former Committee on Code of Traffic 
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Principles was changed to " Committee on Traffic Regulation " and the 
committee continued for the ensuing year. 

The matter of cooperation between the Claims Association and the 
Transportation and Traffic Association in connection with the matter 
of membership in the National Safety Council was discussed and a 
motion was passed that a joint committee be appointed, it being sug- 
gested that the number be Hmited to three from each Association. 

The report of the Committee on Subjects was presented in tentative 
form by Mr. Palmer and both the character of the subjects and the 
personnel of the committees were discussed in detail. The following 
outline of committee work for the ensuing year was drawn up: 

I. Committee on Traffic Regulations 

Chairman — H. B. Flowers, Second Vice-P resident and General 
Manager, United Railways and Electric Company of Baltimore. 

Sponsor — A. Gaboury, Superintendent, Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany. 

Members — W. H. Maltbie, Attorney, United Railways and Electric 
Company of Baltimore ; Paul E. Wilson, Assistant Secretary, Cleveland 
Railway Company ; Fielder Sanders, Street Railroad Commissioner of 
Cleveland; C. E. Morgan, Assistant General Manager, Brooklyn City 
Railroad Company; F. R. Cogswell, Traffic Agent, Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company; E. B. Potter, Assistant General Manager, Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company; R. F. Kelker, Jr., Street Traffic Supervisor 
of Board of Supervising Engineers, Chicago, 111. 

It is suggested that all eight of these men be asked to serve on this 
Committee. 

This Committee is to keep to touch with and assist in the standardi- 
zation and. acceptance of the Code of Traffic Principles adopted at the 
last convention; to continue their efforts with the National Traffic 
Officers' Association; to bring to the attention of the Executive Com- 
mittee any developments in connection with standard traffic regulations 
which may require the action of the American Association; and 
generally to safeguard the interests of the car-rider in any efforts 
made towards the codification of traffic rules and regulations. 

One of the things the National Traffic Officers' Association wants to 
do is to standardize traffic signals and signs, etc., and this Committee 
is instructed to use every effort to obtain the adoption of signals in 
accordance with the standard practice of electric and steam railroads 
as to the use of lights, aspects, types of signals, locations, signs, etc. 

The National Safety Council, Public Safety Section, is working this 
year towards the standardization of highway signals and traffic regu- 
lations, and a standard traffic code. Help can be had from them 
through the Chairman of the Section, Mr. C. M. Talbert, Commissioner 
of Streets and Sewers of St. Louis. Mr. Talbert is preparing some 
data on this subject now which will be forwarded to the Association 
shortly, and given to this Committee. 
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2. Joint Committee on Safety Work 

Chairman — The Chairmanship of this Committee has not been 
decided. J. H. Alexander, Vice-President of the Cleveland Railway 
Company is suggested. 

Sponsor — L. H. Palmer, Assistant to President, United Railways 
and Electric Company of Baltimore. 

Members — W. H. Boyce, General Manager, Beaver Valley Traction 
Company, New Brighton, Pa.; E. M. Walker, General Manager, Terre 
Haute Traction and Light Company; Safety Representative of the 
Chicago Edison Company (Mr. Sullivan will furnish name). 

This Committee is to work with a similar Committee from the Claims 
Association to be appointed by President Reynolds of that Association 
on developing methods for public safety work and the utilization of 
the National Safety Council's plans and methods for decreasing injury 
and hazard in public streets. Mr. C. M. Talbert, Commissioner of 
Streets and Sewers of St. Louis, who is Chairman of the Public Safety 
Section of the National Safety Council, is in conference with some of 
his associates preparing a program of work in which he feels this 
Committee can assist. The National Safety Council, Public Safety 
Section, desires to obtain the assistance of electric railway companies 
m the adoption of a Standard Public Accident Report to be used in 
all cities of 25,000 population or over, for the purpose of gathering 
dependable statistics upon which to base their work. Some of the 
street railway companies are now members of the local councils of the 
National Safety Council and this Committee should study the work 
of the local councils and be prepared to recommend to member com- 
panies how they can best fit in and push forward this important matter. 

3. Committee on Economics of Schedules 

Chairman — Edward Dana, General Manager, Boston Elevated Rail- 
wav Companv. 

Sponsor — J. V. Sullivan, Assistant to President, Chicago Surface 
Lines. 

Members — H. C. Moser, SuDerintendent Transportation. Fifth 
Avenue Coach Comoanv, New York; J. A. Stoll, Traffic Manager, 
United Railways and' Electric Company of Baltimore; C. D. Andrest, 
Superintendent, Newriort News and Hampton Railwav, Gas and Electric 
Companv Samuel Riddle. Vice-President, Louisville Railway Com- 
nanv; E. H. Ives. Second Assistant Superintendent, Detroit United 
Railway; Donald Goodrich. Actiner General Superintendent, Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company; R. I. Bennett, Supervisor Timetables. The 
Connecticut Comoanv, New Haven, Conn., or C. H. Chapman, Mana- 
r^er, Waterburv Division, The Connecticut Company; Edward Morgan, 
Superintendent Schedules, Chicago Surface Lines. 

It IS suggested! that there be five transportation members on this 
Committee and that the President of the Accountants' Association be 
requested to appoint three accountants who by reason of their experi- 
ence will be able to assist the Committee in handling this important 
operating matter. 
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The Committee is to continue the study of this subject — Economics 
of Schedules — during th€ coming year ; to develop further the 
definitions and analyses of car hours and crew hours, bearing in mind 
the discussion had at the last convention, and with the aid of the 
accountant members to formulate a definite procedtire for keeping 
operating schedule statistics of member companies on a basis which 
will make them comparable. Further study should be given to the 
question of variable running time and a definite recommendation from 
this Committee is wanted on this matter. It is suggested also that this 
Committee include in its report a summary of recent methods developed 
for improving the handling of traffic in congested centers, along the 
lines of work done in Boston, Washington and Kansas City by J. A. 
Beeler, also at any other points where the Committee feels steps have 
been taken of a character to facilitate movement of passengers and 
cars in congested areas. 

See attached memorandum with regard to further work for this 
Committee. 

Memorandum 
Committee of Economics of Schedules 

The following suggestion under the title Service Frequency for 
Maximum Returns is referred to this Committee for consideration in 
connection with their work: 

Service Frequency for Maximum Returns 
Within certain limits and! under conditions not yet definitely known 
for any particular property or line, an increase in service, that is a 
decrease in headway between cars, will produce an increase in revenue. 
A conspicuous example is the increase in revenues that has generally 
resulted from an increase in service with " One-man safety car " 
operation. Would it not be well for the Association to make an investi- 
gation respecting the results in both operating revenues and net operat- 
ing revenues resulting from increases and decreases in service, all 
looking toward the end of determining the factors that will measure 
the quantity of service producing the maximum net return? 

4. Committee on Express and Freight Traffic Promotion and Costs 
(Joint Committee.) 

Chairman — The Chairman has not been selected. 

Sponsor — T. C. Cherry, Vice-President, Rochester and Syracuse 
Railroad. 

Members — R. D. Hood, Vice-President, Massachusetts Northeastern 
Street Railway Company; J. Tordan, Manager, Electric Package 
Agency, Cleveland, Ohio: T. G. Brabston, Railway and Freight Traffic 
Manager, Birmingham Railway, Light and Power Company; C. E. 
Thompson, Assistant to President, Chicago, North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railroad; L. E. Rye, Assistant Secretary and) Auditor, Ken- 
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tucky Traction and Terminal Company; J. H. Crall, General Passenger 
and Freight Agent. Terre Haute, Indiana and Eastern Traction Com- 
pany; A. E. ReynoWs, General Manager, United Traction Company, 
Albany, N. Y. ; W. P. Bristol, Manager, Hartford Division, The Con- 
necticut Company; T. H. Stoffel, Railway Department, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

It is felt that Mr. Stoffel should be retained on this Committee as 
he is largely responsible for this year's report. It is suggested that five 
railway men be selected from the foregoing list and that the President 
of the Accountants' Association be asked to appoint three accountants, 
one of whom recommended' by Sponsor Cherry as fully competent being 
W. K. Zinmeister, Auditor and Treasurer of the Rochester and Syra- 
cuse Railroad Company. 

This Committee should continue the study of the costs of handling 
express and freight service and if possible, Avith the aid of the account- 
ing members bring it to a conclusion. Further study of how additional 
business can be obtained from freight and package or express traffic 
should be made, with particular reference to motor truck competition. 
The attention of the Committee in this connection is drawn to the 
address of Vice-President Graham of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company before the American Association at the last convention, which 
appears in full in the November issue of Aera. It will be noted 
from this address that Mr. Graham does not believe that electric roads 
can compete with motor trucks for express and freight business. Mr. 
Cherry, the Sponsor for this Committee, has been asked to set forth 
in some detail his ideas as to how. the work of the Committee should 
be developed along these lines. 

5. Committee on Personnel and Training of Transportation 

Employes 

Chairman — No chairman has been suggested. It is recommended 
that a man be chosen from among the following list of members. 

Sponsors — J. K. Punderford, Vice-President, The Connecticut Com- 
pany; R. P. Stevens, President, Republic Engineers, Inc. 

Members — J. E. Wayne, Vice-President, York Railways Company; 
Martin Schreiber, Manager Southern Division and Chief Engineer, 
Public Service Railway Company ; Pr. John Leeming, Medical Counsel, 
Chicago Surface Lines; F. D. Burpee, Manager, Ottawa Electric Rail- 
wav Company ; • P. T. Reilly, General Superintendent, Wilmington and 
Philadelphia Traction Company; J. F. Trazzare, Publicity Agent, 
Georgia Railway and Power Company; J. P. Barnes, President, Louis- 
ville Railway Company; George Kuemmerlein, Jr., Superintendent 
Transportation, Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company ; F. G. 
Btiffe, General Manager, Kansas City Railways Company; William 
Clayton, Vice-President, San Diego Electric Railway Company; G. J. 
Kuhrts, General Manager, Los Angeles Railway Corporation. 

This is a most important subject and in view of the need for 
improved public relations and the necessity for companies to sell their 
product — transportation — more effective training of the personnel cf 
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the organizations is urgently needed. This Committee is instructed to 
prepare a comprehensive and up to date report upon the most modem 
and progressive methods of building up a permanent and efficient 
force of employes not only among operating officials but on the cars, 
including methods of selection of employes, tests to determine their 
fitness, etc. Suggestions as to proper means of adequate training and 
for an efficient and systematic plan for follow-up instruction should be 
developed ; also consideration should be given to the question of physical 
examination and mental tests. It is suggested that a study of employ- 
ment methods in use by efficient organizations of other industries might 
be of much value and furnish the Committee with some valuable 
lines for investigation and suggestion. In this connection and for the 
further guidance of the Committee extracts are attached from a num- 
ber of suggestions made by officials of member companies as to possi- 
bilities for work by this Committee. As a preliminary to actual work 
a study and digest of previous Committee reports on this and related 
subjects should be made. 

6. Committee on Merchandising of Transportation 
Chairman — No Chairman has been selected. If, however, J. H. 
Alexander of Cleveland is not appointed on the Committee on Safety 
Work, he is suggested. 

Sponsors — G. T. Seely, Vice-President, Pennsylvania-Ohio Elec- 
tric Company; G. H. Clifford, Vice-President, Northern Texas Trac- 
tion Company. 

Members — Harlow C. Clark, Public Service Railway Company ; 
F. R. Coates, President. Toledo Railways and Light Company; M. B. 
Lambert, Manager, Railway Department, Westinghouse. Electric and 
Manufacturing Company; A. L. Kempster, General Manager, New 
Orleans Railway and Light Company; F. L. Butler, General Superin- 
tendent, Winnipeg Electric Railway Company; A. S. Nichols, Man- 
' ager, Paducah Electric Company ; J. E. Wilkie, Assistant to General 
Manager, Chicago Surface Lines; A. H. Ferrandou, Executive As- 
sistant. Washington Railway and Electric Company; F. H. Hill, Vice- 
President, Elmira Water, Light and Railroad Company; A. Stuart 
Pra'tt, Stone and Webster, Boston, Mass.; B. W. Frauenthal, General 
Traffic Agent, United Railways Company of St. Louis; S. L. Vaughan, 
Traffic Manager, Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and Muskegon Rail- 
way Company. 

The report of this Committee last year was full of helpful and pro- 
gressive suggestions. The work should be continued with particular 
reference to the application of these suggestions and others which 
may be set forth for improving public relations and stimulating the 
managers and subordinate officials of street railway companies to make 
the most of their opportunities in improving the situation of their 
companies in the communities served. It is felt that the question of 
proper public relations between the community and the street railway 
company is most vital and that transportation men should regard* it as 
one of their hiost important functions to promote and improve. The 
Committee is instructed to develop the subject along these lines. 
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It is felt that the Committee on Fare Collection and the Committee 
on Safety Cars can be dropped for the present year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. B. BURRITT, 

Secretary, 
Approved : 

R. P. Stevens, 

President, 

Meeting of March 25, 1921 

A third meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the Associa- 
tion Headquarters, March 25, 192 1. 

Present: R. F. Stevens, President; L. H. Palmer, T. C Cherry, 
J. V. Sullivan, J. K. Punderford, G. T. Seely, H. B. Flowers, C. W. 
Stocks, J. W. Welsh, Acting Secretary; F. W. Coen, H. C. Moser and 
J. P. Barnes. 

The minutes of the last meeting were approved. 

The resignation of Mr. E. B. Burritt as Secretary and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. W. Welsh as Acting Secretary was approved. 

Mr. Seely suggested that the matter of jitney regulation be taken up 
by Committee. Preparation of standard ordinance. 

Mr. Welsh told about compilations prepared by Bureau of Infor- 
mation and Service based on Questionnaire sent to member companies, 
showing restrictions imposed by municipalitieis and regulations of 
state commissions. 

Report of Committee on Traffic Regulation : Presented by Mr. H. 
B. Flowers. Representation of 20 to 30 National Associations at 
Washington and Code of our Association likely to be approved. The 
National Highway Association and also Traffic Officers' Association 
now have drafted our recommendations in their report. Member 
companies now have this and should push same in local regulations. 

Report of the Committee on Personnel and Training of Employees. 
Presented by J. P. Barnes. Mr. Barnes stated that the work of previous 
committees has been reviewed very carefully, but finds that there is 
no report for the last five years. From 1908 to 1913 the reports were 
general. He outlined a plan for recommending some test that could 
be applied initially for applicants. This test should consist of what 
we consider to be the fixed minimum of requirements. In examining 
a new man, before he is permitted to fill oiit blank, a certain pre- 
liminary test should be given as to his mental alertness, to determine 
whether he is sufficiently alert for both sight and hearing. There are 
wide variations among different companies in application blanks, but 
they should cover what we feel to be the minimum requirement. Such 
matters as family, experience for last five years particularly should 
be known: also reference and photograph which should accompany 
the reference and application blank so that a man can't get by on a 
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fictitious name. These phptos should either be made by the company 
or be paid for by same. The man then goes on the waiting list and 
when wanted for employment he should be sent for and sent for 
medical examination, which examination should follow the lines of a 
first-class insurance company. The test should consist of a thorough 
examination of the man's sight and hearing. After examination and 
the applicant presents the certificate he should receive a general talk 
from the employment agent to be given preliminary instructions. This 
talk should cover in a general way, but entirely pointed, what kind' 
of job the man is going into, his responsibilities, etc. Then the instruc- 
tive motorman or conductor should be brought in and introduced to 
him, in order to establish a personal relationship. He is then ready 
for mechanical instruction which should be rather brief. Ought to go 
to head of transportation department and be given a talk on matters 
of safety, public relations, etc. He then should be assigned and taken 
by boss to barn. Effect of having personal pontact and personal 
interest all through. At the end of the probation period which is one, 
to six months, the man is brought back for re-examination before 
being passed into the general body of old men. Old meji had to be 
constantly under instruction, but we have not gone far enough. Future 
committees should endeavor to recommend tangible methods by which 
to keep the interest of men. Recommendation should be made for old 
men to be re-examined physically and mentally not longer than every 
five years. It was suggested to get some manufacturer who has a 
well-organized department to have their employment agent discuss the 
operation of their employment department. It has been found that on 
investigation many causes of accidents have been due to eyesight and 
men when re-examined and found to be in such condition should be 
laid off without any discrimination. It was decided that attorneys 
should be consulted in this matter. 

Committee on Express and Freight Traffic. Presented by Mr. F. 
W. Coen. There has been two meetings of this Committee, with 
fairly good representation of both operating and accounting mem- 
bers at. the first meeting, a larger number being present at the second 
which was held on March 2d. Committee did not seem to make much 
progress. After the first meeting the Committee felt it advisable to 
take as a piece of its work the schedule of freight 'accounting as pre- 
pared by the auditor of Mr. Cherry's property. This schedule fol- 
lows uniform accounting systems but in greater detail and also sug- 
gestions of how certain accounts that are not dividable should be 
handled. At the second meeting the matter was gone into in detail 
and these forms were gotten up following out all of the suggestions 
so as to carry out all way through the earning and the expense of 
operation, fixed charges, etc. In other words we could get this method 
of accounting into effect and get some real figures along this line. 
Matter should be taken care of in a personal manner. From 15 to 
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20 representatives could work up say three months freig^ht traffic. 
Mr. Cherry agreed to undertake this in his territory. Mr. Stoffel of 
the Westinghouse Company has gathered information on truck operat- 
ing costs. 

Committee on Merchandising Transportation. Mr. J. H. Alexander 
could not be present and Mr. G. T. Seely as sponsor was not prepared 
as he was not present at last meeting on February i8th. He was asked 
to get in touch with Mr. Alexander and determine to make a recom- 
mendation in case there are any changes to be made in Committee. 

Committee on Safety Work. Mr. Spring unable to be here; also 
Mr. McDougall who has written letter stating he is unable to attend 
meeting. Attached report in his letter which Mr. Welsh read. Mr. 
Welsh slated that this Association has become a member of the 
National Safety Council. 

Committee on Economics of Schedules. Represented by Mr. Moser 
for Mr. Dana. M^. Dana telegraphed saying he was unable to be 
present and asked Mr. Moser to report for him. Four questions: To 
establish definite recommendations for variable running time; to con- 
sider definitions; to study Mr. Beeler's methods of loading; to deter- 
mine the proper ratio between expenditures and net earnings. Mr. Dana 
felt that these would embody too much work for the Committee and 
subdivided into three Sub-committees: Mr. Dana — Definitions; Mr. 
Sullivan — Loading proposition, and Mr. Moser — Variable running 
time. Questionnaires on definitions and on running time developed and 
in semi-final shape. 

Question of Reappointment of Safety-Car Committee 

The question of reappointment of last year's Safety-Car Committee 
was taken up. Mr. Welsh stated that a number of requests had come 
from member companies in states such as Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, etc., where anti-safety car legislation is und'er con- 
sideration for a summary of the advantages of the safety car. In 
response to this request information had been furnished from the 
Association's file and the matter of preparing a brief on this subject 
has been referred to Mr. Kellogg, Chairman of last year's Committee. 

Mr. Punderford stated that the proposed brief for the safety car 
was limited to cars equipped with the full safety equipment provided 
under the name of the Birney Safety Car and did not cover the 
numerous cases of double truck and other converted types of safety 
cars where all of the safety appliances were not installed. 

Mr. Flowers stated that the standard Birney Safety Car had had 
to be considerably remodeled for use in Baltimore. 

Mr. Cherry felt that we should not be committed to the single stand- 
ard specifications for safety-car equipment as included in the standard 
Birney car, especially as the Associatbn had not representation in the 
development of this type of equipment. 
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Mr. Palmer asked regarding the status of the Safety Car Manu- 
facturers' Committee which had met in the rooms of the Association, 
and was advised by Mr. Welsh that they were not in any way con- 
nected with the Association's Committee but had asked to meet at our 
rooms as a matter of convenience. The personnel of the Manufac- 
turers' Committee was shown to include several railway operating men. 
Mr. Welsh then stated that Mr. C. W. Kellogg had prepared a 
standard brief on the safety car which was submitted to members of 
last year's Committee. Mr. Palmer thought that the question of safety 
cars was a matter which has an important bearing on the public policy 
and should not be left in the hands of manufacturers and one or two 
railway representatives but should be guided by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association. 

It was moved by Mr. L. H. Palmer to *' bring to the attention of 
the Executive Committee of the American Association the activities 
of this Committee of Safety Car Manufacturers and the proposed 
brief for use in one-man car legislation, as this is a matter which should 
have immediate attention." The motion was carried. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. Welsh, 

Acting Secretary, 
Approved : 

R. P. Stevens, 

President. 

Meeting of July 20, 1921 

A fourth meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the 
Association Headquarters, July 20, 1921. 

Present: Messrs. R. P. Stevens, President; A. Gaboury, L. H. 
Palmer, R. E. McDougall, representing H. C. Spring, C. W. Stocks 
and J. W. Welsh. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. Mr. 
Stevens reported that the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee on the one-man car situation, prepared at the last meeting, had 
been presented to the American Association and as a result a Com- 
mittee of the latter Association had been appointed, on which he had 
been made Chairman. This Committee expects to hold a meeting in 
the near future and already has conducted some work by correspond- 
ence. 

The Committee reports were next taken up. 

The Joint Committee on Safety Work 
This report was presented by Mr. McDougall (representing Mr. 
Spring). Three meetings were held of the Committee and a 17-page 
report has been presented. It was suggested that the report be pre- 
sented very fully if possible in the form of a subject by Mr. Spring. 
Mr. Palmer is to arrange for securing Dr. Payne of St. Louis to 
present a written discussion of the report. In addition to this — 
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Messrs. Budd and Dana will be asked to discuss the report for the 
Transportation and Traffic Association, and Messrs. Hardin of St. 
Louis and Rice of Pittsburgh for the Claims Association. Mr. Sulli- 
van is to arrange to see Mr. BudH; Mr. Reynolds to arrange for 
Messrs. Dana and Rice ; Mr. McDougall will arrange for Mr. Hardin. 
The report of the Safety Committee was approved. 

Traffic Code 
Mr. Palmer presented this in behalf of Mr. Flowers, stating that 
the agreement of the various associations to the report submitted 
followed logically from the approval of the Code by the Association 
last year. The report of the Committee was approved. 

Committee on Personnel and Training of Transportation 

Employes 
This report was presented, discussed and approved. 

Committee on Economics of Schedules 
This report was presented, discussed and approved. 

Merchandising Transportation Committee 
A preliminary report was presented and Chairman Alexander is to 
submit final draft within next few days on which a letter ballot will 
be taken by the Executive Committee. 

Freight and Express Traffic Committee 
No report was presented and! Mr. Stevens is to take this matter 

up with Mr. Cherry (Sponsor). 
The program of the Convention was considered and the following 

men were suggested tentatively to discuss the various reports: 

Monday — Merchandising Transportation 
Suggested discussioners — Senator Wakeley, of Newark, N. J.; 
W. P. Strandbourg, of Portland, Oreg. ; E. M. Walker, of Terre Haute, 
Ind. ; P. C. Arkwright of Atlanta, Ga. ; H. Reid, of Louisville, Ky. ; 
W. L. Goodwin, of Schenectady, N. Y.; L. St. Clair, of New York, 
N. Y. 

Tuesday — Joint Meeting With the Claims Association —** Safety 

Day." 

Report of Committee on Traffi.c Regulations — discussed by: J. A. 
Harriss, of New York; Luke Bradley, of Houston, Tex.; Edward 
Dana, of Boston, Mass.; Mr. May, of Cleveland, Ohio; J. I. Quigley, 
of Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. Van Schaak, National Safety Council, 
i68 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Committee on Safety Work — for discussioners see above. 
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Wednesday — Joint Meeting With Accountants* Association 
Report of Committee on Economics of Schedules — discussed by : 
J. A. Beeler, of New York; H. M. Brinckerhoff, of Parsons, Klapp, 
Brinckerhoff & Douglas, 84 Pine street, New York City, Professor 
A. S. Richey, of Worcester, Mass. 

President of the Accountants' Association and Co-Chairman of Com- 
mittee to be asked for additional discussioners. 

Freight and Express Traffic 

Discussicners : V. S. Curtis, of the Connecticut Company ; R. E. 
Cosgrove, of Springfield, Mass.; Mr. Graham, of Youngstown; J. J. 
Doyle, General Manager, Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Elec- 
tric Company, Baltimore, Md. ; F. G. Buffe, of Kansas City, Mo.; H. 
C. Donecker, of Public Service Railway Company; B. E. Wilson, of 
Rochester. 

Co-Chairman of Committee to be asked for Accountants' representa- 
tives as discussioners. 

Thursday — Training of Personnel 

J. Sullivan to get Dr. Leeming, of Chicago, as discussioner. 

Additional discussioners : C. V. Wallace, of Camden, N. J. ; C. E. 
Learned, of Boston, Mass.; F. W. Johnson, of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit. 

H. H. Norris, of New York, to be asked to present a technical 
analysis of this subject, and Charles L. Henry to discuss its practical 
aspects. 

Additional suggestions from : J. H. Alexander, of Cleveland ; 
P. N. Jones, of Pittsburgh; expert from Westinghouse or General 
Electric Company; Fennell Organization of Pittsburgh; National Em- 
ployment Manufacturers' Association. 

The detailed arrangements of securing the above discussioners were 
left to the President and Secretary. 

The following Committee on Subjects for the coming year was 
appointed by the President: G. T. Seely, Chairman; J. K. Pundier- 
ford, Edward Dana, J. P. Barnes, C. E. Morgan. 

The Secretary announced that the following reports would be sent 
to the printer immediately, so that advance papers might be secured 
as promptly as possible: 

1. Traffic Regulations. 

2. Training of Personnel. 

3. Economics of Schedules. 

The Safety Committee's report and the Merchandising Transporta- 
tion report will be forwarded to the printer as soon as received within 
the next few days. 

2 
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There being no further business, the Committee adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. Welsh, 

Acting Secretary. 
Approved : 

R. P. Stevens, 

President, 

Meeting of October a, igai. 

A fifth meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel at 9 A. m., October 2, 1921. 

Present: Messrs. R. P. Stevens, Chairman; L. H. Palmer, J. K. 
Funderford, A. Gaboury, G. H. Clifford, G. T. Seely and J. W. Welsh, 
Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The program for the Convention was taken up for consideration 
and the appointment of reception committees for the various speakers 
were made as follows: 

For Inspector, John O'Brien. Committee — Messrs. l^osher and 
Palmer. 

For Mr. W. L. Goodwyn. Committee — J. G. Barry. 

For Chief of Police, J. W. Quigley. Committee — R. E. McDougall. 

For Mr. H. M. Brinckerhoff. Committee — H. B. Riferberick. 

For Dr. Payne (in case he arrived). Committee — L. H. Palmer. 

There was an informal discussion of those who might be asked to 
present discussions on the various papers and reports in connection 
with the Convention Program. 

The Committee on Subjects was represented by Mr. G. T. Seely, 
Chairman, who presented a progress report of the work for next 
year, verbally. This report, however, was not sufficiently developed 
for presentation in written form. 

There was a general discussion of the Committee covering the work 
of next year. 

The following additional Convention Committees were appointed: 

Committee on Resolutions — Messrs. Bozell and Van Auken. 

Committee on Nominations — Messrs. W. H. Sawyer, F. R. Coates 
and E. C. Spring. 

There being no further business the Committee adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. Welsh, 

Secretary, 
Approved : 

R. P. Stevens, 

President, 
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President Stevens: — The next is the annual report of 
the Secretary-Treasurer. 

J. V. Sullivan: — Mr. Welsh has asked me to read his 
report, as he is busy at another meeting. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

To the American Electric Railway Transportation and Traffic Associa- 
tion: 

Gentlemen: — Herewith I am submitting a report on the matters 
which have come to my attention in my capacity as Secretary of your 
Association. 

Traffic Regulation 

Mr. W. H. Maltbie who represented your Association at the Con- 
vention of the National Traffic Officers' Association at San Francisco, 
in 1920, also attended the meeting of that Association in Cleveland. 
At that meeting the representatives of various national associations 
other than the National Traffic Officers' Association organized a con- 
ference committee under the temporary chairmanship of Mr. C. M. 
Talbert, Chairman of one of* the important sections of the National 
Safety Council. The plan of this new organization was to send out 
to all national associations interested in traffic conditions copies of 
the various uniform codes developed and invite them to appoint repre- 
sentatives to attend a general conference in Washington, District of 
Columbia, to consider them. 

Mr W. H. Maltbie attended this Washington Conference on January 
10, 1921, as the representative of your Association and reported back 
that as a result of their deliberations he thought it was probable that 
the Uniform Code developed by your Committee on Code of Traffic 
Principles last year would be approved. 

National Safety Council 

Your Association has become a member of the National Safety 
Council and is acting jointly with the Claims Association in coopera- 
tion with this body. A joint committee has been appointed to study 
the possibilities of safety work and will present a report at this 
Convention. 

Membership and Finances 

Because of the confusion in the records of the Association which 
was discovered last year your Secretary is unable to give an accurate 
comparison of the status of membership this year and last. As a result 
of the reorganization of the affairs of the Association, however, there 
is presented below a carefully checked statement of the membership 
of your Association as of * October 31, 1921, and also a statement 
of the expenses incurred by your Association to the same date. 
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Membership of the Transportation and Traffic Association 

October 31, 1921. 

Individual Members 114 

Company Section Members 7^ 

Total 842 

Expenses of the Transportation and Traffic Association 
Twelve Months Ending October 31, 1921. 
Printing of Association Publications : 

Advance Papers, Proceedings, Year Book $1,430 99 

Expenses of Committees 117 02 

Mid- Year Dinner Expense 35 10 

Expenses of Annual Convention (Current Year), General... 60 95 

Total $1,644 06 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. Welsh, 
Approved. * Secretary. 

R. P. Stevens, 
President. 

President Stevens : — Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of the Executive Committee and the report of the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. What is your pleasure? 

F. R. Coates: — I move that the report of the Executive 
Committee be approved. 

(Motion seconded.) 

President Stevens: — You have heard the motion. Those 
in favor say aye; those opposed no. 

(Motion carried.) 

President Stevens: — The next order of business is the 
appointment of a Committee on Resolutions. I will appoint 
Mr. H. B. Bozell, Chairman; Mr. C. L. VanAuken and Mr. W. 
H. Boyce. 

The next order of business is the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. I will appoint Mr. W. H. Sawyer, 
Chairman; Mr. F. R. Coates; Mr. E. C. Spring. 

The next order of business on the program is the report of 
the Committee on Merchandising Transportation. In the ab- 
sence of Colonel Alexander, the chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. F. R. Coates has consented to read. 

(Mr. F. R. Coates thereupon presented the printed report 
of the Committee on Merchandising Transportation.) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTTEE ON MERCHANDISING 
TRANSPORTATION 

To the American Electric Railway Transportation and Traffic Associa- 
tion: 

Gentlemen. — Your Committee on Merchandising Transportation has 
met three times at the offices of the Association in New York City. 
It was agreed by the committee that, in view of the thoroughness with 
which many of the subjects properly coming within this committee's 
scope were last year covered, the committee should, this year, pick 
those several suggestions which seem most feasible for immediate 
enlargement and most necessary to put into immediate practice and 
endeavor to find a definite and specific means for adopting as many 
of them as possible generally among the various street railway organ- 
izations in the country. 

With this in mind, the recommendations of your committee may be 
suinmarized, first, under the head of — 

I — EDTTCATIOK OF EMPLOYEES 

(a) Courtesy of Train Crews : 

The first phase is dealt with under three headings, the most im- 
portant of which, in the opinion of your committee, is — " Courtesy." 
Your committee has agreed, in substance, that the industry must 
actively educate its employees to a point where it can diemand of them 
the courtesy and service which is essential to the industry's adequate 
development. The practical means of accomplishing this end is to sell 
the idea of service and courtesy to the executives and dispatchers and 
inspectors immediately over the train crews, as well as to the platform 
men themselves. 

(b) Company Problems: 

It has been agreed by the committee that it is essential to the success 
of each individual company that the car-|rider understand many of the 
problems with which the company is faced. One important and 
practical means ot conveying such information is to see that the 
employees who come in contact with the public are themselves ac- 
quainted with those problems and the means by which the company is 
hoping to solve them. 

(b-i) Nooi^ Hour Talks in Shops and at Division Headquarters: 
In each individual property the method adopted will necessarily 
differ, but in some, noon hour meetings have proved feasible and 
highly beneficial, and it is the opinion of the committee that scwne 
companies would do well to make more extensive use of this means of 
reaching their employees directly. 
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(b-2) Educational Articles in Aera: 

The official publication of the Association carries in every issue much 
educational matter of which a large majority of the member companies 
are not taking full advantage. Some means might well be taken for 
disseminating these educational articles among a larger number of 
employees. 

(b-3) Shop and Divisio;^ Point Posters and Pamphlets : 

A third means of conveying to the employees information which 
should be helpful to them in understanding many company matters 
and make them generally better informed on the subject of company 
affairs, is the posting of pamphlets or bulletins at points of vantage 
at division points or at the shops. At times when men are standing 
about waiting for a change of shifts, posters or pamphlets about the 
bulletin board which are changed frequently, hold' out a topic of con- 
versation to the men, and it is the opinion of the committee that this 
is a very excellent means of imparting to the employees general 
information in a way that will ultimately react to the benefit of both 
the men and the company. 

(c) Organization of Company Committees : 

The co-ioperation of employees, to be most valuable, must be directed 
in definite channels. Company policies must be instilled in the minds 
of the employees. Employees must be convinced of the sincerity of 
the company in its desire to give every consideration to the employee's 
service and well-being. The formation of committees through which 
recommendations can come from employees and sometimes be worked 
out, have proved an excellent means to these ends. In many cases 
labor difficulties have been smoothed out and proposed schedule changes 
abandoned by the committee itself as not feasible, leaving the men 
entirely satisfied, whereas had the refusal come from the company 
there would have been increased dissatisfaction. 

II — ADVERTISING 

The second phase of your committee's recommendations deals with 
the matter of advertising, first — directly, by means of newspapers, 
cards, circulars, timetables, letters and moving pictures, and second — 
indirectly, through employee's memberships in public bodies and civic 
associations and by company co-operation with national, state and 
local organizations and affairs. 

Assoc LOTION Aid to Member Companies 
It is the opinion of your committee that a way must be found to put 
suggestions and recommendations into effect and that the best means 
available is to add to the duties of the Association Publicity Manager 
the work of assisting member companies in putting into operation such' 
of these recommendations as are appropriate for any individual 
property. 
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It is manifestly impossible either in the foregoing summary or in 
the following discussions of some of the phases of this subject for the 
committee to lay out in detail the exact remedies recommended for 
each given instance. But the committee does hope that through the 
circulation of the follow-up series of articles in Aera, and through 
the aid of the Association's Publicity Manager the attention of the 
industry will be directed to the importance of these matters and that 
a corresponding degree of interest in them will be aroused. The com- 
mittee urges member companies to take advantage of the Association's 
desire to lend them every assistance and is confident that if the 
industry will generally give more thought to its educational work 
among its men and the possibilities of advertising and selling of street 
car rides a great impetus will be given the sale of transportation 
everyivhere. 

There are certain points, the importance of , which the committee 
wishes to emphasize — first: 

Education of Employees 
Courtesy of Train Crews: 

Electric railway executives and their supervising force in general, 
up to a comparatively few years ago, devoted a very large percentage 
of their available time to the physical operation of the property, and 
that training and instruction was quite naturally along the lines of 
that which appeared to be the one big problem. The executives and 
supervising force themselves were not trained in the commercial art, 
and hence were not qualified to train or impart such knowledge to the 
other employees other than to caution them to be courteous to the 
Public. 

Equalization or uniform rates of pay always have a more or less 
dampening or deadening effect on one's inspiration and initiative 
characteristics and tend to destroy the tendency of the individual to 
excel those in similar work. This situation is probably chargeable 
to the absence of reward or recognition in a substantial form, within 
the sight of the individual. In other words, if the careless individual 
receives the same compensation day in and day out as the high-^rade 
man, and the opportunity for promotion is quite remote, the invariable 
tendency is for all to seek a more or less common level of perform- 
ance. The exception is most likely the man who by nature is always 
inclined to give the best that is in him, and his compensation is 
partially included in the satisfaction that he gets from doing things 
right and giving vent to his natural cheerful disposition. This latter 
type of individual undoubtedly obtains much satisfaction and com- 
pensation in the form of occasional words of praise. 

No other class of sales people encounter each day the full measure 
of human weaknesses in the same way as the street car conductor, 
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Day in and day out we find the trainmen, and more especially the con- 
ductor, coming in contact with, and in fact " selling " to all kinds and 
types of human beings. Some are naturally *' grouchy," some have 
mental disturbances due to physical conditions, some are hampered 
by misunderstandings, and again, there are many who cannot quickly 
adjust themselves to disappointments, and on top of that, perhaps 
are just naturally impatient. All such conditions require an unusual 
degree of training in patience and in courtesy, wherein lies another 
problem to be solved in the merchandising of transportation. 

Many trainmen on entering the service do not seem to have been 
taught the rudiments of courtesy and many of the old employees and 
dispatchers and inspectors have forgotten the need of it. The greatest 
known factor in devoloping and maintaining pleasant relations between 
the riding public and the transportation industry is courteous service 
on the part of the trainmen. If the conductor is courteous and polite 
a good impression is imparted to hundred's every day. If he is short 
in his answers and not attentive to the necessary comfort of his pas- 
sengers, the opposite is true. There are no conditions which, in the 
minds of the executives of the company, should warrant discourtesy 
on the part of these employees. The remedy for discourtesy is d'is- 
missal. A man who is indifferent to the value of good courteous serv- 
ice on his part, day in and day out, is not a proper man for a sales- 
man of car rides. These employees are the personal contact. Every 
act of each employee has a definite reaction, not only on the immediate 
rider concerned, but on all those within sight or hearing. Every act 
is an advertisement — either good or bad. An impression which is 
carried away by the car riders and reported to their friends and 
neighbors is rarely indifferent. It is either a good' or bad impression. 
Any conductor who is over-sensitive will never be a good saleman. 
He must be able to take rebuff writhout offense and without indicating 
annoyance or loss of temper. Street railway employees come in closer 
contact with the public than the employees of other public utility com- 
panies, and, therefore, we have a greater opportunity if we take 
advantage of that fact; and are in greater danger from the standpoint 
of public sentiment if we lose sight of it. Any person accepting employ-* 
ment should be made to obligate himself to do all in his power to 
prevent disputes or friction; to be courteous under any and every 
irritating circumstance and polite under the criticism even of persons 
unfit mentally or intelligently or constructively to criticize the service. 

Aside from the importance of making the right selection of men to 
fill these jobs and schooling him properly in the early stage of his 
probationary employment, there are many ways in which he can be 
helped to maintain a high standard throughout his employment. 
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First of. all, it seems important to realize that — 
"Employees should be kept informed on many problems confronting 

the Company'' 

A public utility company has a large responsibility and, unlike 
some public utilities, a street railway company has to make good in 
more of its details under the critical, personal scrutiny of its patrons. 
Unlike most comj>anies it has to report to a much larger Board ot 
Directors than one can see in any other line of business. In fact, 
all the people are its stockholders and Board of Directors and their 
opinions and prejudices are easily and firmly fixed. 

It is absolutely essential to the success of the property that all the 
car riders understand thoroughly the problems that the company has 
to face. A lack of such appreciation is one of the largest causes of 
the common antipathy shown by the great mass of the people towards 
our public utilities. 

It is the man on the car, the man in the complaint department, the 
man in the cashier's window, the girl in the telephone office and count- . 
less others who meet the public, from whom the public gets its 
information about the company. 

Few of the public ever see or know any of the officials. But daily, 
over and over again, they come in direct personal contact with certain 
of the employees of the company. Time and time again those employees 
have an opportunity to make new friends for the company or cement 
old ties by explaining some of the grave problems with which the 
company is contantly confronted and also tell how much depends on 
the co-operation of the public for their solution. 

But how often have we heard an employee say when questioned by 
a car rider — 

" You can't prove it by me, Vm not Uie boss and I've got all 
I can worry about with my job." 

That's the wrong attitude and could easily be corrected if the com- 
pany would take the time to take that employee into its confidence and 
let him know some of the problems that must be solved before the 
company and its employees can reap the benefits that come from 
success. 

One of the best ways to do this is to encourage an emjfloyee to 
purchase stock. With ownership comes a sense of responsibility and 
an interest in company problems. Their solution means more money 
in his pocket. 

If he feels he is only a day to day employee, he has no pride of 
ownership and is not so likely to take the time to explain these prob- 
lems to the people with whom he comes in contact in very many cases, 
even though the company may have taken the trouble to explain them 
to him. We have first to furnish the sub-soil, so that -the seeds of 
information will find nourishment and take root, and this soil is the 
sense of satisfaction and freedom from worry that comes once a man 
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owns something. Get your employees in a position to want to know 
your problems. 

The General Manager at least once a week should meet with all 
the heads of departments and many of the problems should be talked 
over. The heads should go back to their men in similar meetings with 
these problems, where they are carefully considered and often remedies 
suggested. 

An effort should be made to create the feeling that it is '* our " 
company. 

In one company, during the recent industrial slump, when it was 
necessary temporarily to lay off some of their men and it was desired 
to prevent them or their families being recipients of charity from 
outside sources, a proposition was laid before those in service for 
all of them to contribute one per cent, of their salary for a month, 
the company to match it with a like sum as a relief fund, and the men 
responded one hundred per cent. 

The executives must get close to the men. They must not be afraid 
to cultivate acquaintanceship with the men and women who really make 
the property. They must try and make them see the great financial 
problems with \yhich the company is constantly confronted. They 
must try and make them see that without their constant co-operation 
there can be no lasting success. 

The day has long gone by when any executive can lock himself in 
his office and deceive either the Public or himself into believing that 
all the brains in the world were bestowed' on him. In every company 
there are men and women with real appreciation of the difficulties thai 
beset the path of those who would serve the Public. 

Their opinions are valuable for they are on the firing line every 
day. Their vision goes beyond a roll-top desk and though they may be 
dressed in overalls and their language may lack the university tone, 
they are likely to be about one hundred per cent, correct when you 
want an opinion as to how a certain thing will hit the great mass of 
the Public. 

Noon-hour Talks in Shops and at Division Headquarters 
There are some properties on which the noon-hour talk is a solution 
of certain rather complicated problems. These talks will be most 
valuable if the discussions sell to the men the idea that each one is 
a salesman whose commodity is ** passenger transportation." 

A well defined plan of procedure in an educational program of this 
sort requires certain decisions as to how these meetings should be 
organized, where they shall take place, who will attend, who shall 
deliver the message, and the time of day when the meetings are to be 
held. An analysis of effective noon-day talks of this sort indicates 
that it is highly desirable for the origin of such noonnday meetings 
to be brought about by the men themselves j that the place of meetings 
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be in their own workshop or in the trainmen's rooms; that the meet- 
ings be held during the employees' noon hour, that is, on their own 
time; that the meetings be short — not over twenty minutes; that the 
attendance be voluntary, and the grouping of the men depends more 
or less on local condi^ons. 

The success of a noon-day meeting of employees depends much upon 
the leader of the meeting. There are various avenues open and it is 
suggested that a " mixed diet " is the most advantageous means of 
accomplishing the purpose. For instance, it is possible to have a com- 
pany speaker, have a talk by one of the men, or a number of men 
actually employed in the work they are talking about, sometimes it is 
desirable to bring in an outsider, and again, the meetings may include 
lantern slides, moving pictures and music. 

The subject matter of the meeting is of vital importance. Subjects 
having a rather broad scope should be mixed or alternated with detailed 
subjects which may apply to* only one phase of the big problem. In 
this connection, it is suggested that a definite program for a certain 
period of time be scheduled which would include such typical subjects 
as the following: 

Electric Railway History and Growth. 

Fundamentals of Passenger Transportation. 

Company Policy. 

Cost of Operations. 

Production and Cost of Operation. 

Track Problems. 

Individual Experiences. 

The Growth of the Electric Art. 

Practical Psychology. 

Selling Service. 

Co-operation. 

Railway Economics. 

Individual Operating Expenses. 

Subjects of General Interest 

Owning a Home. 

Noon-day meetings should preferably be guided by an enthusiastic 
individual who takes full responsibility for the scheduling of the work, 
and one who has a broad vision of the big general problems of trans- 
portation, and one whom the individual worker, as well as his superior, 
will look up to, so that the meetings will be looked forward to with 
pleasure and not be considered as a waste of time. 

Educational Articles in Aera: 

The committee believes that advantage should be taken of the 
opportunity offered by the Association's magazine Aera, to place 
before the rank and file of the industry the advantages that accrue 
from a proper merchandising policy. It suggests therefore that 
arrangements be made by the Editor for a series of articles dealing 
with the part that employees — not alone the platform men but all 
employees — should properly take in this task of popularizing street 
railway travel. 
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Much has been done in this direction by a number of companies. 
Their experience being records of things actually accomplished are of 
particular value and the industry should' be given full information ol 
these accomplishments. An article dealing with facts is apt to be of 
more value than mere preachment, and it is suggested that a very use- 
ful purpose -would be fulfilled if Aera presents to its readers, a large 
proportion of whom are men who come in direct contact with the 
Public, the story of the companies that have made actual progress in 
this great task of merchandising. 

Shop and Division Point Posters and Pamphlets: 

It is not possible to say to the employees many of the things it may 
seem important to convey to them, and in depending upon posters 
or pamphlets everything possible should be done in design to make 
them attractive, original and, so far as possible, make them so effective 
that they will approach the effect obtained by an individual telling in 
a short and concise way something to the reader that he really wants to 
know. 

Attractive posters usually include pictures and colors, and in order 
to have a series of posters attractive, it is usually desirable to change 
the color of the ink, and to provide frequent changes. 

The indirect method of appeal in order to convince the individual 
that it is important that he educate himself, improve conditions, or 
assist his company, or the community, seems to be one of the superior 
methods. The indirect method of appeal may be utilized in connection 
with this by publishing facts, such as accidents, cost of materials, cost 
of operations, cost of rolling stock, coal consumption, power con- 
sumption, cost of accidents, and by so framing the data that the 
individual will draw his own conclusions. 

The exploitation of good deeds is an ingenious method of bringing 
home* to the individual the effeotiveness or ineffectiveness of the 
employees, and may easily be construed by the reader to be a criticism 
of his service, even though it is complimentary to those ofl his class 
doing the same work. 

The use of photostats, copies of articles, facsimiles of letters and 
quotations of broad gauged, well-known Americans, gives a splendid 
opportunity to educate the railway employees. Often the posting of a 
short, inspiring article, with a moral that applies equally well to street 
railway operation, will have a wonderful effect. Posters showing 
operating results from different divisions, will create competitive 
interest, and are strongly recommended, as it automatically brings 
about a spirit of co-operation at each bam or each shop or each division 
point, which is highly desirable, and results in efficiency of the system, 
rather than the improvement of conditions of a certain division. 

The distribution of pamphlets and publications is of extreme import- 
ance, for instance, there are available to all operating properties at the 
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present time, the American Electric Railway Association magazine 
and several Electric Railway and Transportation weekly and monthly 
magazines which can be distributed at a comparatively small cost. 
In addition to the distribution of technical press publications, it is 
recommended that the operating property issue a bi-monthly or even 
a weekly pamphlet of their own, in which organ they can bring to the 
attention of the men the more important subjects, and in a way guide 
their views and assist materially in the education of the individual. 
Such publications as these, if properly edited, will also serve to 
improve relations between the Public and the Operating Company and 
can very readily be so constructed as to be very interesting to the 
Public, who will have a good opportunity to learn of the Company's 
policy, and by the indirect method, appreciate the class of service 
that the company aims to render the Public. 

Organization of Company Committees or Sections: 

The success of any business depends upon the hearty co-operation of 
all the employees. It is impossible to suddenly get a perfect working 
force. A smoothly working organization will develop only through 
the process of evolution and elminination. To obtain the co-operation 
of employees they must be made to feel that their interests are on a 
par with the interests of the management and that their bpinionsi are 
valued and from time to time their helpful suggestions are solicited 
and given consideration. Employees' committees offer an excellent 
medium to this end. It is the opinion of the committee that the 
employee or shop committee will, in addition to bringing about a 
better co-operation between the management and the employees, help 
to convince the employee that his own interests, as well as those of 
the company, are better served through these local committees than 
through outside controlled union organizations. The best feature, 
however, of the shop or employees' committees is that through them 
the management is enabled to come nearer the employee's viewpoint 
and Aereby discover the best ways of conveying to the individual em- 
ployee the teaching and training along the lines of salesmanship and 
courteous service. Causes of discontent must be discovered from all 
available sources. These sources may' be secret as well as through sub- 
ordinates and' employees' committees. Because, unless these causes of 
discontent are removed, the efforts to train the platform men as sales- 
men of car rides is wasted. The employees desire a medium of expres-i 
sion, and the company may well take advantage. In some cases use has 
been made of the suggestion box, in others, an especially prepared sug- 
gestion blank such as on the following page. 

Some prefer that an expression of views and feeHngs be given them 
in an interview with an official of the company; but whatevei^ means 
are used, they must be considered as safety valves which must at all 
times be kept free and working. If an employee makes a verbal or 
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F THIS SLIP IS FOR YOUR SAFBTT 

o 

R Please answer the following questions for the guidance of 

your Safety Engineer: 
T 

H Do you know of an unsafe place in the department in which 

® you work: 

U 

T 
M 



s 

«p Are there any dangerous conditions connected with your 

work : 

P 

R 

O 

G 

R 

£ 

S 

s 

Do you know of an unsafe condition in, or or about this 

1 company's property? (Property includes all our tracks.) 

N If so, where? Kindly give me your suggestion or idea how 

^ such condition can be remedied? 

S 

A Single track between Conway and Baden can be remedied 

p — 

j» by raising joints. 

T 

Y I ask you to appoint yourself a committee of one to help 

in this SAFETY FIRST work by answering the above 
A questions. This report should be returned to H. O. Allison, 

5J[ Safety Engineer ; using envelops inclosed which can be mailed 

or drop it in A. B. box in hall at the Junction. 



A 

C 

Q Your Name 

I 

D (Use other side if needed) 

£ 

N 

T PR£VENTION 
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written suggestion, whether good or bad, a written acknowledgment 
must be made, and the employee advised of the action taken or con- 
templated. If the suggestion is not considered applicable or feasible, a 
reason must be given. One railway manager has suggested (i) "get- 
together*' meetings, such as at a Christmas tree celebration, or at any 
" field meet " for employees ; (2) the serving free of hot coffee at 
operating stations when the weather is very cold', or iced tea or 
lemonade on July 4th or other holidays or oh days of heavy traffic, 
when employees are compelled to work unusually hard and overtime ; 
(3) insistence that employees be not reprimanded publicly; (4) 
maintaining employees' quarters or lounging rooms in clean, attractive 
condition; (5) a loan fund; (6) in certain cases free medical or legal 
advice; (7) give the employees the benefit of the judgment of 
individuals on the management staff on personal matters; (8) keep 
them acquainted with the financial condition of their company; (9) 
where possible, provide some form of group insurance for the 
employees. 

Advertising — Direct 
Newspapers, Cards, Circulars, Timetables. 

The car crews and other employees have for years read articles 
in the Press which charge the Electric Railways and other Public 
Utilities with all sorts of improper practices, financially, and otherwise, 
and in general, have not and do not now receive corresponding definite 
and clear-cut statements of facts proving that the contrary is true. 
The Press does not give the same space to the Public Utilities side of 
the story that they give to sensational statements of the demagogue — 
and again, it must be remembered that bad news and gossip spread 
much faster than straight-forward facts, thus it is readily seen that 
the question of external publicity presents a problem that has not been 
solved. 

The real object of advertising is to sell, whether it be to sell an 
article or an idea of service. If an advertisement designed to sell 
street car rides does not sell street car rides, th^n no matter what 
other virtue it may have it is a failure as a transportation force. 
It is the opinion of some that '* direct advertising" in newspapers can 
be made to sell more rides in off peak hours. Transportation can be 
sold just like gas stoves or electric lights or steam heat. Riding on 
street cars can be transformed in the minds of the public from an 
ordeal into a real pleasure, a happy pastime, and a form of helpful 
recreation. It is the opinion of the committee that this can be done 
by systematic intensive publicity. Advertising directly in newspapers 
to increase the sale of transportation has been carried on for at 
least ten years, and the following examples taken from one comi 
pany's files show some of the various ways in which the sale of street 
car rides can be stimulated through this medium. The committee has 
been assured that this advertising has, in every case, shown a profit. 
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The first showing in Beaver Valley of this 
$1,000,000 picture 



CONDUaORS 
ON STREET 
CARS- 



Will sell you a ticket hhving 
six zone fare tickets on togeth^ 
er with admission ticket to the 
theatre for fifty cents. 



If attending the show from Beaver, Bridgewater, Ro- 
cliesicr, Freedom, Conway or Monaca you save 18 
cjviits. Save time waiting in line. Ticket good at any 
jierfonjiauce showing this picture and car tickets good 
any lime of the day or night these three days. Just 
apk the conductor for a Regent ticket. Cost fifty 
cents. You save 18 cents mind you and the time wait- 
iiig at theatre. 

The management suggests, that persons Vrho can 
attend the afternoon performances should do so, to 
avoid the crowds and inconvenience. 

P. S.— This picture is playing Pittsburgh, adults 
55c, children 28c. 

THE REGENT PRICES 
Adults 33c, Children 17c; war tax included 

Comine, Thursday and Friday, Lionel Barrymore in 
**mE MASTER MIND- 
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Street Car Conductors- 
Service and You:~ 

Human, real, a living, breathing representation of the 
handiwork of God — that is the Street Car Conductor. He 
has his temperament, emotions, temptations, likes and dislikes, 
affections, loved ones, hopes, aspirations, trials and tribula- 
tions just the same as you and I. 

We take the best of those applying for this position and 
through teaching and constant supervision strive to make of 
them such men as will truly represent these companies before 
you — the public, our patrons. 

Just as all humanity is liable to err, misjudge, fail or 
weaken, this man of service on the cars is not immune. He 
cannot be and be human. We pride ourselves though that the 
street car conductor errs less often under a ten times greater 
strain than those in other similar callings. 

Bear in mind the street car conductor daily has a constant- 
ly changing patronage. It becomes a finished salesman's task 
to meet the moods, supply the information, sell the ride, make 
the collection and satisfactorily close the transaction by deliv- 
ering each patron safely to destination on time and without 
undue inconvenience. 

We spend much time training the men serving you on 
the lines. To always keep employed and to employ those who 
are or will become most proficient is a task. That perfect type 
of supervision has not, nor will it ever exist in this or any 
other calling. 

We ask you to expect a better service, more thoughtful at- 
tention on these lines than you will obtain in any other com- 
munity; but, please when one employee fails to meet your 
standard or expectation of service, do not condemn us all. 
Recognize the frailties of man and be governed accordingly. 
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Could The Public Learn 
By Some Comparison? 

Double the number of patrons going into any two of the larg- 
est but best known stores in the Beaver Valley in a week's time; 
count all the patrons of all the theatres in the country on any big 
Saturday ; take and double the crowd at the biggest of the County 
Fair days, and the street car conductors still have a greater num- 
ber of customers daily. 

In view of that do you still think that just anyone can be a 
conductor — a salesman of rides on these lines? 



The clerk who makes fifty sales a day may be good — a street 
car salesman sells ten to twenty times that number daily. Is there 
any comparison? Some stores have people to **wait on you." 
Good stores generally have salesmen to sell and serve you. 

Our conductors are salesmen in the true meaning of the 
word if they meet our expectation. 

And, although we deal in a necessity, yet we go to greater 
extremes in training, checking up, ironing out, and putting on the 
proper finishing touch than any concern dealing exclusively in 
luxuries. 



Just ^'anybody" cannot be a conductor on these lines. Our 
rigid tests of intelligence, education, experience, and thorough in- 
vestigation cannot be withstood by any but number one Class A 
men. After all that we require a medical examination of each 
man that insures to you and his fellow employees his freedom 
from any skin, constitutional, chronic or malignant disease com- 
municable to others. 

It is not fair to the service we wish to give that you should 
commit any untoward act that would tend to break the spirit or 
lessen the desire of the new employee to become a proficient con- 
ductor on these lines. Our older men are experience trained in 
dealing with you and it is right that you should expect and re- 
ceive a complete service from them. 
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When Our Service 
Standard Is At Stake 

Sometime one of our conductors may displease you in act, word 
or tone of voice. We do not expect every conductor to always give 
to each individual patron a service meeting each one^s anticipation. 
We do though, expect every conductor to meet the requirements a 
major portion of the times. If he fails in that, he falls beneath our 
standard of efficiency. 



A conductor necessarily meets a great many of our patrons dur- 
ing his day^s work. Pleasing them is the basis of his pay check, 
although a routine daily matter in his life-chosen calling. He is 
brought into contact with the patrons when they are in various 
moods. Our best conductors adapt themselves to each situation 
arising. Seldom do we ever have a complaint concerning one of 
them. 



This is a constantly changing force though in some measure. 
Men best fitted stay longest. The longer a man stays the more he 
realizes the distinct advantage of having employment here and as a 
result adapts himself to the methods most pleasing to our patrons. 

One positive certainty is that we will not tolerate discourtesy. 
We will not permit here many things that are overlooked freely in 
other concerns. 



Serving the most people it is an iron-clad axiom of this institu- 
tion that they shall be served best. 



Should you have a complaint against our service or the conduct, 
manner, or act of any employee, report the matter to the proper 
authority. Please do not attempt to correct the one at fault. Go 
higher in the scale of authority. In case a trainman has offended, 
report to his dispatcher, one of whom is on duty continuously at the 
office, Phone New Brighton 1500, or to the Chief Dispatcher. If 
you believe it is true that the higher you go the more prompt and 
effective will be the result, make your complaint to the General 
Manager, preferably by mail. 



It is right that you should call to our attention any lack in the 
service we desire to give you. It is only through this act oftimes 
that we are enabled to make the needed correction. 
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Her Condition Is Most Critical 

Madam Street Railways is ill. Slight recovery is being made 
where fares have been re-adjusted. Complete recovery will take 
years of convalescence and most careful nursing. Operations have 
been performed in many sections and pus-bearing franchises and re- 
stricting ordinances requiring paving, repaving, etc., removed. 

Although very low, her recovery is anxiously prayed for by the 
loyal worth-while citizen. No other form of transportation can take 
her place should she die. The very nearness to death has called 
forth a protest on all sides. 

Accustomed to her continual presence the mind cannot grasp 
the prospect of losing her. It will take the combined efforts of a 
community's people to bring health back and to permit growth and 
expansion to fit the needs. 

The money you spend in fares adds more to your convenience 
than any other expenditure you make. The money you spend in 
fares makes it possible to increase the conveniences. The nickel 
ride is the biggest bargain known. The nickels spent brings the 
customer in, the worker to work, the merchant home and permits 
the working man to own his home on the edge of town. 
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When Your 

Complaints Are Justified. 

We want our service to be just what you expect. We want you 
to act towards us in just the manner that will permit us to meet 
your service requiriements. 

No transportation company can compel you to patronize it. 

If you have traveled to and from your work this summer in 
your private automobile is there any just reason why you should 
expect the street cars to be operating this winter when the weather 
is too bad for your gas-buggy? 

In circus parlance the " dead-head " — the fellow who gets in on 
a pass — ialways expects the most and is the first to find fault and 
the loudest expressing it. That fine fellow who probably does not 
own an automobile and instead is buying a home on the edge of 
town where land is cheaper and the air better and who rides back 
and forth on the street cars — he is the man who has a justified 
complaint when the cars are delayed or service is stopped for any 
reason. He is the man, too, who makes it possible for you to have 
any street car service at all at a,ny time. 

A thing of community interest is a subject of consideration for 
all in the community. Why, even in the show world where entrance 
fi'ee courtesy is extended to those in the calling, you will not find 
a true Thespian accepting a " pass " to a benefit performance. He 
insists and pays his way. So should a true citizen. Take a few 
joy-rides on the street cars. Make your appearance there a thing 
expressive of your interest in the community. Do it on the nice 
sunshiny days as well as on the rainy, cold and snowy days. 

Our train crews will make every reasonable effort to make your 
trips on these lines most pleasant. To strangers additional atten- 
tion is accorded and our service then extends beyond the usual pub- 
lic expectation. Our employees are naturally acquainted with many 
of our regular patrons and know their needs. All such find prompt 
response to service requirements — and generally accustomed atten- 
tion prevails on every trip. 

Particularly is it true that if you are in any business depend- 
ing upon public patronage that it is a business asset for you to en- 
joy the acquaintance of the conductors on the street cars. They 
meet, probably, more people each day than come to your place of 
business in several months time. 
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The Best Informant on 
Public Matters 

Through long years of silence, now past the Public Utility 
fretted and fumed behind closed doors when the press put its 
version on the acts of omission and commission. 

With no fault to find with the press of that day, because, 
lacking and being denied authentic information by the Public 
Utility, it did its best and gave to the public what it knew. The 
silence of the Public Utility left the ready source of informa- 
tion open to its opponents. Misunderstandings grew. The 
breach between the Public Utility and the Public was contin- 
ually widening. An imreasonable, unjust condition was 
brought about which even at this late and more modern day 
has not yet died down in the memory of those who have not 
kept abreast of progress. 

I know the gentlemen of the press are highly honorable. 
Rarely does the personal axe-grinding individual get control 
of the editor's desk. The business manager bringing in his 
thousands of contracts for space has no word in control of the 
news or editorial policy. When this exists you have an honest 
press. Attempts at other policies eventually see the natural 
death of the paper — it ceases to exist, and while existing does 
so lacking influence and prestige. No Public Utility, and no 
newspaper can grow and be silent to the rights of the people 
to the information that concerns them. The newspaper is the 
best informant on public matters. The editor is the best judge 
of what is news and he should be and is held responsible for 
his judgment by his paper's news readers only. No advertiser 
should profane the honorable calling of the editor by presuming 
that he, the advertiser, should control the news or editorial 
columns. An advertising manager be he employed by the paper 
or placing the copy of another concern, who so presumes, or 
who is permitted to pass on what is news has missed his calling 
and will eventually kill his paper. 

It is an editor's duty, guided by his readers, to pass on 
what is news. 

It is a Public Utility's duty to buy at the fixed rate space 
that is to promote progress of that Utility. 

It is an editor's duty to publish as news those things in 
which his public is interested — ^be it to the detriment or to the 
benefit. 

The press for its news and editorials is alone accountable 
to its readers. 

The space sold at a fixed price and occupied by advertise- 
ments of others is a matter of responsibility for the purchaser. 
What that space contains foretells the prestige and influence 
of the advertiser and not the strength of the paper in which it 
is published. 

Believing these things and commending our local press for 
its plane of righteousness we have launched this campaign of 
Merchandising Transportation series of advertisements. 
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increase Car 
Service 

Within a ftmr dayi a ten minute street ear ■erTlai' wUl be oper- 
ated from Fourteenth street, Ambridge to the end of irk% line. 
Leetsdale. 

To putx>n this serTice Safety Care will be installed- 

These are front entrance and front ezU cars. 

FVre is to be paid m you board the oar. Fare boi syttem is 
used. Please hsTe exact fare ready to drop in the box. 

In ease your destination is beyond the next fare loae, pay the 
second fare by dropping it in the box as yon leeTe the car. 

Fassencers Bearer bound will be fitren a transfOr at Fourteenth 
street wlhich will be good only on the next through car. 

.XhA^ monner in which these cars are patronised will determine 
the number to <be installed. At the vtart two can will be operated. 

These will be in addition to all of the present senrloe. 

• 

These Satety Cars are the most recent improToment in street 
nOlway transporUtion. They cost |C,700 ee^. They are now 
operated in most sections of the United States. 



•REMEMBER- 



BOARD AT THE FRONT. 
ALIGHT AT THE FRONT. 

PAY FARE AS YOU BOARD. 

PAY SECOND ZONE FARE AS YOU 
LEAVE. 

ALWAYS HAVE EXACT FARE READY. 

DROP EXACT FARE IN THE FARE BOX. 
CONDUCTORS CANNOT CORRECT MIS- 
TAKES SHOULD YOU DROP A LARGER 
AMOUNT. 

ASK FOR A TRANSFER AS YOU LEAVE 
THE CAR AT FOURTEENTH STREET 
ONLY IF YOU INTEND TO GO THROUGH 
ON THE NEXT CAR. 
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Would a Service Charge Be Unjust 

There are some types of business justified in making a serv- 
ice charge. That charge that you call " paying for it whether you 
use it or not." It now exists in electrical and gas supply concerns. 
And you pay it. It exists in your town, county, state and nation — 
service to a greater or lesser extent; and, you pay it in some form 
of tax. You pay because the thing or product is of use to you, of 
community use, and available at all times. A thing, or product 
that must constantly and continuously be available to a varying pat- 
ronage costs most to provide and produce. 

Is it reasonable to foresee a service chaige in the street rail- 
way method of transportation? 

Is it reasonable to prophecy that the near future may see the 
automobile owner taxed an additional ten dollars a year as a service 
charge in support of the street railway? 

Is it reasonable to presume that the close-to-eenter-of-town resi- 
dent may be taxed eight dollars a year in support of the street rail- 
way on which he seldom rides? 

Should the merchant who has his store so advantageously located 
on the route of the street car pay an additional tax, or share 
of his profits to this valuable agency which increases his business 
a hundred-fold? 

Just who can, and what could be said against it? Street cars 
are an absolute necessity to a community. They must maintain a 
continuous service. 

Try to picture a community in which there are no street cars. 
See, if you can, the dull, dead atmosphere existing. 

Ask a merchant to locate five squares away from the street car 
track, and if his mercantile ambitions exceed the "locality necessity 
store " plane he will tell you it would be suicide for his business. 

Ask the real estate agent why $7y000 for this property near 
the car line and only $4,000 for the one six squares away, that is 
just as good, and he will tell you the street cars make the $3,000 
difference. 

If the street cars are to be maintained, or the service ever ex- 
panded, we must increase our number of rides sold by one-third. We 
. call these things to your personal attention. Our cars can carry a large 
number of additional passengers 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. and 7 P. M. to 
12 P. M., twelve hours of the day in which we operate almost at a 
loss. Try riding between these hours if convenient to you. We 
know our crews will be courteously appreciative and we will do 
everything to insure your trip a pleasure in service requirements 
and if apparent a little beyond that. 
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We should not lose sight of the fact that every act of each employee 
is an advertisement. Reputation, honesty, politeness, neatness, prompt- 
ness, are all advertisements. Quality, price, frequency, everything is 
an advertisement, either good or bad. 

Intelligent propaganda would suggest the use of one of the greatest 
advertising mediums extant, namely, the street cars themselves. 

Everybody known to what extent street car advertising has been 
exploited by up-to-date merchandisers. The ceilings of street cars of 
America are often covered with lithographed car cards, boosting 
breakfast foods, soft drinks, and a myriad of household necessities 
and luxuries. The interurban companies, on the other hand, are not 
calling attention to the baseball park, the race track, the county fair, 
the amusement park, or industrial exposition. 

Travel to such places is the very essence of the street car business. 
To convey passengers to and from such meccas of enjoyment or 
education is one of the chief reasons for the existence of street car 
systems. And yet salesmanship to increase the bulk of this business 
is sadly lacking. 

From an advertising man's viewpoint, the proposition has large 
potentialities. In many instances larger tlian the newspaper itself. 

Take the city of Atlanta for an example. If the street car com-i 
pany wishes to advertise its service in the newspapers, three daily 
publications are available. The combined circulation of the three pei 
day is under 150,000. 

In the same city some 400 cars of the Georgia Railway and Power 
company haul more than 265,000 passengers per day. It doesn't take a 
publicity wizard to make every rider a potential reader. By using the 
car windows, with a change of copy every five or six days, this com- 
pany has been able to get its message over to practically all of the 
265,000. 

All transportation men know about the ** Subway Sun " and " Elec- 
tric Express," published frequently and posted on the windows of the 
Interborough cars in New York. They have recently launched a 
campaign to popularize the loi recreational points reached by that 
system. Their car publications carry illuring reference to Battery 
Park, Staten Island, the Bronx Zoo, and' other outdoor objectives. 

The Georgia Railway and Power Company has been publishing the 
** Empire State " and posting them on the windows at each end of 
its 400 cars in active service. This publication is intended not only to 
present in tabloid form facts about the Company but it alternates 
this distinctly self ^entered propaganda with a constructive advertising 
program boosting the city of Atlanta and the state of Georgia, com- 
mercially, industrially and agriculturally. 

These window cards carry a supplementary service in the form of 
folders issued twice a month and stacked for free distribution in racks 
inside the cars. These folders elaborate at greater length topics touched 
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Upon in the ** Empire State," and present in crisp and readable form 
topks of interest to riders having to do with the service offered by 
the Company. 

This Company has also undertaken to equip the front and rear of 
every car in the system with frames in which can be displayed posters, 
advertising all local activities of a non-commercial nature. This space 
is to be offered free to all public-spirited local organizations in an 
effort to build good will for the company. They expect shortly to be 
"doing their bit " in helping to promote such things as Salvation Army 
Drives, Elk's Minstrel Shows, Boy Scout Camps, and in short, the 
whole gamut of social welfare activities common to an enterprising, 
energetic community. 

The Kansas City Railways has been publishing a small circular in 
the nature of a small newspaper which they place on the car at a 
point where car riders can conveniently pick up one and read These 
little publications have been made so interesting that many readers have 
asked to have copies mailed regularly to their home, and in some 
instances where copies have been missed requests have come in for the 
missing ones. 

The following are some examples of how some companies are 
attempting to put railway items of interest before the Public and meet 
some of the criticism that car riders are inclined to make of service: 



WATTS WATT 



Why, you impodeat fool I I could luva you pinchod 
Not anoUwr word. or. ni tryf 



Yott read of our heroes in all of the news. 

Who come forth at our beck and ealL 
Yet never a praiae of our strct car man: 

Who'a the xreatett hero of alli 

Anothtr Fine Trout Stream 



E 



EAGLE CBEEK vn our Estacada line is a fine trout 
stream. Get off at Eagle Creek station, go past Cogs- 
well's store: turn at first road at the left near the old 
blacksiAith shop and follow this road to the foot of the 
hilL From the wagon bridge yon can fish up-stream "Ut 
2S miles or down-stream to the Clackamas River. It is 
good for trout fishing the entire season: use bait and 
spoon tiU July 15th. and then fly fishing tUl falL 

A good suggestion is to take the family along for tha 
kiddies can wade or cross the stream at nearly all points, 
tnA there are nany ideal spotsfor a picnic lunch^pn. 

This stream can also be reached by getting off the 
train at Cedazbrook, wtd walking one hundred yards south. 
You can fish one mil« down to the Clackamas or up-stream 



Extra fishermen's train leaves First and Alder streets 
at 5.-00 A. M.. Sunday and hoUdays only. 

Hifh School Concert 

T'HE pupils of the music department of FVnnklin High 
•■■ school will be preaeatad in reciul by Robert B. Walsh, 
director, and Carl Denton, director of orchestra, at Wash- 
ington High school auditorium. Friday, May. 20, at 8:15 
P. M. The Franklin High school has the only music de- 
partment of its kind in the city and an excellent enter- 




On Getting Oose To Nature 



DRING forth the picnic basket. Mother, and dust off the 
*f good old tin coffee-pot with the battered, smoked-up 
sides! It's time for the back-to-Nature stuff, and every- 
body with the full pro raU of red corpuscles is "rarin' to 
gol* 

All those fat brown buds have burst with Jackets, and 
tte woods are green again. The birds an singing, the 
flowers are blooming, and the whangdoodte no longer 
monmeth its first-born, but peepeth forth coyly from its 
lair, and rejoiceth that Spring and Good Old Summer Time 
have rolled around again! 

Praise be for Sundays and holidays! After toiling 
away In shop or office for a whole week, what zest there 
Is in leaving the dirt and stuffiness of the city behind by 
the simple process of boarding a fast-moving interurban 
•ad bricting away into the green, sweet-smelling woodsl 

Portland Is A Lucky Town 

PIRTLANDERS are particularly fortunate in havmg 
beautiful natural playgrounds of wide variety at their 
very doors. A cool and comfortable ride of an hour or so 
by trolley, and the toiler in search of recreation may step 
off into the clean woodsy air of the unsettled spaces, where 
tall firs tower and green ferns fringo'the sparkling brooks 
or rippling streams. For the angler there is a range of 
sport unsurpassed anywhere, with the charm of setting 
peculiar to the great Northwest aTone. The husky hiker 
can keep going the year round. And, the simple, garden 
variety of picnicker, with his and her basket of fancy 
"caU," can just drop off anywhere, bore back Into the 
woods a little way, and find an ideal spot for a day's re- 
creation and enjoyment. 

If it's the joyous, clamorous family party sort of a pic- 
nic, where Mother spreads out the pies and sandwiches and 
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Street Railway News 



The most recent compilation of street 
car fai-e increases in the United States 
and Canada shows: 

Ten-cent fares in 81 cities. 

Nine-cent fares in 5 cities. 

Eight-cent fares in 42 cities. 

Seven-cent fares and a one-cent transfer 
charge in 49 cities. 

Seven-cent fares in 190 cities. 

The municipal railroad system in 5ten 
Francisco is running behind at the rate of 
$130,000 to $140,000 a year on the car 
service pay i-oll alone. 

•The San Francisco Chronicle, the lead- 
iiig newspaper of that city, states ed|-. 
toriaHy; 

'To take care of deterioration the otji 
like private companies, sets aside. eadi 
nionth a certain percentage of its revenues , 
to make depreciation good as it occurs. 

"Because the supervisors fear to in- 
crease the fares at a rate which will pay 
expenses they meet the monthly deficits 
from the depreciation fund. Soon that 
will be gone. Then they will have to go 
to the taxpayers to help pay the fares <St 
thduse who ride. And the taxpayers will 
als^ have to make good the depreciation 
fund. 

"We suppose that the real reason why 
t^e supervisors do not run the roads on a 
business basis is that they believe that if 
they ;do that the workingmen of the city 
will vote to put them out of ofHce. It is 
a case not of financial theory but Of 
political practice." 



with the "jits" running wild, and they 
told the council as much. But the unfair 
competition continued, and eight weeks 
ago the cars were taken from the streets. 
The people walked or ci'ammed into 
busses and paid double fare. 

Now they want the street cars back. 
They have had their fill of jitneys; So 
when the jitneys were restricted by ae* 
tion of the city council, the cars again 
appeai*ed on the streets. 



Davenport, Iowa, has a nine-coit fare. 
The socialist city administration refused 
to grant the company any rdief and an 
appeal was taken to the district court» 
where the traction lines introduced • 
swoi-n statement of eaminn showing the 
seven-cent fare to be connscatmry. The 
court granted the increase which haa 
been well accepted by the public. 

It is reported that the eight«ent fare 
in Washington, D. C, is not providing a 
fair return on the valuation of the com- 
pany. Indications are now that on the 
current year the revenues of the company 
will fall short by $450,000 of the amount 
necessary to allow a 6 per cent return on 
the property. 



The street car fare in Oklahoma City 
has' been increased from five cents to 
seven cents. 



The city council of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, has recently passed an ordinance; 
restricting jitneys to portions of the diw, 
not sei-ved by street cars. The city coun- 
cil had for months turned a deaf ear to 
the company's appeal for jitney reguU^ 
tions. Street railway officials realizea 
that they could not continue to operate 



Cash fares in Dixon, HI., have been 
raised to eight cents with a twenty-five 
cent fare between Dixon and Sterling. 



A number of one-man safety cars have 
been ordered for Detroit and will be in- 
stalled within a very short time. Tlie 
safety car is not an experiment in the 
city of Detroit. 
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Street Railway Service 



Although the impossibility of meeting 
increases in expenses in the past three 
years aggregating over 110 per cent by a 
48 per cent increase in revenue has forced 
The Kansas City Railways Ckmipany into 
the hands of the court, nevertheless the 
improvement in the physical condition of 
the property and in the service being given 
in the past year has been remarkable. 

Today 650 cars are being operated as 
against 650 a year ago. In every branch 
of operation better records are being made 
than evei' in the history of the Company. 
Headways are better; schedules are more 
closely nuuntained; and the 350,000 people 
who daily use the cars are being handled 
more quickly than ever before. 

Through the rearrangement . of down- 
town stops by Mr. Beeler a decided im- 
provement in speed and headways is 
shown. For example, at Eighth and .WsJ* 
nut Streets prior to the introduction o( the 
downtown traffic changes, 243 cars were 
scheduled to pass through the intersection 
between five and six o'dock. As a matter 
of fact, due to congestion and delays, it 
was only possible to get 200 of these cars 
through bietween the hours specified. As 
a residt the public was deprived of 43 cars 
at the time they were most needed. With 
the rearrangement of stops the cars sched- 
uled easily move through the intersection, 
with the result that 22 per cent more cars 



pass Eighth and WalnuC during the rush 
hour, which, of course, means that 22 per 
cent more transportation is being fur- 
nished the public. This illustration is typi- 
cal of all the heavy downtown comers. 
Since the traffic rearrangements on the 
five principal streets downtowny where 
car stops have been readjustad and load- 
ing platforms installed, the average in- 
crease in number of cars passing through 
during the rush hour is 30 per cent, and 
the average speed of cars has been in- 
creased 42 per cent. As a result car riders 
arc now receiving 30 per cent more service 
in the rush hour and are being ^^uried out 
of the congested district 42 per cent faster. 

Contrary to statements which have been 
published since the introduction of the 
Beeler system, accidents at all downtown 
comers have decreased. It might be well 
for some would-be street railway operators 
and street comer experts to investigate 
the records before making rash assertions. 
As a matter of fact a car collision is due 
either to failure of man power or mechan- 
ical failure. Putting in street intersec- 
tion stops would in no case prevent acci- 
dents, as is proved by the records. In the 
same period of time there were more col- 
lisions and other accidents at downtown 
comers prior to the change of stops than 
Kinc^. 

In addition to betterment of so^ce over 
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OUR KEY DIVISION 

By E. E. THORNTON, Ito S 



Few of our patront rmlixe just how big our Ferry Boat eiid Suburban Train System 
'cslljr is. 

In a (eneral way it is kaown 'that we operate boats at regular intervals from San 
Fraaeiseo, across the Bay, and that' our conneetiof Electric Trains serve cerUin different 
Btst Bay Shore localities. 

.To be sure vnryotm appreciates the great benefit that the Ke^ System service has been 

to the several eommunities served snd the importance of such service in our community life. 

' The regularity of oar service, the promptness with which our boaU and trains arrive 

•nd are dimatehed from our Pier Terminal, and the few interruptions connected therewith, 

have eausedTmaay people to remark,. that the Key Division service seems to be alnoit 



Mowcrer, few pieople realise the great handicap we encounter in the operation of sneh 
■ervice, to and from a Terminal located three miles from shore, out in the deep waters of 
San Francisco Bay, w'ith its train shed space only six hundred feet in length and only eight 
tracks wide, a Terminal known in railroading as a "Stub End," that ia, not open at both 
ends and leaving but one way "in and out," with all trains moving through the same 
narrow "threat,^* at the point -where the main tracks branch off from the car storage tracks 

Under suck conditions it will, therefore, be interesting to compare our total daily 
train movements with those of the immense Fifty Million Dollar Pennsylvania Railway 
Terminal in New York City. 

The difference in the facilities of that Terminal and our own is so great that the two 
permit of no compariaon. There is, in fact, a very small space set sside in an outHif-the- 
way comer of the Pennsylvania Terminal, which is. used for the storsge of express cars, 
that compares fsvoraUy with our entire Pier Terminal, as to the number and length of 
tracks and ear capacity. 

During a normal week day 459 revenue traina, with a total of 2,905 cars, move in 
and out of the Pennsylvania Terminal ; while 636 revenue trains, with a total of 1,244 
cars, move in and out of our Pier Terminal. 

We, therefore, operate normally 177 more daily trains in snd out of our Pier Terminal 
than is the eaae with the Pennsylvania Terminal, and while the total number of cars in 
our traina show considerably Iras than those of the Pennsylvania Terminal, such con- 
dition is due to the fset that 15% of our cars are required for but thra* hoars' nnriea 
••ck day. Should it be necessary to operate during the entire day the maximum numW of 
enrs that we operate during the rush hour period only, our total would then be 2,818 can. 

In addition we also provide Ferry Terminal track facilities for the movement of the 
trains of the Sacramento Short Line (formerly the OskHad, Antioch and 
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Our ferry boats are operated in an up-t 
upper and lower decks are similar in cljarac 
The Company operates its own restauri 
The pMsonnvI of its navigating, enginee 
The maintenance and operation of our ' 
States Steamboat Inspection Service. 

For safety during foggy weather our 
flashlight fog signals. The electrical flash 
opposing craft at a much greater distance % 
aelves. » 

LET! OrOEBAlE PBODUOTION IN OUE 
OWN BACK TAEO 

We hear a great deal of talk, and all of 
us contribute to the genersl pow.wow, about 
the other fellow's decreased production. We 
glibly cite from our friends' conversations, 
examples of work which ahould be done ini 
an hour, but which took a certain workman 
two hours ; of laziness and refussl to work, 
etc And what good does this do, this in- 
crimination of the other fellow, usually 
nnknownt 

What we must do is to work- ourselves 
and be sure that there can be no possible 
ground for a like criticism leveled at us. 

Each man muat feel his own responsi- 
bility and show that he realizes the situation 
by his production on the job in which he 
finds himaelf. This electric railway indus- 
try, for example, ia a business vitally im- 
portant to the whole community and to 
each and every individual in it. And the 
entire group of men in the industry can 
well begin their efforts at home. Each of 
us must reslize his obligstion to the indus- 
try, upon the succcn of which our own in- 
dividual successes depend ; to appeal to our 
self -interest. If we all did that very thing, 
and acted upon that realisation one hun« 
dred per cent we would at least da •• mto 
than our duty to our •mb jsk, •• tmn< n^ 
to the industry and through the industry 
to the country. 

lu some places this is being done, and the 
habit is contagious. Let's all commence in 
our own back yard and get to work on a 
production basis we've never attempted be- 
fore. Give the message to the other fellow 
by example, by advertising, by encoursgo- 
' '"Electric Railway Journal," 
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y^HIS ISSUE of Train-O- 
\^ J Grams details, item by 
^■^ item, the service require- 
ments of the public which were 
more generally discussed in the 
last issue of Tram-O-Grams. 
These are not expenditures in- 
tended to benefit the investors. 
nor (with two or three excep- 
tions) are they for the benefit of 
the employes; almost entirely 
they arc for the sole purpose of 
giving better and mor6 service to 
the street car rider and for secur- 
mg greater economy of opera- 
tion through immediate expendi- 
tures. 

Take, for example, the first 
item on the list, which is fairly 
tsrpical. A proposed expenditure 
of $800 for painting car ceilings 
while 

In the Tramway Suggestion 
G>ntest for employes, which funs 
throughout the year and by 
means of which the Company is 
constantly securing from emplldyes 
good suggestions for which suit- 
able rewards are paid, regarding 
better and more economical op- 
eration of the Tramway system, 
ail employe in the lighting de- 
f>artment suggested that all car 



ceilings be white enameled. 
WhIt^ giving a maximum re- 
flection of li^t, he said, would 
increase the illumination of the 
car 40 per cent, which, in turn, 
woul<} make possible a reduction 
in the use of coal for power 
through using a smaller tungsten 
globe or fewer lamps, and would 
cut down the maintenance «x- 
pense of the lamps, all of which 
would help in cutting down oper- 
atmg costs. His assertions were 
checked by photo-metric and elec- 
trical tests made in the Engineer- 
ing Department and were sub- 
stantiated. 

You have probably noticed 
some of the white-ceilinged can 
on your line. If you have, you 
have noticed that the interior is 
brighter, m spite of the fact that 
between 35 and 40 per cent of 
electric current for lighting is be- 
ing saved through the use or 
fewer or smaller lamps. 

Many such improvements that 
mean as good or better service for 
the car riders, with appreciable 
economies of operation, are 
shown in diese detailed plans, and 
lack just one thing — the money 
to put them dirough. 
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On some properties the relations with the newspapers have not 
always been as close and cordial as they might be. In Atlanta, an 
effort has been made to report promptly all accidents of a character 
sufficiently serious to be of real news value. One of the first men 
notified in case of an unusual delay in service or mishaps of a violent 
nature is the publicity man of the company, who immediately tele- 
phones the papers, giving them the exact facts. In this way, the news- 
papers are put under an obligation which they will sometime recognize. 

They, in turn, ask the newspapers to print every item of improved 
service as it is developed. This they are willing to do, with the result 
that the Public is not only kept informed as to current schedules, but 
the company gleams a full cumulative effect of a continuing series of 
items, all proclaiming the progress of an improved service to the Pub- 
lic, which results in increased riding. 

Moving Pictures: 

Moving pictures have become the greatest aid to education that 
civilization has created. They offer today one of the greatest fields 
for advertising, and are peculiarly adaptable to carrying the various 
types of message which the street railway industry must convey to its 
users and potential users. 

There are two reasons why this is true. First — it reproduces 
incidents, events and ideas for high-minded people, — the 85 per cent; 
second — moving pictures are projected imder facilities ideal for con- 
centration in that there is but one thing before the vision and the 
room is dark. It is for these reasons that moving pictures offer one 
of the best ways of putting ideas in the consciousness of human beings. 
It is the opinion of the committee that there are three ways in which 
moving pictures can be utilized to advantage by street railway in- 
dustries. First — Safety productions for the car riding public and the 
company employees. Second — Publicity productions for the promotion 
of special financial and engineering problems, which require the 
approval of the car riders. Third — Industrial engineering productions 
to instruct shop employees and trainmen in efficiency methods. These 
three types serve entirely different purposes and are equally important. 
The safety production will aim to educate the car riding public as 
well as the car employees. Reports of the National Safety Council 
show that accidents tend to fall off considerably after every campaign 
for exercising greater caution. The great weakness about a campaign 
is that while the public is urged to be careful it is only a spasmodic 
urging, and furthermore, rarely are the people shown what to do and 
what not to do. A series of safety reproduction films should show 
how accidents on and off a street car occur and how they may be 
prevented. The purpose should be to instruct the public as a pre- 
ventative measure or assurance against accidents. 
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That type of film which may be termed a publicity production 
requires the utmost good judgment and foresight, and if wisely used, 
can pave and prepare the way for many otherwise difficult developments, 
extensions and improvementjs. 

The third type of film production recommended pertains to shop 
and operating efficiency. The need for training in production is 
universally recognized. The type of training to be adopted should 
always concern itself with the development of men to see and undern 
stand the causes behind wastes, leaks, power losses, and injuries to 
equipment which continually occur. With this purpose in mind the 
methods can be devoloped from a study of the films to overcome fexist- 
ing inefficiency with regard to human time, machine time, power saving, 
preservation of equipment. 

If the average, shop man can be trained to function just 5 per cent 
more efficiently the yearly saving will be considerable. If, by means 
of a well filmed actual or exaggerated cartoon picture, the average 
motorman can be shown the damage he does to car wheels every 
time he sets his brakes before or just at the moment of sanding the 
track, or, if he could be shown the expressions on the faces of his 
passengers every time he advances his controller two or three points at 
once causing the circuit breaker to be thrown out with a blinding 
flash and loud report, it is probable that he would be more careful 
to prevent that sort of thing and even a slight effort' on the part of 
all the employees day after day would mount to large proportions over 
a period of a year. 

It has been stated by one industrial engineer that his experiences 
tend to prove that the average shop is working on an average of thirty 
minutes per hour. Nothing can better show up the truth of the 
situation than competently directed industrial engineering films. 

The best film in the world could' accomplish * no good if it were to 
remain in the vault. A safety film, for instance, should! be shown 
in schools, possibly in some of the churches, so far as possible where- 
ever children may be reached; it should also be shown in theatres. 
The second type should be routed in the same way, and planned to 
cover all the meetings and gatherings where it is possible to arrange 
for its projection. The third type of production would, of course, be 
for company consumption only, but it is possible that an industrial 
training course for employees might on some properties be 'adopted as 
a definite part of their educational program. 

ADVE&TISIira INDIBECTLY 

Public Bodies and Civic Associations, such as Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce and Advertising Clubs: 
The most valuable asset a street railway can have on its books is 
the good will of the Public. 
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Manufacturers value good will at millions of dollars, and good will 
is simply the result of the confidence the people in general have in 
the character of an organization. 

To build' good will and extent your radius beyond your present 
circle is your' responsibility. Advertising is one of the mediums that 
will carry the character of your organization to your Public and help 
form its opinion. 

Without properly formed public opinion you may be eliminated. 
You must cultivate it. You cannot ignore it, but you can mold and 
direct it if you are alive to the fact that you are dealing with human 
beings. 

Successful business men have long since demonstrated that success 
is achieved through the cultivation of elements of human interest 
in business. You like to trade at such places — places where there is 
a friendly desire to satisfy in every particular. We understand that 
the disposition may be right and yet there may be financial reasons why 
your- company cannot satisfy in every particular. We all have our 
financial troubles, and yet we can all do more to have our Public 
understand these difficulties. Advertise them through your employees, 
(by putting them in possession of the facts) at your clubs, lodges, 
at the golf course, and through newspaper copy, circular letters and 
car cards. 

Present conditions call for economy in operation. You may not 
be able to do all you want to reach your ideal, but for the salvation 
of your company do all that you can. 

Traditional practice is not enough today. Times and conditions 
hjLve changed. Some railway operators have not. Eight million men 
have bought automobiles which are taking traffic and at the same time 
increasing your operating expenses through increasing your operating 
difficulties and accident hazards. 

Cultivate the Public with the knowledge that you must not over- 
look any of your every-day car riders. Many of them are influential 
office-holding persons. They are all public opinion formers and car-, 
riders. If you can't speak their language, get some one who can. 
Your experience, integrity and good intentions alone are not enough. 
But when all of them are backed by continuous interest on 'the part of 
your employees and yourself — then a different story. 

Don't forget that the heart must be right. 

Your interest in all civic matters, by the expenditure of your time, 
money and effort in local commercial or civic bodies, is evidence 
of your good faith. 

And after all is said and done, all methods of merchandising 
transportation are partly wasted without th^ good will of the Public. 
It is yours for the asking — 

If you are a good mixer or' emplcy those who are. 
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if you can take the time to read! of what the other fellow is doing. 

If you are not so smothered! with detail that you do not find time to 
do new constructive thinking. 

If you realize that some of the sales methods of other successful 
men are applicable to your business. 

If you " keep your ear close to the ground." 

If you are human and realize that your business success comes from 
human beings. 

If you know that adverse public opinion costs you car riders and 
damage claims. 

If you deal fairly and squarely with employees and public. 

If you realize that there is a lot in the Golden Rule. 

If you know that your regulations and rules should be tempered with 
human kindness, but not to the extent of lax discipline. 

If you let the members of your organization (who are dissemina- 
tors of ** inside stuff ") know what is going on. 

Ways and Means of Co-operating with National, State and Local 
Public and Government Bodies: 

Your committee wishes to emphasize the necessity for taking an 
active part in all civic affairs. It is not enough for one or two old 
staid executives to retain membership in a civic organization, the meet- 
ings of which they rarely attend. It is important 'and, in the opinion 
of the committee, almost essential to the best interests of the industry 
that those officials and employees of the company who are best adapted 
by nature and personality for mixing and concerning themselves with 
the work of civic and public interests of this kind be selected for 
membership in both local and state organizations, and that they take 
a special interest in as many of these national, state and local activities 
as their duties will permit. 

In other words, it is the opinion of your committee that in every 
locality the street railway industry must enter as thoroughly into all 
the phases of business life of the community as any other concern 
of like size. 

ASSOCIATION AID 

Your committee appreciates the necessity for doing more than mak- 
ing a study of this subject with appropriate recommendations. In-» 
variably, when recommendations are made a few who are particularly 
interested or to whose attention it has been especially called read the 
report or a portion of it, and except as a matter of record, it serves 
little or no purpose. Your committee thinks that the recommenda- 
tions made last year, together with those embodied in this report art 
of sufficient importance to merit some special attention, and with 
this in mind has considered ways and means of bringing the recom- 
mendations to the attention of the industry, and, thereafter, lending 
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assistance to those companies who ^sh to avail themselves of any 
one of them. 

The Association, at the present time, employs a gentleman known as 
Publicity Director, whose duties require him to visit many properties 
in the course of a year, and it is the opinion of your committee that 
it might be feasible to add to his duties the work of bringing to the 
attention of the industry from time to time, in his traveling, such of 
these recommendations as seem particularly appropriate and aiding 
them in the inauguration of any new or additional programs which 
member companies may deem feasible for adoption. 

Your committee further recommends that Aera be asked to run a 
series of articles on the more important phases of this subject in order 
that their importance may more emphatically be brought to the atten- 
tion of the industry throughout the country. It is urged that these 
articles be prepared especially for the consumption of the rank and 
file of motormen and conductors and others directly concerned in 
operating the cars. Companies having house organs can reprint these 
articles and gain widespread benefit while others may subscribe for 
sufficient copies of Aera to obtain fairly wide circulation among the 
trainmen. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. BOYCE, 

F. L. Butler, 
H. C. Clark. 
F. R. Coaxes, 

A. H. Ferrandou, 

B. W. FrauenthaLj 
A. L. Kempster, 
M. B. Lambert, 

A. Stuart Pratt, 
S. L. Vaughan, 
Elton Wilde, 

J. H. Alexander, Chairman, 
Committee on Merchandising Transportation, 

President Stevens: — Mr. Coates, we do not want to im- 
pose on your good nature, and I don't believe the members 
of the Convention want to take the time t6 have this report 
read in detail. The report is printed, and all the members 
have had an opportunity to read it. If it meets with the 
pleasure of the Convention, we will suspend the reading of 
the report and go on with the discussion. 

We are very fortunate today in being able to have with us 
Mr. W. L. Goodwin, of the Society of Electrical Develop- 
ment, who has agreed to discuss this report. Mr. Goodwin. 
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SELLING TRANSPORTATION 

Discussion by W. L. Goodwin, Assistant to President, 
Society for Electrical Development, New York City. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, I deem it quite a privilege to have 
the opportunity of discussing the paper, but I am not quite so sure 
that I am going to be able to make myself understood. As I look 
over tliis gathering and observe the proceedings of the Convention, 
I am reminded that it is very similar to assimilating a great many 
minds into one religious belief. That would be quite a difficult propo- 
sition. To try ajid convince you that my form of religion is the kind 
of religion that you should follow would probably be an immense 
task; and so I am starting out feeling that I am not going to make 
much progress in discussing the report, because I think we approach 
the subject from opposite religious beliefs. In other words, we have 
in the street railway industry, or in the transportatbn industry, an 
abundance of executive, financial, engineering an3 operating talent. 
No one will question the ability of the man in these different Con- 
ventions of the street railway industry — men of great ability. But in 
spite of that fact, the industry is in very bad shape. In other words, 
this wonderful ability either is being misdirected, or it fails to under- 
stand its problems. The problem of the street railway industry, as I 
see it, is mainly a selling problem and not an operating problem, and 
in order to meet the problem successfully, you must possess sales 
knowledge. First let me say the report is good. 

It contains many excellent points. Biit I take it as my job to de- 
velop, not the good, but the weak points in the report. As I study 
the report, I see all through it a sincere and earnest endeavor to find 
the answer to the problem, but the answer is not there. As I will 
attempt to point out to you later on, as I discuss the report, I do, 
however, feel that it ought to be supplemented and elaborated upon, 
because the report shows all the way through it that there are men 
on the Committee who have a realization of sales instinct, but to get 
their ideas over and to apply their ideas, is the difficult point. 

Have we considered all of the details as to what has transpired in 
the past in an endeavor to sell transportation and have we translated 
such knowledge into the existing situation? If we do that, you will 
see the need of reorganizing your institutions before you can carry 
out the ideas expressed in this report. In other words, the physical 
set-up of a street railway company does not lend itself to the adoption 
of the suggestions contained in this report, and so it would seem to 
me that the opening paragraph of the report should deal with the 
fimdamental principles involved : first, the necessity of setting up the 
right kind of organization to carry our your purposes, and you do not, 
as a general rule, find the kind of an organization in the street rail- 
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way industry prepared to accept these suggestions. Executives are 
thinking mainly in financial and operating terms, and when they 
approach a merchandising problem they approach it from that stand- 
point. So you state and restate it in the report in the opening para- 
graphs. You are in business to make money. "You are going to 
make money selling transportation." You have no other way of mak- 
ing it, therefore, it is a selling proposition. 

Now, let us take the report and analyze it, paragraph by paragraph. 
First, the problem is a selling problem and not an operating problem; 
do we all agree 011 that? It matters not whether we are selling car 
rides with trolley cars and tracks, whether we are using motor buses or 
other conveyances. Our commodity is transportatwn. We have it to 
sell. People want to buy it. If we are going to be successful we have 
got to sell it for more than it costs. That is obvious. The first thing 
we must do, then, is to set up in the organization a sales department. 
Some one man must be charged with the responsibility of selling 
transportation at a profit. That means a new type of man in the 
industry, or the retaining of the existing staff. 

Since my arrival here I have observed, and with much interest, made 
mental record of the lobby talk. There is much talk about products 
which have to do with operation, discussion relating to finances, legal 
and engineering problems. But I have yet to hear any discussion of 
your real problenj — How to merchandise transportation at a profit. 

The first recommendation in the paper is education of employes, 
and the first subject discussed is courtesy. Now, to me that is ele- 
mentary. Can you conceive of selling anything without having em- 
ployes — without having salesmen who are courteous ? That is obvious. 
Why talk about it? It is something that should have been conceded 
and enforced twenty-five years ago. If you had a large manufacturing 
company or a department store, and you had a lot of employes behind 
the counter sellinqr goods, you would not suggest that they be courteous. 
That is perfectly obvious. 

I have attended sales conventions for perhaps twentv-five years 
and I have met some of the country's greatest sales executives yet I 
have never heard the word " courtesy " mentioned at a sales meeting. 
A man could not be a salesman unless he was courteous; he under- 
stands that the minute he enters the selling field. Selling implies 
courtesy. So, that is not my idea of an approach to the problem. 
The first thiner is to instill into the employe the fact that his job is to 
sell trpnsr»ortation and common sense will dictate to him that he must 
be courteous. 

I" the first t)ara"Taph the report says. "Your Committee has acrreed, 
in substance, that the industry must activelv educate its employes to a 
point where it can demand of them the courtesy and service which is 
essential to the industrv's adequate development." Broadly speaking, 
I do not believe that the employes realize their function. They lik^- 
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wise have thought in terms of operating details. Let us, therefore, 
first undertake to get over the idea that their real job is one of selling 
and operating; it is but a means to an end. Suppose you have a poor 
product. Suppose you ask more for the product than it is worth, 
the mere fact that you are courteous will not induce people to buy 
your product. You may be ever so courteous, but if your product has 
not a real value you can't sell it properly, in volume and at much 
profit. Why tell your employes to be courteous? If your product 
has value, has merit and it does not cost much, there is no need for 
courtesy. You might better swear about it once in awhile and tell the 
people the truth about it than to be courteous and go broke. Expressed 
in another way: People will go to much trouble and suffer much 
inconvenience, annoyance, or even humiliation when they can buy 
something for less than it costs. But you are not dealing in bargains. 
At least you should not be so engaged. 

The second paragraph deals with company problems. I don't believe 
the men in the industry always grasp their problems. Until the exec- 
utives in the company grasp their problems what is the use of passing 
them on to the platform man or other men in the organization. The 
executive must first get the idea and then it is an easy matter to pass 
it on to the employes. 

On page 21 the report refers to noon-hour talks and so forth. It 
talks about getting our men together in the noon hour and impressing 
upon them whatever ideas you may have in regard to selling transporta- 
tion. In all the meetings which I have conducted I never for a minute 
thought of asking: my men to come into a sales meeting and listen to a 
sales talk on their own time. That is a part of the company's busi- 
ness. And if you start out to instill into the men the idea of salesman-' 
ship, and you expect them to give up their own time in order to grasp 
your understanding of the problem, they are going to resent it. If 
you are going to retrain your men as salesmen, you certainly ought to 
do it in the companv's time and not in the men's time, because they 
have never been trained in this way. It is not their fault that they 
approach their problems from an operating standpoint instead of a 
selling standpoint. If they have been trained wrongly in the first place 
then they ought to be retrained in the company's time and not in their 
own time. It is just the same as if you decided to take a man off a 
car and put him on some other work. You would not expect him to 
train himself in his own time. You would take your own time and 
your own money and give him the necessary training to qualify him 
for the new position. So, if you are going to retrain the men on the 
selling idea, it should be done in the company's time. 

On page 22 the report speaks about the times when men are 
standinqr around waiting for a change of shifts; posters or pamphlets 
about the bulletin board and other material should be used to acquaint 
them with the selling proposition. It seems to me that in the hiring 
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of employes, and in giving them their preliminary training for their 
duty, that they should be first trained in the simple principles of sell- 
ing. No man should be put on a car and sent out or taught the 
operation of a car until he first understands his real job, which is 
one of selling. Give him the simple elementary training in selling 
first, and if he shows ability along that line and we are sure he is 
going to be courteous, then it is time to teach him the physical opera- 
tion of the car. But the first thing to db is to teach him the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship, because that is what his real job amounts to. 

On page 22, paragraph 2, the report deals with the matter of adver- 
tising first, atid throughout the report you read about advertising and 
publicity, and in a number of places in the report advertising and 
publicity are given precedence to selling. In other words, the expres- 
sion used — "Advertising and selling." 

Now, as a fundamental proposition, advertising is a subdivision of 
selling, and so, as I read the report, I must assume that you do not 
get a grasp of the fundamental proposition, because when you talk 
about advertising and publicity as an important phase in the selling 
of transportation, you talk about a subdivision of selling. We have 
many successful operations carried on where advertising is not carried 
on at all — advertising in the sense that we understand the printed 
expression. Selling is made up of two component parts, the spoken 
word and the printed word. They must be coordinated and directed 
along uniform lines. You have in the platform man the opportunity 
for the spoken word, and in posters and other means, such as news- 
paper advertising, the opportunity for the printed word. But both the 
printed word and the spoken word are subdivisions of selling. I have 
in mind right now a very large railway company in this country that 
is carrying on a very aggressive program of advertising or publicity, 
as you would understand it, and the printed word fails to coincide 
with the company's policy, and every car rider in that town feels that ; 
although they can't see it, they feel it. Now, a keen sales executive 
would soon realize that fault, and would not use in the printed word 
an expression conflicting with the company's policy as the car rider 
understands or believes the policv to be. In this case, the publicity 
man has an idea ; he expresses it in a poster or in the newspapers, and 
the idea goes out, but the company's policy does not fit in, and so it 
is just time and money wasted. This would seem to indicate lack of 
correlation between sales policy and management. 

On page 22 the report talks about Association aid to member com- 
panies; and there again the expression is used "Association Publicity 
Manager." In other words, the Association Publicity Manager is 
available for the member companies, to go about and show you how 
to employ methods of publicity. Now if you would conceive of 
setting up a publicity department before you set up a sales department. 
pnd the advertising man was talking about the product before you had 
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some one to sell it, then I would take it to mean about the same thing. 
Let us express it in another way. Suppose we have a manufacturing in- 
stitution. We have manufactured our product, and our product is now 
available for the market. We hire a publicity man to talk about it ; but 
you must, at least, have the semblance of a sales department before you 
pass it on to the public. In reality you have a selling department, but 
it is not being directed by a sales executive. To have a publicity man 
fn your Association go about the country and advise and consult with 
the member companies as to how to employ publicity is of little value. 
He must first be able to go to a sales department. I would say that the 
title of this gentleman should be the Association sales manager, who 
would go to the member companies and suggest to them methods of 
setting up a sales organization, and then, after that is done, the pub*- 
licity man comes along and he suggests ideas which lend themselves 
to print, as to how the sales department can function more effectively. 
But in this case you are talking about publicity before you have a 
sales department to carry out the idea. And so I think that the expres- 
sion in that, section should be a sales manager and not a publicity 
manager. 

On page 23 the report says, "It is manifestly impossible either 
in the foregoing summary or in the following discussions of some 
of the phases of this subject for the Committee to lay out in detail 
the exact remedies recommended for each given instance." Now, I 
think again, right there, that that remedy is to enunciate the funda- 
mental principles involved, and the fundamental principle here involved 
is setting up the sales organization that will take care of the details in 
each community, and that will necessarily vary from place to place. 
So, the idea of discussing the details, or even intimating the details 
until we first have the organization that is going to function, is funda- 
mentally wrong. 

On page 24, the second paragraph, th^ report says, " Many train- 
men on entering the service do not seem to have been taught the rudi- 
ments of courtesy and many of the old employes and despatchers and 
inspectors have forgotten the need of it." Now, how would you teach 
courtesy and selling to the platform men, or other employes of the 
company, unless the management first understands the fundamental 
principle involved, which is clearly a merchandising or selling job. 
It is a hopeless case if we look to the platform man to grasp the idea 
of selling car rides until the executives have first grasped the idea, 
willing and anxious to apply it and delegate to some one individual, 
with sales instinct and executive ability, the responsibility to put the 
idea over. 

Later on, in the same paragraph, the report says that the remedy 
for discourtesy is dismissal. I don't think that is the remedy at this 
time. When you consider the high labor turn-over that you have had 
for the past twenty-five years in the street railway industry, dismissal 
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has not brought, the answer. In other words, the men are not entirely 
to blame. They are struggling with all kinds of conditions, and they 
become peeved and occasionally they become discourteous. I often 
marvel at the patience of platform men. However, as you change the 
set-up, the tendency to be discourteous will decrease as has been proven 
in many cities. Correct the fault from above. 

And in the same section of the report, "Any conductor who is over- 
sensitive will never be a good salesman." Why talk about these men 
as conductors and motormen? Why drscriminate ? They are both 
salesmen. Drop the title conductor. It is very much misunderstood. 
Drop the title on the cap of motorman and conductor. Substitute a 
badge with his name At first he will resist, but in time he will feel 
proud of his name. Better have a neat sign reading, "This car m 
charge of * John Smith/ " 

On page 25 the report says, " Employes should be kept informed 
on many problems confronting the company." And likewise the com- 
pany should be informed of problems confronting the employes, as 
sales methods are developed and applied. A keen salesman keeps his 
sales manager informed of the competition on conditions he encounters. 

On the same page is a recommendation that all the employes pui- 
chase stocks or bonds or other securities of the company. It seems 
to me that here is a way out. An excellent and timely suggestion. It 
has been employed in other divisions of the public utilities industry 
with considerable success, and a start might be made by offering 
bonuses of some kind, of course, in stock or other securities, for 
unusually meritorious service, in which the employes would feel that 
they have an opportunity to earn an interest in the company by faith- 
fully carrying out the policies of the company. I don't think, broadly 
speaking, you would want to ask a man to buy securities of all rail- 
way companies under the present market conditions. But you might 
set up a certain sum or percentage of receipts during a period of a 
year, such amounts to be applied to securities, and in that way estab- 
lish the principle of employe ownership. But I think it would be a 
mistake, broadly speaking, to start out on any plan of selling company 
securities to the men until you are first certain that the securities you 
are going to offer them are the kind of securities that you personally 
would wish to own. 

On page 26 there are a number of very valuable suggestions, but if 
you study that page of the report, you will realize how difficult it 
is to carry out the suggestions. Right here we are faced with the 
necessity of a proper organization or physical set up to carry them out. 
Broadly speaking there is no machinery in the organization of the 
average street railway company to carry out these suggestions. Now, 
if some one man will be designated the sales manager, sales executive 
or any other self -signifying title and given authority and held 
responsible, he can immediately take up these suggestions and put them 
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into effect. But today the question will arise, what department or 
individual of the company is responsible in carrying out the suggestions ? 

On page 27, third line, " The^ meetings should be short, not over 
twenty minutes; that the attendance be voluntary." In all my business 
operations, when I called sales meetings, it was absolutely compulsory 
on the part of the men to be present at the meetings. I was paying 
for their time, and it was not a question of whether they chose to 
attend the meeting or not. If you are going to retrain your employes, 
do it on your own time, and make attendance at the meetings com- 
pulsory; because whether the men are for the idea or not, if the idea 
is sound, they must be retrained and if you make it a voluntary act, 
you only get a small percentage of men to attend the meetings. 

Then follows a number of suggestions — the subject matter of the 
meetings. And here they are tabulated. It seems to me that the most 
important subject matter for discussion has been overlooked in these 
meetings. In all the sales meetings I have ever attended, there are 
three things that we have talked about — policy, product, competition 
and price. Your real problem today is one of competition and that is 
the thing you want to talk about. If every man in the organization 
recognizes this competition, you will find a way to meet it. And so 
I would put at the head of the list of subjects to be discussed, compe- 
tition. Now that competition may be in the form of unfavorable public 
opinion; it may be a demagog newspaper or a muckraking politician; 
it may be legislative regulation; it may be reflected in the form of a 
fare to cover the cost of the right kind of service. Those are all forms 
of competition, and they should be talked about in the sales meetings, 
b' cause they must be overcome. And if you will look upon regulation 
and legislation and unfavorable public opinion, unfavorable publicity, 
as forms of competition, then you develop means of combating this 
competition. 

Why not include under the list of subjects to be discussed what we 
call sales demonstration? Have a qualified man, perhaps, give a 
demonstration of how to answer a disgruntled rider, a discourteous 
customer. In other words, have experienced qualified men or salesmen 
in the company who will explain to other men in the company the 
methods they employ in combating a dissatisfied customer. If you do 
that it will soon boost your own organization. In sales meetings of 
commercial institutions, the successful salesmen go through a sales 
talk and they explain how they meet the arguments of the dissatisfied 
customer. If the men possess general knowledge of how to meet this 
dissatisfied customer, thev will be able to handle such incidents in a 
more satisfactory way. So, the two subjects to be added are the dis- 
cussion of competition and sales talks among the salesmen to platform 
men, so that they can meet these cases as they arise. 

On page 28 and all through the report you seem to promote the idea 
that there is a greater field 'of opportunity in getting publicity through 
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your Association organs. I think the Association organs have done 
more to retard the development and activity in Association progress 
than any other single agency. We are becoming a sort of a mutual 
admiration society. Your own organ says only the things you like to 
hear, and the editors very naturally edit out all the unpleasant things 
about your business. We look too much to our own expressions, and 
I think that an Association publication should merely express those 
essential things you must know which you cannot get expressed through 
the public press. You have all through the industry trade magazines 
that are very glad to get your expressions, and yet you depend more, 
or less on your own journal. If you must have a journal, limit it to 
those subjects which cannot be put into the independent press. In your 
own journal you are always reading the things you like to hear. Your 
time is limited, the time that you can spend in reading. If you are 
going to give all your time to reading your own journal, you are going 
to lose the opportunity of getting the negative expression that comes 
out in the free press. I think that oiight to be considered very care- 
fully. 

On page 29 it says, " The success of any business depends upon the 
hearty co-operation of all the employes." It then tollows, if we are 
going to have hearty co-operation of all employes we must have a 
simple understanding on the part of all employes as to the problem in 
hand. Now, for the last two or three weeks I have taken occasion 
to ride on street cars in various sections of the country and to ask 
different car men about just what their problem was. They have not 
the slightest conception of what their job really is. I have asked a 
number of executives at this meeting what the problem was. They 
do not seem to have a grasp of the problem. You cannot have a hearty 
co-operation in a company effort until all the employes of the company 
have a clear understanding of the problem. I doubt very much if you 
were to ask one hundred men to get up in this convention and tell you 
what the one big problem is, whether they would all agree on it. One 
man would say it is legislation and another man would say it is- regula- 
tion. But after all, the real problem is just merely one of selling. 
These are merely the tools, the implements, by which you carry forward 
the product of invested capital. 

On page 31 the Committee brings out the point I have already 
touched on, "advertising, direct'- The real object of advertising is 
to sell. Now, if I use some technical expression in the street rail- 
way industry that you men fully imdterstand, and if I failed to apply 
a correct expression, you would all smile. But to one who under- 
stands the fundamental principles of selling, the real object of adver- 
tising is not always to sell a definite product. That is the reverse 
English of the idea. Advertising is merely a form of selling. Selling 
is not a form of advertising. Now, in order to put over a selling 
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campaign for the street railway industry or any other industry, you 
must first have a product; you must next have a pohcy, cEnd you must 
next have companies that in themselves have a good will value. Then 
you have something to talk about. But to undertake a good will cam- 
paign in the street railway industry, and sign to the ad the signature 
of the American Electric Railway Association, would be a waste of 
time and money, because in the public mind they have no knowledge 
of the American Electric Railway Association and as such the Associa- 
tion has no good will value to the man on the street. Your Association 
is known in the trade. It is something for the trade to talk about, and 
not something for the public to know about, because they are not con- 
cerned after all. I simply mention that because the suggestions all the 
way through the paper talk about advertising and publicity. The 
fundamental problem is one of selling. One street railway company 
may employ a good sales executive and never spend five cents in adver- 
tising. Why, in this great industry, do we note this absence of adver- 
tising, this absence of publicity? — the very fact that you have never 
had a sales department. If you had a sales department in the street 
railway industry, it would be one of the greatest advertised industries, 
because it renders an essential service and should and can be made a 
popular industry, because everybody should, and most people do, buy 
street car rides at least once a day. 

Right there I am reminded that the editor of Collier's Weekly men- 
tioned before the National Electric Light Association June convention, 
the question of a campaign. "If you are starting out on advertising 
and publicity you think of a campaign. Let us assume that at this 
meeting you decide to launch a campaign of breathing for the next 
forty minutes, and everybody will breathe, and. at the end of the forty 
minutes period we will all cease breathing. What will happen? You 
cannot any more have campaigns in publicity or advertising than you 
can have a campaign of breathing." That is a thing that you must do 
365 days of the year. A campaign ends at a given time, but publicity 
goes on forever. Don't start with the idea that you are going to have 
a campaign. Your selling job goes on forever. You might have as a 
part of the selling job intermediate campaigns to put over certain ideas, 
but your selling operations must go on forever. 

I think the actual detailed suggestions that have been put up in the 
form of publicity ideas are most valuable. They are very fine, healthy 
constructive suggestions, and if they can be applied, undoubtedly they 
will produce results; but you must first get in your organization the 
machinery that will make possible the carrying out of the suggestions. 

It would seem to me that one way to carry out the ideas contained 
in this report — and they are very valuable ideas, as I take it — would 
be for the Association to employ in addition to this publicity director 
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a man with selling ability, a man who will go through the member 
companies and take the talent you have, analyze it and study it, and 
then point out to you the men in your organization who seem best 
qualified to head up your sal^s department, and lay out the scheme of 
your organization. It matters not whether the company is a one man 
company with one car or a ten man company with ten cars or a 
thousand cars. Suppose we had one street car, and this was a horse 
car, and we had one horse, and we had one driver, and he was the 
whole railroad company. Well, his idea in having this horse and this 
car and running it would be to sell something, and he would go along, 
as he did in the old days, and he would soon get to know everybody in 
the community, and he would call his customers Bill and Tom and 
Harry, he would be a salesman ; and after awhile he would become pros- 
perous and decide he would hire another man to run a car. Then he is 
directing it from a sales standpoint. Then we have two men. We 
have one operating the company and we have the other directing it, 
and the man directing it is the sales manager, and the other fellow 
on the car is the salesman. Let us build up the organization always 
with that thought in mind. No matter how far we go there must be 
two clear subdivisions of your problem and organization: one is your 
selling problem and the other is your operating problem, and in order 
to carry out the suggestions in this report you are to have a clear 
picture of the sales part of your organization, and if you do that I 
think you can transform the street railway industry into a most profit^ 
able industry. 

Electricity and transportation service are not necessities. They are 
mere conveniences. When you are serving the interests of a com- 
munity you are inclined at times to feel, that you are serving by suffer- 
ance, but you should feel that you are serving a convenience and it is 
a privilege to do so. You are in competition with many other agencies. 
You are selling street car transportation, that is in competition with 
other agencies. Approach your problem from the idea of convenience, 
more convenient than something else, and then you will get the idea 
of sales instinct which will enable you to present the qualities of your 
product against all other kinds of competition. But as long as you 
think that you are selling a necessity, which the public must buy, you 
will never get anywhere. (Applause.) 

President Stevens: — I know we are all very grateful to 
Mr. Goodwin who, as you know, is not a member of our Asso- 
ciation, for coming here and giving us the benefit of his views. 
We would like next to hear from Mr. Harry Reid, President 
of the Interstate Public Service Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
for a further discussion of this report. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Discussion by Harry Reid, President, 
Interstate Public Service Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — I deem it an honor to have the 
opportunity of giving a few thoughts on this subject, but I am afraid 
tnat my remarks are going to be rather tame after Mr. Goodwin's very 
able talk. 

The report of your Committee on this important subject shows care- 
ful and prolonged thought. I am sure we all agree that the members 
are entitled to our commendation and gratitude. 

Summing up the Committee's report in a word, it would seem that 
merchandising transportation is entirely a matter of proper public 
relations. I have wondered many times since reading the report of the 
Special Committee on Reorganization to the Executive Committee of 
the Association, why a Public Relations Section of our Association, 
modeled after the Public Relations Section of our sister organization, 
the National Electric Light Association, was not recommended. 

The best method of developing proper public relations consists in 
giving satisfactory and adequate service rather than in proceeding on 
the theory that they can be developed by oral and advertised alibis and 
excuses. Good business management does not depend upon popular 
sympathy, nor can sympathy help very much in its attainment. 

In the first place we must have something of merit to sell. Through 
proper salesmanship and advertising our success will follow naturally. 

Personally, I believe that the time has come when further increase 
in rates cannot be expected and that every one connected with the 
electric transportation business should cease referring to it as a 
** busted " enterprise. I believe nothing succeeds like success. Shabby 
clothes and nmdown heels rarely bring forth very much sympathy. 
We have got to get our clothes pressed, our heels straightened and put 
on a prosperous appearance, even though it is somewhat feigned. Of 
course, a new suit of clothes and new pair of shoes may be rather 
difficult to pay for, but it is not so difficult to appear in the market 
with the optimism of a purchaser. In other words, " optimism " should 
be written in electric lights on our sign posts, thus pointing to our 
isuccess. 

The property for which I am responsible fairly demonstrates the 
success of this bit of philosophy, and for fear that some members 
present are not familiar with our situation I will say that it includes 
traction lines operating between Indianapolis, Indiana, and Louisville, 
Kentucky, the city lines in New Albany, Jeflfersonville and Columbus, 
Indiana, and the suburban lines operating between New Albany, Jeffer- 
sonville and Louisville. 
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Within the five years during which I have been responsible for this 
property, through the purchase of additional equipment, I have seen 
our passenger receipts increased 42 per cent and our freight earnings 
increased from 6 per cent to 27 per cent of our gross business. The 
question may arise as to how this additional equipment was financed. 
The usual car trust equipment methods were followed. 

No city, state or nation can grow and prosper without proper trans- 
portation facilities. These facilities are the arteries through which 
the life blood of the communities pulsates. The world war has brought 
the people responsible for directing these facilities to realize that it is 
necessary for the public to be fully informed regarding them. I think 
if we can continue to carry out this policy developed during the war, 
it will bring about public relations of such a character and without 
which merchandising transportation is bound to fail. 

Left alone the cities will not realize or consider the importance of 
their transportation systems. Yet unfair treatment by city government 
of transportation facilities not only will tend to destroy the trans- 
portation facilities, but also will impair the prosperity and comfort of 
its citizens. The report of the Committee deals with this subject as 
the " merchandising any other commodity." 

In a general way this treatment is proper, but let us look into the 
question from this point of view. 

Is there a manufacturing concern in Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Geveland, Louisville or Indianapolis that involves as an investment for 
producing its product one equal to the transportation companies of 
these cities? How often does the manufacturer turn his capital? How 
often does the transportation company turn its capital? In the average 
manufacturer's business and the average transportation company's busi- 
ness, what is the difference in the relative ratio of net profit? Let us 
not, however, enlarge on existing conditions more than is necessary to 
bring ourselves to realize the importance of the work in hand. 

Selling our product, whether city street car transportation or inter- 
urban transportation, is perhaps one of the most, if not the "nost 
important phase of our work. 

The training of employes in this work is surely very essential to the 
success of any property. From the pick and shovel to the President's 
office more gray matter than we realize is required. The Committee 
reports that co-operation and co-ordination of all departments are 
important. They are absolutely necessary. General policies and sales 
methods should be determined by the executive in charge. Extreme 
care and rare judgment are necessary in determining these policies. 
The education of men to carry out these general policies costs vast 
sums of money each year. 

There is just one phase of the Committee's report on methods to 
which I want to direct your particular attention and that is the use of 
motion pictures. I think we are not likely to realize the full importance 
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of this powerful agency unless special attention is paid to it. My notion 
is that we could obtain a very wide distribution and showing of the 
right sort of films and at a comparatively small expense. If we had 
available films of a really instructive character, films which would 
honestly set forth the history and present day problems of electric 
transportation, I have no doubt they could be shown in the public 
schools, community centers, Y. M. C. A.'s and even in the commercial 
theatres at practically no expense. When we realize that service is 
the basis of merchandising our product and that service is closely 
related to our financial solvency and prosperity, we can then under- 
stand the importance of building up a cordial, intelligent public opinion 
respecting our business. 

It has been said very truly that a transportation company is judged 
largely by its platform men. The conductor and motor man are the 
salesmen who meet the public face to face. Do we realize the 
importance of the personal contact of the public with these men? Do 
we know their trials and difficulties? Are we giving these men the 
support they should have in order that they may deliver to us the 
measure of success we need and demand? I am afraid the answer to 
all these questions is too generally " No." 

Every man connected with a transportation company is a public 
servant. When a new man is placed on the pay rolls he should be 
educated carefully in his duties to the end that he may deliver to the 
public the service they demand. 

How shall this be done? There are many theories offered, and many 
worthy of consideration. The report of the Committee covers this 
subject thoroughly. 

Publicity is an important factor. The transportation system of the 
entire country is suffering from a lack of honest, straightforward 
publicity. Does the public know the efforts that are being made to 
create and maintain the service they demand? Does the public know 
the cost of such service? Does the public realize that, because of 
adverse legislation, both the states and cities, the average investor 
refuses to buy public utility securities? Does the public know that 
petty politicians use the transportation facilities of their cities and 
states as means to stir up hatred and animosity? Tell the public the 
truth. Do we realize that we have all of these problems to meet? If 
so, how are we meeting them? Publicity and lots of it is necessary. 
Let the people know our troubles. Impress upon them the importance 
of their transportation system, of their co-operation. 

Let us look well into our organization. Is it a real organization? 
Does the head of every department have his duties clearly outlined? 
Are the departments co-operating properly? Are the employes in each 
department being properly trained and educated to carry out their 
part of the program? Are we making future heads of departments in 
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our own organization? Are we endeavoring to fit our whole organiza- 
tion to meet the public squarely and fairly in the discussion of policies 
and rules which affect the public? 

All these questions and many others of equal importance are vital 
in merchandising transportation. 

President Stevens: — We will now hear from Mr. E. M. 
Walker, of the Terra Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction 
Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 

SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP 

Discussion by E. M. Walker, General Manager, 
Terre Haute, Ind. & Eastern Traction Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — ^I take it that the assignment of 
some small part in the discussion of the report of the Committee on 
Merchandising Transportation, which has just been read, carries with 
it the license or privilege to add at least a few of one's own thoughts 
on the subject, especially if he finds it difficult to amplify the points 
which have been so well and carefully treated in the report. 

Merchandising is salesmanship, and the merchant is a salesman. 
The salesman brings his wares, which he has been able by study and 
hard work to produce at a less cost than the buyer can produce them 
for himself, into contact with the wants or needs of the buyer. The 
buyer buys the thing because he needs or wants it and can save money 
by buying it. The salesman, therefore, makes a profit. If both are 
satisfied, that is, if the wares are perfect in quality, and the price is 
reasonable, both to the buyer and the seller, a customer is created, — and 
a customer is one who buys more than once, or who buys habitually 
from the same salesman. 

Merchandising or salesmanship in the last analysis is trading for a 
profit, and every true salesman or merchant has in mind his profit at 
the completion of the transaction. This is perhaps the reason why sales- 
manship is the missing link that has caused the non-success of the 
various forms of municipally-owned or operated projects in public 
service. It has been well said that a government not only abhors a 
surplus but also is indifferent to a deficit. Therefore, if a government 
is not and cannot be operated at or for a profit, why worry about sales- 
manship? 

I read only yesterday that any man can train himself to be a car- 
penter, but it is still a fact that good carpenters are born. And just 
so, good baseball players are bom. One could take a course of lectures 
on the arts and sciences of the game and could learn all the technique 
out of a text book, but no man and no book could teach, him how ro 
hit the ball, and hitting the ball is the salesmanship of baseball. There 
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is no doubt that the . champion home run hitter is champion because 
be believes in himself, believes in the team he plays on, and knows 
that the man he works for will see that his profit is adequate and 
satisfactory. 

We have all read of Jim Burleson, of El Paso. The all too brief 
story of his life and death as recently told, did not convey the idea that 
Jim knew much about the problems of merchandising and salesmanship, 
and yet he was a master. There was another Jim Burleson a quarter 
of a century ago on one of the suburban steam railroad lines out of 
Boston. In those days on a Saturday night a rather unruly crowd 
used to rush or roll from the saloons in time to catch the ii 130 train, 
which was regularly in charge of Dennis Collins, white haired, and 
over six feet tall. On nights when Dennis' run was in charge of a 
substitute this train was more than likely to become thoroughly 
demoralized, but Dennis had a way of selling the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad to these boisterous rowdies that proved 
him a thorough believer in himself, in his work and in his road. What 
we need is more Jim Burlesons. No doubt all railroads have a few — 
1 am sure that we have — and the task of the sales manager is to pick 
out as far as possible men of the salesman type. This of course cannot 
be done successfully when there are more jobs than men. 

Of perhaps equal importance in the merchandising of our transporta- 
tion is the matter of keeping abreast of the time by meeting the chang- 
ing and evolutionary standards of speed and comfort in equipment. 
We cannot meet 1921 demands with the standards of two decades ago. 
They neutralize good salesmanship by causing the salesman to become 
a non-believer in his job. Many a property has been able during the 
difficult years of the recent past, by the generous introduction of the 
light weight safety car on the three for two, or even two for one basis, 
to improve the quality and frequency of the ride, to keep down the 
fare, to increase the number of riders at least proportionately to the 
increased service, to stem the tide of the competing jitney bus, and 
finally, to live, and breathe, and to preserve the true semblance of real 
merchandising. 

Many who have gone thus far still realize that there are fields for 
salesmanship still unexplored. For example, how to get an increased 
number of riders interested in buying transportation when we need 
most to sell it — either by a reduced rate between certain hours, or by 
a free return ride in co-operation with a downtown sale of large pro- 
portions. These are no more than off-hand suggestions. Several times 
this year in connection with dollar day sales we have put out through 
a large department store a limited quantity of street car tickets at a 
reduced rate — "a dollar's worth to a customer, while they last." These 
have been popular items with the store management and customers, and 
of course have produced something in popularizing the riding habit. 

The bu3ring of automobiles goes steadily on and the automobile has 
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become our competitor to the extent that more people ride in them 
now than in the street cars. We cannot stop the spread of this 
competitor, but we can extend our efforts to make 6ur automobile 
owner a short ride prospect, as he has the riding habit more fully 
developed than the non-owner. 

As to newspaper publicity — and the examples given in the report 
of the Committee are most excellent, — I remember the trade mark of 
my old friend Henry. Humphrey, who made " Plymouth Rock Pants " 
famous : " The time to advertise is all the time." We should tell the 
people about ourselves always. The trouble with many of us has been 
that in days of prosperity we have been too secretive and too little 
inclined to think that we had things in common with the public. Then 
when dark days and trouble came the public showed its disinclination 
to bother with the problem. Let us tell the public about the good as 
well as the bad, telling them the truth always in which we believe just 
as implicitly as we believe in ourselves. 

This is salesmanship, whether of transportation or of any other com- 
modity. There is very little difference. Human nature does not change 
and wherever you find people you will find their reaction to real sales- 
manship, is about the same. After all, merchandising of transportation 
is a matter of men and methods, and there will probably be as many 
different methods as there are men. But wherever these methods are 
founded on knowledge of the business, truth, and an unfailing belief 
in one's self and one's work, that is the basis of true and successful 
salesmanship. 

President Stevens: — We would like to hear from Mr. 
F. G. Buffe, General Manager of the Kansas City Railways 
Co., Kansas City. 

F. G. Buffe: — Mr. President and Gentlemen: I did not 
understand that I was to be on the program for a formal dis- 
cussion of this paper and therefore I have nothing prepared. 
The very able discussion to which we have just listened, how- 
ever, has brought out some thoughts which might be further 
developed. 

Personally, I cannot agree with the idea advanced that it 
is possible to divorce our operating methods from the sales- 
manship of our product. When all is said and done, all that 
we sell is our operation. We are disposing of a service and 
not a commodity. I feel that sometimes we do not get the 
distinction between a commodity which can be wrapped and 
delivered to a customer arid a service of which he avails him- 
self at the instant of purchasing. For example, when we 
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buy Gillette razors we are not concerned with Mr. Gillette's 
operating methods or the manner in which he conducts his 
factory. But if we go to a barber shop, we are naturally very 
much concerned with the operating methods of the barber. In 
one instance we are buying a commodity, and in the other a 
service. 

In selling service I do not believe we go through the usual 
l)sychological methods taught by the mail order salesmanship 
forces. I forget just exactly what these were, but have a 
faint recollection that the method was first to arouse the cus- 
tomer's interest, awaken his desire, and finally clinch his 
resolve to put his name on the dotted line. We don't do that. 
Our sales force consists of our personal representatives on 
the cars and they sell our operating methods. The customer 
is interested in the method in which the motorman runs the 
car ; in the manner in which the conductor transacts his duties, 
collects fares, calls streets, etc. Good operating methods, 
courteous trainmen, clean cars, frequent service, are part of 
the things which constitute our best salesmanship. 
' I cannot agree that we have been groping in the dark for 
fifteen years and that to succeed we can forget the operating 
methods which our experience has taught us and "save our 
bacon" by speciaHzing in ^ales managers. My idea is that 
everybody on the job, from the president down, should be a 
salesman, and to the extent that every man performs his work 
in accordance with approved operating methods used, just to 
that extent is he a better salesman for the company. 

As a matter of fact, every advance we have made up to 
the safety car has been for the benefit of our customers and 
for the purpose of giving them good service for the money 
they pay. In spite of this, in the past few years, we have 
given our patrons much more than they have paid us in return 
in comparison with other things they buy. 

In my opinion the report of the Committee is extremely 
well prepared and covers a wide field by hitting the high spots 
in a brief, convincing manner. Very naturally such a subject 
must deal with things well known, but it is always a help 
to have these things set out so we can read them in cold type. 
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I am especially interested in that part of the report which 
deals with the training of men on the job from the standpoint 
of better merchandising what they have to sell. To my mind 
we are now in a position to employ a higher grade and better 
class of men than ever before. High wages help this condi- 
tion. You cannot make a good salesman, or for that matter 
ci good operator, by paying wages that will attract to the cars 
only a low class of unskilled men. Today a street railway 
job in almost any city is one of the best opportunities avail- 
able for the class of men who present themselves to the em- 
ployment office. Because of this fact this class is getting 
higher all the time. A few days ago I had a personal letter 
from a man whose last position was that of a bookkeeper. He 
had a family and an equity in a home on which he was paying 
installments. He stated that he had canvassed the situation 
and that our men on the cars were making more money than 
he was, and asked for a job. 

These things all constitute good salesmanship, because in 
the end it makes our service better and gives the public more. 

To some extent the street railway service in large cities is 
a necessity. I think this has been well demonstrated lately 
m cities such as Bridgeport, Toledo and Des Moines. At the 
same time, however, we have competition both from the pri- 
vate automobile and the public bus. Under such circum- 
stances, if we do not do our part; if we do not give the pubUc 
good service; if our employes are not courteous; and if our 
operating methods are not up to date, the people will find 
other means of going back and forth. We must train our 
men better to merchandise our product, but in doing this we 
cannot for a moment lose sight of our methods of operation. 

President Stevens: — Before opening the subject for gen- 
eral discussion, I notice we have with us this afternoon, the 
President of our parent Association, Mr. Gadsden. We would 
be very glad to hear from him on this subject. 

Philip H. Gadsden : — Mr. President, I am going to ask 
to be excused from saying anything at this time, but I hope 
to say something later. 
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President Stevens: — Then, the subject is open for dis- 
cussion. As I have already said, the sky is the limit on this 
subject. We will be very glad to have a very broad and gen- 
eral discussion of this paper and on the subject in general. 

Miles B. Lambert : — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : As 
a member of the Committee who wrote this report, I want to 
plead guilty to the indictment that Mr. Goodwin places upon 
it. I think we did miss a big point in not prefacing the report 
in a better way. Mr. Goodwin spoke of courtesy as an obvi- 
ous thing and, therefore, unnecessary, to mention. I have 
heard Mr. Goodwin a good many times and this is the first 
time I have ever noticed he was not very courteous himself. 
He might have said, in charity to the Committee, that other- 
wise the report was all right. (Laughter.) 

One point that I wish to mention is this : I hope that Mr. 
Goodwin's thought got over. The gentleman, I am sorry, 
(since I have heard him before and know what splendid 
work he has done in the merchandising field), he came here 
handicapped to discuss only the report. I am sorry that he 
did not come here and give you one of his Billy Sunday talks 
on the proposition. 

He also pointed out that many other things mentioned in the 
Committee report were so obvious that it was useless to dis- 
cuss them, etc. I desire to state that the Committee looked at 
the task in a different light, that is, we desired to point out 
numerous things that could be done and then it would be 
obvious to all executives that in order to carry them out suc- 
cessfully a sales manager was necessary, or some such title 
given to a man whose duties would be in reality those of a 
Sales Manager. 

President Stevens: — We would like to hear from any- 
body else who wants to discuss this report. 

Walter Jackson : — Gentlemen, there has been so much in 
this report and in the discussion of it about what the electric 
railways ought to do or could do to merchandise transporta- 
tion, that it might be nxore becoming on my part to mention 
things that have been done. 
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It was my good fortune to spend a few months abroad early 
this summer. A great part of the time was spent with the 
Associated Companies of London, comprising the underground 
system, the London General Omnibus Company, and a group 
of surface railways. These companies have had for years an 
official called a commercial manager. That surely indicates 
that the Britishers, on a number of the steam railroads and 
electric railways, have understood that there is such a thing 
as merchandising transportation. I am not certain that I 
agree with what Mr. Buffe has said about service being the 
thing sold. That is not all. Pushbuttons and low steps and 
cross seats are all elements that enter into selling service, but 
the main thing is to prevent so many waste, car miles going 
over the dam. The electric railway business is peculiarly sub- 
ject to that wastage — busy only two or three hours of the 
day, and taking it for granted that for the rest of the day 
there is very little use for its service. 

In London, one part of the commercial manager's business 
is to get out a. great volume of publicity. There seems to be no 
limit to the ingenuity of that commercial department. They 
turn out a poster in April advising you to go out and see the 
blossoms. About the 20th of December they refer to Christ- 
mas trips, or do a thousand and one other things of that sea- 
sonable nature. It is not to be supposed that every dollar 
spent on urging people to ride has an immediate return in a 
larger number of. rides. That is not the policy that actuates 
that organiaztion at all. Their feeling is this, that they must 
advertise at all times •^- no special campaigns, no special 
drives, no telling you, after years of silence, that they have 
not been treated right ; but an every day campaign about their 
service, and why they want you to use it. Their feeling is 
that it is better that the public should believe that a bunch of 
live wires are running the business. I have listened to people 
on the underground stations in London as they saw the beau- 
tiful posters that the commercial department has gotten out 
— people who probably will never go to some of the places 
mentioned in those posters — but I have heard them express 
the sentiment as what a live, up-to-date crowd of people those 
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chaps are. They do not allow the public to be kept in ignor- 
ance of places worth going to. I wanted to get an idea of 
the service of this kind of publicity, and of the policy of the 
company. I made it my business to find out how they got 
these posters, how much they cost, what sort of an organiza- 
tion they had to push their pubUcity, and so forA. I may 
say truthfully, that I do not know of any electric railway in 
the United States that has a parallel organization or that has 
similar objects. 

Mr. Goodwin said something about commercial managers, 
and the desirability of some one going around and instructing 
street railways how to sell rides. I don't use his exact words, 
but I think I have his thoughts. The electric railway manager 
is not trained in that direction at all. He is usually a com- 
pound of technical knowledge, or else he has come up from 
the Transportation Department. It is not easy to take that 
man, an executive, and get him to see these selling problems. 
The street railway organization, as now made up, really has 
no place as yet for a commercial man. Let me illustrate. It 
is raining now — very much so. You are perfectly sure that 
the merchants here who sell imibrellas have gotten out a 
special notice, that the man who sells overshoes and rubbers 
has gotten out a special notice, and that the man who sells 
raincoats has gotten out a special notice. I defy you to show 
me anything on the street cars which would indicate that the 
management knows that it is raining and that today people 
want to ride oftener than at other times. Are we waiting for 
the people to find that out for themselves ? 

Now, the London underground organization is not the only 
one of the kind ; but I want to show you, big as that organiza- 
tion is, and aside from the fact that it is in the biggest city 
in the world, they will publish circulars on the churches, for 
example; where the most popular preachers are preaching 
that day, how you can best get to those churches, perhaps 
appealing only to a few thousand out of millions of riders. 
They take all that trouble. 

They advertise a museum. Do they do it by saying that 
this or that museum is open for a number of hours a day? 
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No, they find some very striking picture to make you realize 
how interesting that museum is. In an American city I find 
the Zoological Gardens which are the finest in the world 
without exception, advertised in an off-hand way. In London, 
the Zoological Garden is advertised in a different way. You 
will see a striking picture of a giraffe or of monkeys in the 
trees, and if you have any interest in a Zoological Garden, 
you are going to ride. And you are going to take the chil- 
dren to the Garden. We don't do anything like that. We 
don't think it is worth the money. All this is evidence that 
they are alive. 

I do think, though, that the electric railways of this coun- 
try are in a very imfortunate position in one respect. They 
are selling their product at the same price, regardless of 
quantity or time of day. That is not the case abroad. Be- 
cause they do differentiate the prices of the goods they sell, 
they, have many and many a sales argument that we cannot 
offer over here. As recently as last week I had some direct 
personal contact in selling transportation. Youngstown, Ohio, 
is trying a scheme for merchandising transportation in which 
the rider will get an unlimited amount of riding per week. I 
won't enter into the merits or demerits of the plan, but merely 
tell you of some of the things that have been done to try 
and tell the public what this means. First, there was a series 
of ads prepared by the company's director of public relations, 
and they were very well done. These went into the usual 
newspapers and also into the foreign language newspapers. 

To bring out how little the people understand your message, 
I want to say that although these advertisements were in very 
plain language and although they said the same thing three 
or four times, each time in a slightly different way, some of 
the people in that town didn't get the meaning at all. When 
we said: " Ride all week for $1.25," people thinking in terms 
of their own habits thought we meant twice a day, six days 
a week. 

• We called on the proprietors and managers of the principal 
department stores and said we are trying to put on here a 
form of transportation which will encourage voluntary riding. 
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We said: "Now, what is voluntary riding? Compulsory 
riding is the riding that people have to do in order to get 
to work. Voluntary riding is riding they don't have to do to go 
to the theatres or shopping districts and for matters of that 
kind. Anything that we can do to make volimtary riding 
easier is bound to benefit you." 

Several of the department stores have already advertised in 
their own copy the fact that such a form of transportation is 
to be had. We went to the moving picture houses. We told 
these people what we were after. We said, " You are selling 
}our pictures for 30 cents and 20 cents, and some have gone 
down to 10 cents. Now, the fare in this city under the 
present system is such that the price of the ride is out of 
proportion to what your patrons are going to pay at the end 
of the ride. If I pay 10 cents for a show and 18 cents for 
the carfare, the objective costs me 10 or 20 cents, while the 
incidental things costs 18 cents. This will not get people out 
of their houses.*' 

We asked : " What will you do to help us bring the people 
down to the vicinity of your theatre?" They said: "What 
do you want us to do ?" We repUed : " Will you place slides 
on your screen with our slogans on them?" They said they 
would. 

We went to the Y. M. C. A. at which there are several 
hundred students, saying to the director : " Your boys can- 
not afford to pay four carfares a day. Some of them in order 
to get there have to walk nearly two miles to get to school. 
They get there in not the best possible condition for their 
studies, and a little bit disgruntled. Isn't it better work to 
get them down on the car?" Did the Y. M. C. A. man see 
what we did ? He certainly did. He got out a poster at once 
reading : " Take your exercise in the Gym.*' 

Wherever we went we had a definite message. We told 
the people that the trouble with us was that we did not have 
enough riders, and we waited to make the business more 
commercial by getting the riders on the cars during the many 
off-peak hours. 
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I am not going to speak about the pass at all. It is merely 
one of a dozen different ways of differentiating your fares. 
You might make combination rates with the moving picture 
houses, and so forth; but as long as you insist on selling 
your ride for one price at any hour of the night and day, 
you will have very little in the way of selling argument. 
• Service is all right. But service is only half the story. 
You are running a lot of cars, and you must find some means 
of getting the people on to those cars. Don't get the impres- 
sion that when everybody goes to work in the morning there 
is nobody left. The best proof of that is to study the load 
curves of foreign roads. On many of the roads in many 
parts of Europe, the fares are regulated in proportion to the 
distance. There is a great deal more off-peak riding th^re 
than in this country. In Glasgow, for instance, the noon- 
day traffic is almost as great as the morning and evening 
peaks. 

President Stevens: — Gentlemen, we have a very im- 
portant subject before us. We should have a full and free 
discussion of it. It will be another year before we get an- 
other chance to talk it over. I hope you will not wait for me 
to call on you, because I am liable to call on some men who 
who do not want to talk. Everyone here has some ideas on 
this subject; let us have them. Will somebody ask some ques- 
tions to get the discussion started ? 

Miles B. Lam;bert : — I would like to ask Mr. Buffe to 
outline his whole organization. Unquestionably he has a 
real selling organization and apparently is guiding and direct- 
ing this commercial activity himself. 

Would it not be better to assign that duty to another De- 
partment Executive, tmder his (Mr. Buffe's) direction, of 
course, rather than doing it himself and also looking after 
other important executive duties? 

Note: Mr. Buffe had in the meantime left the room and the ques- 
tion was answered by Mr. Goodwin. 

William L. Goodwin: — I think that is the whole point, 
Mr. Lambert. I think if you take any organization as it 
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exists today, and you put the responsibility up to any one 
man in the organization, he would soon develop the idea, and 
the things you are talking about here would come to pass. 
But today, as I understand the railway industry, there is no 
one who seems to think it is his responsibility to create 
more and profitable business. It is a question of responsi- 
bility spread all over the organization, and it is the same 
thing that happens in every organization; unless it is some 
one man's job to do it, you don't get the job done. 

I would say to Mr. Lambert, in connection with this idea 
of courtesy — I thought it over well and I concluded that 
it would be largely a waste of time to employ all the elements 
of courtesy in the presentation of the subjects, because I 
understand you have had a crowd with you that way for 
twenty-five years, and you don't like that kind of feeding. 
And if I, in my rough, crude method of presentation of the 
subject, have caused you to realize the need of delegating 
some one to the responsibility, I am glad to suffer my humili- 
ation and apologize if I have humiliated you. Let us hope 
that these ideas have caused the street railway industry to 
awaken to the problem. I can agree with the gentleman from 
Kansas City when he talks about service. It is all right to 
let the whole community believe that street car service is a 
necessity, but let us not have that idea prevail in the com- 
pany organization. That is the point I wanted to make. 

There is a great deal to be said about the English systems. 
They do employ in the OJd Countries real selling methods, 
and in this country if the idea ever gets into the street rail- 
way industry we are going to set them a merry pace, because 
we can apply ideas just the same as any other country. But 
it is not only in the street railway industry. I was told that 
some 1,500 or 2,000 men came to the Convention, and I ex^ 
pected to see about that many men. The thought occurred 
to me, when you talked about training men on their own 
time, how many men are there here on their own time? You 
are here to acquire a knowledge of your company's problems, 
and you are doing it, as you should do. The only thing I 
had in mind in my presentation was to try and get the funda- 
mental problem before you. 
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I would like to suggest right here — why are you men 
taking yourselves away from your business ? As I said in an 
article in the Electric Railway Journal this last week, you are 
breathing rarified air, and there is not enough oxygen in it 
to keep you alive. Might I suggest that you attend a meeting 
of the Electrical Supply Jobbers' Association, a little organi- 
zation with a couple of hundred members. I have said time 
and time again that in any commercial proposition in the 
electrical industry, give me a handful of Electrical jobbers 
and I will tackle a whole army of men in other branches of 
the Electrical Industry. When you go to the meetings, the 
roll is called at 2 130, and every man that is not at the meet- 
ing at 2:30 loses his attendance fee. But every man is 
there. They never lose the $5 attendance fee. They are 
salesmen. They are selling the idea. They never have papers 
printed in advance. I think that is a very wrong idea. If 
you have the papers prepared, the men won't come to hear 
them and hear the discussion. Let them attend the meetings, 
and give the papers out later. People read papers beforehand 
and spend their time on the board walk. You have got to 
get into this street railway problem the spirit and personal 
contact that you can only get in these meetings. And if you 
can get the men to realize that they are here in the company's 
time and the secretary keeps a conscientious record of the 
men who are absent, their companies can be notified that their 
representative was not in attendance. 

Britton I. Budd: — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I 
have been very much interested in Mr. Goodwin's discussion. 
I am responsible for three different operations — one a high 
speed Interurban Railroad rimning between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, through a very rich prosperous territory ; the Elevated 
Railroads of Chicago, engaged in handling a mass of trans- 
portation, and a small Interurban road running through an 
industrial territory, largely in the streets and partially on the 
highways, stretching some sixty miles south of Chicago. 

There has much been said here today that to my mind 
is rather general. This report of the Committee, I think, is 
very valuable, notwithstanding Mr. Qpodwin's criticism of it. 
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The idea of a sales manager is good, in that it brings out the 
importance of salesmanship even in an electric railway organi- 
zation;, but to my mind you cannot divorce the executives 
from a direct handling of labor for finally it comes down 
to a question of a knowledge of the men that are working 
for you. I have grown up among the men and I think I 
understand that part of it. Our companies employ about 
9,000 men. 

Now, in the first place, you are never going to get courtesy 
out of the men unless you make, not only the executives but 
the subordinate officers, treat the men as they would like to 
be treated themselves. You cannot talk courtesy and you 
cannot advertise courtesy, and have your foremen or your 
dispatchers rawhiding your men around. You cannot have 
prejudice and favoritism on part of the officials and then 
expect the men to be courteous to your passengers or expect 
them to be salesmen, as you want to term it. You will have 
to see that your supervisory force is impressed with the idea 
of fairness to every- man. 

The problem of obtaining courteous conduct from the men 
is solved if you bring out what is best in the men. You and 
I like to be commended. We like to be praised for work 
well done. This great number of men that you never see 
feel exactly the same way, and therefore if you are going to 
devise a system to report inattention, discourtesy and incivility, 
you want to be sure of getting the other angle of it — com- 
mend the men when they do something that is worth while. 
If the men are commended for their good service, you will 
find that they will respond to the standard of courtesy which 
you desire. 

The value of well informed, courteous employes in obtain- 
ing the good will of the public cannot be overestimated. You 
certainly will not get it unless you have the confidence and 
the good will of the men. No amount of advertising that is 
put out about the purposes of the company will take the place 
of that human relation between the executive and the man. 
On Chicago North Shore and Milwaukee Railroads we use 
all the selling methods of a commercial concern. We solicit 
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business on the superior quality of service, and in instances 
our rates are higher than our competitors. We send Traffic 
Solicitors hundreds of miles beyond the ends of our lines. 
We cover with salesmen Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Illinois. We solicit every large industrial concern and point 
out the advantages to the sales manager, in economy and 
time and the routing of salesmen over our lines, and we 
work that out for him in the details of time as well as money. 
Advertisements are carried in the newspapers. We are 
spending twice as much money today as we spent last year, 
because business is on the decline. We have more solicitors 
out today than we had out last year for the same reason. 
Our freight business at the beginning of the business depres- 
sion fell 50 per cent. Today it is back to last year's volume 
due to intensive work. We have not taken business from 
other transportation companies. We have created it by 
service. In advertising we have a means of meeting the auto- 
mobile competition. We have a highway of concrete between 
Milwaukee and Chicago on which is a continuous stream of 
automobiles. I suppose there are 30,000 people per hour 
passing in automobiles on that road in the summer time. 
We have a number of billboards which are usually placed on 
curves on this automobile road and knowing that automobile 
drivers are thinking of speed and nothing else and would 
not be interested in a railroad, we try to devise something 
lo attract their attention. A driver is wondering whether 
he is going over 25 or 30 miles an hour. So these billboards 
are placed at curves, where he has to slow down and has 
time to read. The first line on the billboard says, " Did you 
ever travel 80 miles an hour," and of course, he registers 
interest immediately, and below that he is urged on his next 
trip to Milwaukee to use the railroad. 

We are likely to feel that it is a waste of money adver- 
tising to a lot of people traveling in automobiles; they never 
use the railroads anyway. But as this gentleman said about 
the London advertiser, you cannot tell where advertising is 
going to do you good, and all that you can do is to keep at 
it and keep trying to sell the product that you have and at 
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least create the impression that you are rendering real, live, 
uj>-to-date service for every need, and then if somebody has 
occasion to travel they may some day patronize your line. 

I don't want you to get the impression from some of the 
speakers that we are all going to sleep here in the United 
States. I don't think that is so. I believe we are making a 
strong-up-hill fight under very difficult conditions. At the 
bottom of all the great fundamental idea is service. You 
can talk about advertising and salemanship and all that, but 
in the final analysis you must deliver the goods. You cannot 
put out a lot of literature and tell your customers about 
things that you don't perform. 

What we need more than salesmanship is fair treatment, 
so that our credit will be restored and we are enabled to 
obtain the necessary capital to give good service. 

Answering the principal suggestion in Mr. Goodwin's dis- 
cussion that the electric railways should have a sales manager 
I question whether such a man would have the same influence 
in communicating his ideas to a large number of employes 
that an operating executive would have. 

William L. Goodwin: — I think Mr. Budd has brought 
out the very point that I have been trying to put over. It 
seems to me he is the sales manager in his company. He 
shows all the way through his talk that his problem is the 
selling problem, and he tells you exactly how he has carried 
it out. In that case, there is a company with a man at the 
head of the company who first possesses a sales instinct. In 
other words, you are the master sales mind in your organiza- 
tion, and it is undoubtedly reflected all the way through your 
operation. You don't have to employ a sales manager be- 
cause you are filling that position yourself, and your whole 
organization backs up that idea. If we could have that idea 
carried out all through the organization by an executive of 
the company, then there would be no need for a sales man- 
ager, but there are not enough companies in the country that 
are carrying out that idea, in spite of the very fine examples 
we have here and there, to overcome the inertia and resist- 
ance in companies who do not employ salesmen. In other 
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words, if you could have a general acceptance of your idea 
all over the country, the public reaction against the street 
railway industry would very soon change, because we can 
record city after city where the street railway industry is in 
very popular standing. But there are so many other cases 
in which it is not so, and the men of those companies, who 
are doing a good job, have a tremendous responsibility to 
overcome. We can strike a dozen or fifty other cases in the 
cotmtry where these same ideas have been carried out, where 
these executives have the selling idea, but there are othef* 
companies where they do not see it at all. 

Frank R. Coates : — I feel we should emphasize ont state- 
ment Mr. Reid made. 

In Mr. Goodwin's talk he mentioned something about street 
railway companies being in ill repute, and I think he also 
used the word sleeping. Are we sleeping? Is that the 
thought given to outsiders if we are slighting our duties? 

This country has had presented to it within the last two 
years, two outstanding examples of the necessity for electric 
railway service. I refer to Toledo and Des Moines. In 
Toledo, by a small majority, the voters passed an ouster 
ordinance, directing the street railway to cease operations. 
The company removed its cars over the State Line into Michi- 
gan and for twenty-eight days the people rode in all sorts 
and descriptions of autos and trucks or walked. The out- 
come of it all was that this practical lesson in the necessity 
of electric transportation stirred up the voters to such an 
extent that a Service-at-Cost franchise was given the 
company. 

The situation at Des Moines is of too recent occurrence to 
need going into. 

Now, you say we are sleeping. We are not. Some of us 
may be neglectful. But let us wake up. Let us get into 
the game and play it right. The street railway is here for 
years to come, and we are going to make good, and I say, let 
us emphasize what Mr. Reid has said. 

C. E. Morgan: — I want to carry out a little bit further 
Mr. Coates' remarks. We have been knocked in the head 
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through conditions beyond our control, and I think we have 
kind of got into a rut. We have been tied down on the 
revenue in one way in spite of the cost of everything going 
up the other way, and we have become pessimists instead of 
optimists. We did not win the war by any procrastination. 
We just kept on going till somebody said, " enough." We 
have got to put our house in order and give the service that 
we should. You take a lot of cities, the small ones and the 
large ones, and we separate these from one end of the line 
to the other — lots of cities don't go after the downtown 
traffic because the lOO per cent loading point is somewheres, 
maybe, out a little ways, and the fellow that would like to get 
on the car can't get on. We have got to crowd the cars to 
meet operating expenses. If we can just look the matter 
over ourselves and become optimists and we should keep 
shouting in this way all through our organization, clear down 
from the track greaser, all through our organization, and 
make the men, as they come to us, feel like a part of our 
organization, and welcome them. Let us have an atmosphere 
of better feeling among our employes. 

President Stevens: — If there is no further discussion 
the Chair will entertain a motion regarding the report. 

Harry Reid: — I move that the report of the Committee 
be received and filed. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Stevens: — Mr. Gadsden wishes me to an- 
nounce that the American Session starts promptly at 9:30 
tomorrow morning. Tomorrow afternoon the Transporta- 
tion and Traffic Association have their next session at 2 :30. It 
is expected that we will have a big day. I want to ask all 
the members to come to that meeting, and if you have a 
thought, to give the rest of the members the benefit of it. If 
there is no other business to come before the meeting it will 
stand adjourned. 

(The meeting thereupon adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY SESSION 

October 4, 1921 
JOINT MEETING WITH CLAIMS ASSOCIATION 

President Stevens called the meeting to order at 2 145 p. m. 

President Stevens: — Gentlemen, this is a joint meeting 
of the Qaims Association and the Transportation and Traffic 
Association. The first thing on the program today is the 
report of the Committee on Traffic Regulations; Mr. H. B. 
Flowers. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 

To the American Electric Railway Transportation and Traffic Associa- 
tion: 
Gentlemen: — Your Committee on Traffic Regulations submits the 
following report: 

ZK8TBV0TI0V8 FBOM EXEdTTZVE OOXXITTEE. 

To continue in force the Standing Committee on Traffic Regulations. 
In 1019 your Committee drew up a Code of Traffic Principles ; in ig2o 
it Was instructed to submit a Model Traffic Ordinance; in 1921 it was 
instructed to co-joperate with the International Traffic Officers Associa* 
tion and the National Safety Council, to advance the principles common 
to all three organizations. 

The International Traffic Officers Association held a conference in 
Cleveland in December, where a member of our Committee, — 
Mr. Maltbie, — served as a member of the Drafting Committee of this 
Association. This Cleveland meeting resulted in the adoption of the 
proposed uniform law covering general traffic regulations, and to some 
extent, municipal regulations. It also resulted in the formation of a 
new Conference Committee on which practically all associations of 
national scope interested in traffic are represented. 

A meeting was held in New York City on December 29th. There 
were present Messrs. Flowers, Maltbie, Wilson, Cogswell, Potter and 
Kelker. Sub-Committees were appointed as follows: To co-operate 
with the National Safety Council: H. B. Potter, F. R Cogswell, 
R. F. Kelker, Jr. To co-operate with the National Conference on 
Highway Traffic Regulations: H. B. Flowers, H. B. Potter, W. H. 
Maltbie. 

The new Conference Committee held a general conference in Wash- 
ington on January loth and nth. Mr. Maltbie, of our Committee, 
was made a member of the Executive Committee of the new con- 
ference group, and also of the Drafting Committee of this conference 

1851 
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g^oup. This conference resulted in the preparation and consideration, 
without final approval, of a modified uniform traffic code, and also in 
the formulation and adoption by the Conference of a general code of 
traffic principles, as follows: 

1. Pukpose: a Vehicle Act should be designed to protect life and 
property and at the same time facilitate traffic. 

2. Administration: It is preferable to have the Act administered 
by a separate Vehicle Department headed by a Vehicle Commissioner 
appointed by the Governor, but if this is deemed inadvisable, it should 
be administered by a distinct division of an existing state department. 

The Vehicle Commissioner or the head of the division charged with 
administration of the Act should have ample power to administer it 
and should be able, within proper limitations, to refuse, suspend or 
revoke registrations and operators' licenses, subject to review by the 
courts. 

3. Registration: Every motor vehicle, tractor, trailer, and semi- 
trailer should be registered and an applicant for registration should 
be required to furnish all data necessary for identification of the 
vehicle and its owner. 

A certificate of title in connection with registration, or other require- 
ments tending through registration to diminish the possibility of theft 
of a motor vehicle, should be required. 

Registration fees should be based upon both horsepower and weight, 
except for vehicles used primarily upon farms and using the highway 
only in transfer from farm to farm, such vehicles being hereinafter 
called agricultural vehicles; and should be in lieu of all other state or 
local registration or license fees, and privilege, occupation, or business 
taxes on the vehicle. Provision should be made for equitable dis- 
tribution of fees which should be used only for highway purpose? 
throughout the state. 

Every motor vehicle or tractor, or combination thereof with one or 
more trailers or semi-trailers, operated upon the public highway, should 
bear registration plates showing the identification numbers at both 
front and rear of such vehicles or combination; except that an 
agricultural tractor should bear at least one such plate. 

ALL MOTOR CAB 0PERAT0B8 BHOXTLB BE LICENSED. 

4. Operator: No person should be allowed to operate a motor 
vehicle or tractor on a public highway unless licensed so to do by the 
Vehicle Commissioner. To obtain an original operator's license, an 
applicant should be required to show by examination his ability to 
operate such a vehicle and knowledge of the rules of the road. 

A person desiring to become qualified to obtain an operator's license 
through practice in operating a motor vehicle or tractor, except agri- 
cultural tractors, should be required to obtain a pupil operator's permit 
allowing him to operate for a limited period of time when accompanied 
by a licensed operator. 
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No operator's license should be granted to any person under sixteen 
years of age, and no chauffeur's license to any person under eighteen 
years of age. 

Every motor vehicle or tractor should be required, when on a 
public highway, to be operated in a careful and prudent manner. No 
motor vehicle should be operated at a speed greater than is reasonable 
and proper under the circumstances, and speed limits should be fixed 
for both passenger and other motor vehicles, the exceeding of which, 
under specified conditions, as in open country and business and resi- 
dence districts, should be taken as prima facie, but not conclusive 
evidence of violation of this requirement. These speed limits should 
also take into consideration the weight and the tire equipment of 
vehicles, whether pneumatic, solid rubber, or metal. For passenger 
motor vehicles these speed limits should not be less than 30 miles an 
hour in open country, 20 miles in residence districts, and IS miles in 
business districts. Areas of restricted speed should be conspicuously 
marked by uniform signs erected under proper authority. 

Operators should be required to give signals showing plainly their 
intention to turn to the right or to the left or to stop or back, and a 
uniform method of hand signalling should be prescribed. 

No motor vehicle, tractor, trailer or semi-trailer should be allowed 
to operate upon a public highway unless it carries prescribed obliga- 
tory equipment, such as sounding device, such brake or brakes as may 
be suitable for the vehicle, and in the case of all vehicles such lighting 
device or devices as may be necessary for the vehicle in order to 
furnish illumination adequate to protect its occupants and others from 
highway hazards. The operator should be required to make use of 
such lighting device or devices at all times when necessary for safety. 
The construction and adjustment of such lighting devices, so that they 
will give suitable illumination without producing dangerous glare, 
should be properly prescribed on the basis of definite niunerical 
specifications and tests thereunder, such as those promulgated by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society under date of June, 1920. 

No motor vehicle or tractor, except agricultural tractors and except 
motor vehicles designed for the carrying of seven or fewer passengers, 
should be operated upon a public highway unless it has attached to it, 
in a conspicuous place specified, a metal plate showing the actual 
weight of the vehicle with its equipment and the loading or seating 
capacity of the vehicle. 

Every motor vehicle or tractor, except agricultural tractors, should 
be required when using a public highway to carry a mirror which will 
enable its operator to see the highway to the rear of such vehicle. 

5. Reciprocity: Motor vehicles registered and operators licensed 
by any state should be permitted to operate in any other state for a 
period not to exceed' three months in any one year, the time not neces- 
sarily consecutive, without being required to be registered or licensed in 
such other state, but they should otherwise be subject to the same 
rules and restrictions applied to motor vehicles registered and opera- 
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tors licensed in such other state. If considered necessary for the 
prevention and detection of thefts, the owner of such vehicle may be 
required to secure, without payment of a fee, a certificate from the 
Vehicle Commissioner of such other state, or from a local official to 
be designated in the Act. 

REOTTLATIOK OF WEIGHT AND SIZE OF LOADS. 

6. Size and Weight Restrictions: Except under special permit 
from the proper authority, with reasonable designation of route to be 
traversed, no vehicle, and no combination of vehicles, should be opera- 
ted on a public highway which, including its load, exceeds in weight, 
width, height or length certain prescribed specifications. 

Except under special permit from the proper authority, no vehicle 
should be operated on a public highway which has more than a 
specified load on any one wheel or any one axle, nor any vehicle 
which has a weight resting upon the highway of more than a specified 
number of pounds upon any inch of width of tire, pneumatic, or solid 
rubber, or metal or the rolling or moving surfaces of roller, wheel, 
or other object coming in contact with the surface of the highway. 

All such restrictions should contemplate the protection of the safety 
and convenience of the traveling public, the preservation of the high- 
ways, and the meeting of highway transportation requirements. 

7. Rules of the Road: Such rules of the road as are applicable 
generally to the highways of the state should be specifically prescribed, 
and power should be delegated to municipalities to establish within 
their corporate limits reasonable rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with the Act. 

DRIVERS SHOULD REPORT AOOIDEKTS. 

8. Reporting Accidents: The operator of a vehicle involved in an 
accident, however caused, should immediately stop, give his name, 
address, and license number, and render any assistance necessary. If 
any personal injury or property damage results from the accident, 
the operator should immediately report the accident in writing to the 
Vehicle Commissioner. 

Any accident reported by an operator licensed by another state 
should be brought to the attention of the Vehicle Department of that 
state. 

9. Reporting Court Convictions: All court convictions for viola- 
tions of this Act should be promptly reported to the Vehicle Com- 
missioner, and when the conviction is of a person licensed by another 
state, the facts should be promptly communicated to the Vehicle 
Commissioner of that state. 

ID. Penalties for Theft and Other Serious Offenses : Wherever 
the laws do not already provide effective punishment, heavy penalties 
should be provided for certain specified offenses, such as operating 
a motor vehicle while under the influence of liquor or a narcotic 
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drug; failing to stop and render assistance and disclose identity in the 
case of an accident; making false statements as to facts required to 
be stated by this law; racing a vehicle on a highway; reckless opera- 
tion of a vehicle on a highway; operation of a vehicle on a highway 
in a manner maliciously destructive of life or property; stealing a 
motor vehicle or part thereof, or aiding therein; operating a motor 
vehicle without permission of the owner; receiving or concealing a 
stolen motor vehicle or part thereof or aiding therein; removing or 
altering a registration plate or other identification mark on a motor 
vehicle or part thereof, or having in possession a motor vehicle or 
part so changed. 

The owner of any registered vehicle which has been stolen should be 
required immediately to report the theft to the Vehicle Department. 

11. Pedestrians: Pedestrians traveling on public highways should 
keep to sidewalks and crosswalks where such exist, and in other 
places should travel on the left hand side of the highway. Where 
trafl&c officers are stationed, pedestrians should not cross highways 
except upon signal by the traffic officer. 

12. Synopses and Copies of Law: Each operator, pupil operator, 
or chauffeur should be supplied at the time of taking out a license 
with a synopsis of the Vehicle Act, including the rules of the road, 
and a description of the method of hand signaling. Such synopses 
should be furnished generally upon request, and a reasonable number 
of copies of the complete act should be made available for distri- 
bution. 

(Signed), 

American Automobile Association 
American Electric Railway Association 
American Railway Association 
Automobile Club of Southern California 
California State Automobile Association 
Council of National Defense 
Federal Highway Council 
International Ass'n of Chiefs of Police 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers' Ass'n 
National Ass'n of Automotive Mutual Ins. Co. 
National Ass'n Brotherhoods of Threshermen 

• National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 

National Automobile Dealers* Association 
National Automobile Underwriters' Conference 
National Highway Traffic Assoclation 
National Implement and Vehicle Association 
National Safety Council 

National Workmen's Compensation Service Bureau 
Rubber Association of America 
Tractor and Thresher Dept. of the National 

Implement and Vehicle Association 
Trailer Manufacturers' AssoaATiON of America 
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RESOLirriOK REaABDXNG DAVOEROTTS GRADE 0RO88XNOS. 

The following additional resolutions were adopted at a later session 
of the Conference by vote of the representatives then present: 

Resolved, That this Conference express its approval of the present 
efforts to eliminate dangerous grade crossings and recommend that, 
so far as practicable, dangerous grade crossings be both avoided in 
future construction and eliminated in existing construction. 

Pending the removal of such crossings this Conference recommiends 
that the proper authorities be authorised to classify grade crossings 
as "ordinary" and *' dangerous," and require the latter, in adfdition 
to standard grade crossings signs, to be marked with uniform and 
conspicuous signs specifying the speed at which such crossings may 
be crossed, obedience to such speed restrictions to be required by 
law. 

Resolved, That this Conference recommend that red lights be used 
as signals of extreme danger and for no other purpose except for 
vehicle tail lights; and that green lights be used as traffic regulation 
or direction signs and for no other purpose. 

Resolved, That this Conference, recognizing the need for a uniform 
system of highway signs, request the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards to make a study of such signs, including size, color and arrange- 
ment of letters, height, and location. 

Representatives of the following other organizations participated 
in the conference, but either were not present when the vote was taken, 
or were not authorized to vote definitely: 

American Association of State Highway Officials 

American Society for Municipal Improvements 

Chamber of Commerce of United States 

Illuminating Engineering Society 

International Traffic Officers Association 

National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 

National Furniture Warehousemen's Assoctation 

Society of Automotive Engineers 

Underwriters' Laboratories 

U. S. Bureau of Standards 

U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 

Activity in this Association has been at a standstill since. Tt is 
expected that another conference will be hdd sometime during the 
year in which event our Committee will be represented and the draft 
submitted at Washington will receive further consideration. 

On February loth a meeting was held in Chicago, at which were 
present : Messrs. Wilson, Sanders, Flowers, Kelker . and Gaboury. 
The reports of the Washington conference were heard and discussed, 
and it was decided to turn over the work of co-operating with the 
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National Safety Council to a joint committee of Transportation and 
Qaims Association, so your traffic Committee did not extend its work 
in this direction. 

There have been many favorable comments made upon the original 
Code of Traffic Principles and the Model Traffic Ordinance prepared 
by your Committee, and the Canadian Electric Railway Association 
has adopted the Model Traffic Ordinance, with some slight modifica- 
tions to fit its conditions. 

There are no changes in the traffic regulations at the present time 
that your Committee cares to recommend, but we feel that a small 
committee of the Association should be continued for the years 1921- 
1922, if for no other reason than to keep in close touch with this very 
important activity. 

The Committee feels that the Resolution recognizing the need for a 
uniform system of highway signs, and requesting that the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards make a study of such signs, including size, location, 
etc., should have the advice and co-operation of the Signal Section 
oi the Engineering Division of the American Railway Association, 
formerly the Railway Signal Association; also, one or two of the 
signal men in the American Electric Railway Association should be 
actively interested in this. 

(Signed), 

Paul E. Wilson, 
FIELDER Sanders, 
F. R. Cogswell, 
H, B. Potter, 
R. F. Kelker, Jr., 
W. H. Maltbie, 
A. Gaboury, 

H. B. Flowers, Chairman, 
Committee on Traffic Regulations. 

H. B. Flowers : — Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I think 
you all have a copy of the report of the Committee on Traffic 
Regulations. I might say that this is really the third year 
that the Association has considered this subject. The first 
year we were instructed to draw up a code of traffic prin- 
ciples. The second year a model ordinance or an ordinance 
that could be followed in any sized community. And the 
third year we were instructed to cooperate with the National 
Safety Council of the Highway Traffic Officers* Association. 
That was done, and this report is the result. There is not 
anything very new in traffic that the committee cares to 
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recommend. We fed that the model traffic ordinance and 
the code of traffic principles, if properly api^ied, will care 
for any situation that- might arise. We feel that there is a 
great need, however, more than ever — a need to properly 
control street traffic, and in order to get the best results f r<Mn 
the street railway operation, we must have a freer use of 
the streets. 

It was my pleasure this summer to visit England and 
Scotland, and we were very mudi impressed with one thing. 
We all know that the tramways of England and Scotland 
are municipally operated and municipally controlled. They 
do not permit anything to interfere with the proper opera- 
tion of those tramways. They do not pamit competition by 
bus companies or trackless trolleys or anything else. They 
operate the busses themselves and they operate the trolleys 
themselves, and they are in a position to regulate traffic in 
such a way that the free movement of the tram car is not 
impeded. We went into one small city, Warwick, a town 
of about 25,000, and we had to find a garage to put our 
automobile in in the middle of the day. They do not allow 
you to stand' the automobile an)rwhere on the streets at any 
time. That means that the tramways are going to have every- 
thing in their favor and are going to discourage the promis- 
cuous use of automobiles, and certainly the attitude they have 
taken prevents any competition with their municipal tram- 
way operation. That is simply a case of a city protecting 
a department of the city's activity. I do not know of a 
city in the United States where a tram or a street car has 
a more favorable operating condition than in Qeveland, for 
the simple reason that there is a very close connection 
between street car operation and the city government. 

Now, we have attended these conferences. Mr. W. H. 
Maltbie, of our committee, was one of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Highway Association, and he was able, 
by being on the job pretty continually, to see that the elec- 
tric railways got a fair deal. It looked at first as though 
it was going to be right difficult to do that. That associa- 
tion was dominated absolutely by the automobile indust^>^ 
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Mr. Malthie is a pretty good scrapper and he succeeded in 
getting out of the code of traffic principles that they drew 
up anything that would be detrimental to our industry. 
We cooperated with the National Safety Council to a cer- 
tain extent. Then it was deemed advisable to have a regular 
committee of the Transportation and Traffic Association to 
cooperate with the Claims Association, and there were better 
results obtained. 

I don't think, Mr. President, that there is anything I want 
to bring up for discussion, but I do recommend that a com- 
mittee be appointed, maybe a smaller committee than the last 
committee, simply to watch conditions and to be of any 
assistance to any communities that have any legislation pend- 
ing. We thought it was very desirable and necessary to 
watch the Legislatures and to prevent legislation going in 
that would be detrimental to the industry. That is all I have 
to say. 

President Stevens: — In connection with this report on 
traffic regulations, I want to announce that we are very for- 
tunate in having with us Inspector John O'Brien of the 
Police Department of New York, who has kindly consented 
to talk to us on the traffic regulations in New York City. 

Inspector John O'Brien : — Mr. President, and gentle- 
men, I think this is a rather new innovation to invite police 
officials, especially from New York City, to address this 
Convention. 

I really do not know the purpose of the invitation, except 
it is to get in closer touch with the Police Department of 
the city which I represent, and thereby get better coopera- 
tion between the different corporations representing this 
Convention. 

I have prepared a paper which I will read, and while it 
may not cover all the points that you gentlemen are inter- 
ested in, I would be very glad to answer any question per- 
taining to traffic which may be asked after finishing the read- 
ing of this paper. 
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TIRAFFIC REGUI.ATIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 

By Inspector John O'Brien, Inspector, 
Police Department, New York, N. Y. 

Of all the varied problems confronting the civic authorities of con- 
gested centres of population, the traffic problem is paramotmt. We 
meet it at every turn. It has become as inevitable as the tides, the 
natural growth and prosperity of the country ever increasing its volume 
and adding to its complexities. 

It is of such importance that it affects directly, taxation, real estate 
values, commercial enterprises and the welfare and good order of the 
community. Its growth has been stupendous and efforts to regulate 
and control it have not been entirely effective, possibly because it did 
not receive the attention and concerted action of the civic and com- 
mercial interests involved. 

We all have our traffic problems back home and in many respects 
they are very similar. In the City of New York, which I have the 
honor and pleasure of representing, we have our traffic problems, and 
it is not only unique in many respects, but in volume it is overwhelming. 

I will endeavor to explain how this problem has been worked out 
and the regulation and systems of control now in use which have been 
most productive of restdts. 

For the purpose of traffic regulation, there is in the police department, 
a traffic division, which I have the honor to command. It embraces 
the five boroughs of the city and includes all streets and highways, the 
several East river bridges and Central and Prospect parks. 

The territory of the city is divided into precincts and subdivisions 
each in command of a captain. There are at the present time fifteen 
hundred and forty-seven members of the force of all ranks assigned 
to this duty, the assignments including foot, mounted and motorcycle 
men. 

The foot patrolmen are stationed at street intersections, bridge 
approaches, bridge roadways, ferries and pier entrances, and in the 
vicinity of the great railroad terminals. The foot patrolmen are used 
mostly to regulate and facilitate passenger vehicles and pedestrians 
while in the roadway. 

The mounted patrolmen are used to regulate vehicular traffic at piers, 
and on streets and avenues, where congestion exists in the middle of 
the block, thereby co-operating with the traffic foot policemen at the 
intersection of the streets. 

The motorcycle division is particularly effective in enforcing traffic 
regulations as to speed, lights, improper turns, signals, license plates, 
licensed operators and chauffeurs, etc. This squad, with a force of 
one hundred and fourteen patrolmen, during the year 1920, served 
sixty-one thousand, eight hundred and thirty-five summonses for 
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infractions of the regulations, and for these violations the oflFenders 
were fined $767,960. Without attempting to burden you with statistics, 
I would say of these summonses served, 16.94 per cent were upon 
operators of passenger vehicles, 26.98 per cent on commercial vehicles, 
36.16 per cent on taxicabs, and 10.52 per cent on motorcycles. 

In passing, I may say that in the metropolitan district there were 
registered during 1920, two hundred and ninety-four thousand, one 
hundred and thirty-seven motor vehicles. I think the summonses served 
above will indicate a fair percentage of activity. 

In the City of New York there are more than thirty thousand street 
intersections, but it is in the Borough of Manhattan, which by reason 
of its size, about three miles wide and twelve miles long, its enormous 
population, permanent and transient, and its varied business interests, 
that the problem is most acute. 

When it is considered that a single hour's delay in the movement of 
merchandise or of commodities essential to existence in every-day life, 
results in an enormous financial loss, and the inconveniencing of thou- 
sands of citizens, the importance of traffic regulation is readily apparait. 

During the past three years the City of New York has been most 
fortunate in having an administration, which has taken a most active 
interest in traffic conditions. It has perfected and put into effect regu- 
lations, which a few short years ago, would have been considered too 
drastic to be contemplated. I refer particularly to the la3dng out of 
route streets, that is setting aside certain streets, exclusively for pas- 
senger vehicles and others exclusively for commercial vehicles. This 
regulation has greatly facilitated movement and given general satis- 
faction. 

One-way streets laid out where thoroughfares are parallel have 
been found to be most effective in preventing congestion and mini- 
mizing fire hazard, through affording an unobstructed passage through 
these streets for fire apparatus. 

Another innovation in traffic control installed by this administration 
and to which I invite your attention on your next visit to New York, 
is the mechanical control of traffic now in operation on Fifth Avenue, 
between Twenty-third and Sixtieth streets. This system of lights and 
signals was devised and installed by Special Deputy Commissioner 
John A. Harriss. It is so positive in control and so readily imder stood 
and observed by pedestrians^ and operators of vehicles that it frequently 
happens that its control is almost perfect in operation, during the 
absence of patrolmen assigned to duty at the various crossings. If this 
system of control was extended to crossings where necessary, it would 
in many instances obviate the necessity of assigning a patrolman to 
many street crossings. 

. As the traffic problem is a universal one, its control will only be 
effective by a standardization of regulations and signals. A step in 
this direction was taken during the month of May, 1921, when the 
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National Police Conference, representing police departments of three 
hundred and twenty-five important nation-wide municipalities in forty- 
five States, convened in the City of New York, and it was advocated 
by Richard E. Enright, Police Commissioner of the City of New 
Vork, that a national system of traffic control be worked out, the 
co-operation of the States to be solicited and a imiform method of 
operation, speed and signals to be agreed upon. 

While on the subject of traffic regulations I might say that a regu-» 
lation to be effective must control. The control must be positive, and 
to permit any deviation, except in extreme emergencies, would be 10 
nulHfy the regulation. Control is maintained by observance, admonition 
and penalties for infractions of the regulations. 

When approaching a discussion of standardization of traffic regu- 
lation it would be well to keep in mind that what is wanted by all 
concerned is to simplify and build up from a basic standard, to remove 
the annoyance caused by a maze of regulations, one often conflicting 
with the other, with resultant confusion. 

All signs, stanchions and lights should be standardized as to design, 
color and use, and methods of signalling should be uniform. The great 
need today is a standard regulation that will make clear to a driver 
what is expected of him. If we can make it easier to do the right 
thing than the wrong, the final solution of the traffic problem will be 
at hand. 

I have no intention of dwelling extensively on the methods now in 
use in New York City, but simply cite them as instances where pos- 
sible standardization can be had. In our large cities our traffic problems 
are pi'actically alike, and there is little doubt but thai a standard system 
could be formulated. 

Before leaving the subject of standardization it is well to call to 
mind the necessity of considering the commercial vehicle which is ever 
increasing in size and weight. Some restriction will eventually have 
to be placed upon the size and weight of this class of vehicle. 

From 1915 to 1919, inclusive, the State of New York has expended 
for the construction and maintenance of State roads outside of New 
York City, $21,062,065.81 for construction and $25,231,314.16 for mainte- 
nance. This money, while well spent, and the benefits accruing to all 
citizens, is of great value, but the outlay cannot continue to increase 
at the present ratio, without resultant tax burdens. The matter of 
weight should be standardized in all States. The matter of size is of 
particular importance to city authorities, where many thoroughfares 
laid out long before the motor vehicle was dreamed of, simply cannot 
accommodate the enormous bulk of the motor truck without congestion, 
inconvenience to pedestrians and to neighboring business interests. 

The matter of safety is also of first importance and despite all the 
tons of literature that have been printed and distributed, the warnings 
and d'^vices that have been perfected to prevent accidents, the lists of 
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injured and fatalities continue to increase year after year, until now 
they surpass in number of fatalities occurring on the steam service 
roads of the country. All blame cannot be placed upon the operators 
of vehicles, although many of them do seem to take a fiendish delight 
in scaring people to death. We cannot relieve the burden of caution 
trom the pedestrian to exercise due care, and when the pedestrian is 
guilty of negligence accidents will occur despite all precautionary 
measures taken by the operator. As to the reckless driver, he can 
only be corrected by penalty, adequately and positively administered. 

As children are the ones most often involved in street accidents, it is 
they that should receive our first attention. Proper playgrounds and 
recreation centres must be provided for them in the large cities. They 
must be taught the absolute necessity of caution when on the streets 
and highways. They should be as familiar with the rules of the road 
and the traffic regulations in the immediate neighborhood of their 
homes as they are with the simple rules of hygiene which they are 
taught and so rapidly absorb. This task is not an impossible one and 
co-operation between departments of education, police departments and 
children's welfare organizations intelligently conducted will bring 
splendid results in this direction. 

The time is now opportune for the better co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion between the police departments of the various cities, the traction 
interests, the automobile interests and highway associations, to bring 
about standardization of traffic rules and regulations. 

It is to such organizations as yours that police departments must 
look for co-operation and assistance in the solving of the various 
traffic problems as well as minimizing street accidents. 

As for the police department of the City of New York, the results 
of what we have gained from our experience is at the disposal of all 
interested persons. Our advice will be freely given for the asking. 

Inspector O'Brien: — I suppose, of the number of sum- 
monses served, there may be those amongst you gentlemen 
present some of the victims, some of the contributors of that 
large amount of money that was collected in fines; and I 
want to say that we have of necessity to serve a great many 
summonses in order to make an impression upon those who 
might be reckless or have a tendency to be reckless. Ii 
there are any such amongst you, I hope you will not have 
any hard feelings against me personally. (Applause.) 

President Stevens: — I am sure we are all very grateful 
to Inspector O'Brien. Are there any questions you care to 
ask him concerning traffic regulations in New York City? 
(No response.) I guess you have covered the field pretty 
well. 

7 
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H. B. Flowers:— Mr. Chairman, I think the Inspector's 
paper was a very enlightening one, and I move that we tender 
to Inspector O'Brien a rising vote of thanks. 

(Motion seconded and carried, and a rising vote of thanks 
was tendered to Inspector O'Brien.) 

Inspector O'Brien: — I thank you. You may be a little 
timid here in asking questions regarding our work in the city 
of New York, but if any of you who may be there, either 
individually or in groups, desire any information on this sub- 
ject, it would give me great pleasure to go over, traffic con- 
ditions with you at my office, 138 West Thirtieth Street, New 
York City. 

President Stevens: — I am very glad to be able to 
announce Mr. J. M. Quigley, who is Chief of Police of 
Rochester, N. Y., and he has consented to talk to us this 
afternoon on traffic regulations in the city of Rochester in 
connection with this report. (Applause.) 

J. M. Quigley : — Mr. President and Members of the 
American Railway Transportation and Traffic Association. 
Gentlemen, I was invited by the Committee, having the mat- 
ter of Traffic in charge, to come here and tell you what I 
can, in twenty minutes, concerning the causes of vehicular 
accidents on our highways and city streets, and to make some 
recommendations of procedure for the prevention of them in 
the future, or which at least might reduce the number of 
them. 

TRAFFIC REGULATIONS IN THE CITY OF ROCHESTER 

By J. M. Quigley, Chief of Police, 
Rochester, New York. 

You are in convention to consider the problems of transportation 
and to inquire into the cause of vehicular accidents on the railways 
and highways, incident thereto, and to devise and recommend the 
adoption of measures which may in your judgment prevent such hap- 
penings or at least cause a reduction of their number. 

What I am going to say will be about automobile accidents prin- 
cipally, as that phase of hazard on the highways is now occupying; 
the attention of the public to the exclusion of all others, because of 
the appalling loss of life and maiming of human beings resulting from 
them. 
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My information concerning automobile accidents has been gained 
from study of sUch occurrences which have happened on the streets 
of my own city, Rochester, N. Y., and whatever conclusions I have 
settled upon as to responsibility, I can assure you were reached after 
a careful and impartial study of the subject, with the object of finding 
out, if possible, a way to prevent accidents and make safe the streets 
of our city for all who may and have a right to travel them. 

Much has been said and written about the loss of life and property 
damage by accidents, and suggestions as to measures ' for preventing 
them have been offered by persons interested in accident prevention. 
Committees of citizens have organized as safety councils to aid in 
prevention work, yet they increase in number, and we are constantly 
asking why? and all the time knowing the why. 

Let us ask, What is an accident? Webster defines an accident as 
that whith happens without any known cause. According to that 
definition what proportion of automobile casualties can be classed as 
accidents. I will venture to say not more than eight per cent. A 
careful investigation of such happenings invariably reveals a cause, 
and had the cause been avoided there would have been no accident, 
no suffering, no death to record, nor any property damage. An analysis 
of the causes of so-called accidents as revealed by the records kept in 
our office is as follows: 

Per cent 

(a) Walking into side of, and running in front of automobiles. . 30 

(b) Reckless driving 10 

(c) Collisions 125^ 

(d) Crossing street not on crosswalk 8 

(e) Crossing street on crosswalk 6 

(f) Losing control of auto 5 

(g) Children playing in the street 3 

(n) Getting on arid off street cars 3 

(i) Intoxicated persons i5^ 

(i) Speeding i 

(k) Collisions with street cars 2^ 

(1) Defective brakes 2 

etc., none of these come about accidentally. If the working of the mind 
of the operators involved could be known, it would be discovered that 
a forewarning had preceded the occurrence, but haste and recklessness 
challenged and they proceeded and took a chance with the usual result. 
Man is a traveler. To facilitate his movements from place to place 
he smoothed the pathway and roadway so that travel on them might 
be rapid and comfortable, and at the same time he made rules for 
travelers to follow, which if obeyed would prevent confusion, facilitate 
travel and make the roadways safe for all who used them. It is 
clearly evident that in formulating these rules the safety of the 
pedestrian was the paramount object. Such precaution no doubt was 
demanded in recognition of the fact that the original road was a foot 
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path or trail. The pack animal, the ox-cart, the horse-drawn vehicle 
and the automobile in their turn were encroachers and being permitted 
to use the roads were restricted in the use of them for the safety of 
the foot traveler. This fundamental must not be overlooked today 
when making new or amending the original rules of the road. Safety 
of person is more important than commerce or rapid transportation and 
it must not be subordinated to either. The operator of an automobile 
on the highway has equal rights with those traveling on foot ; but each 
must observe reasonable care for the other's safety, determined from 
the extent of danger incident to the use by each respectively. 
Xenophon P. Huddy in his work, "The Law and the Automobile," 
writes interestingly and logically on the relative danger of persons 
traveling on foot and those traveling in vehicles on the highways, as 
follows: "The pedestrian class is the weakest of all others which 
use the public streets and thoroughfares. Those who travel in vehicles 
are protected to a more or less extent against actual personal contact 
with other objects on the public thoroughfares. Consequently there 
is advantage taken of the inequality of the situation. N'aturally a 
pedestrian will flee in order to avoid injury, no matter whether he had 
at the time a legal right to hold his ground. If drivers of automobiles 
and other vehicles fully realized the seriousness of their conduct when 
the right of way of the pedestrian is not respected, and if the common 
law would be enforced, there would be a marked decrease in the acci- 
dents which happen on the public highways. 

A driver of an automobile or other vehicle is criminally responsible 
for injuries caused by wilfully and recklessly driving. Going back to 
the early common law of England and investigating the decisions, much 
valuable information may be derived concerning what conduct consti- 
tutes criminal driving on the public thoroughfares. We will consider 
a number of these English decisions for the purpose of applying the 
principles involved to the operation of the automobile. 

There hardly can be an instance of the commission of murder by 
the driving of a vehicle on the public streets imless there are very 
extraordinary circumstances connected with it. 

It is however laid down in Vol. i of East's Pleas of the Crime, at 
page 263, as follows: 

"A person driving a carriage happens to kill another: If he 
saw or had timely notice of the mischief likely to ensue,, and yet 
willfully drove on, it will be murder ; for the presumption of malice 
arises from the doing of a dangerous act intentionally. There is 
the heart reeardless of social duty. If he might have seen the 
danger, but did not look before him, it will be manslaughter, for 
want of due circumspection. But if the accident happened in such 
a manner that no want of due care could be imputed to the driver, 
it will be accidental death and he will be excused." In the same 
report mentioned above the following case is to be found and com- 
ment thereon : 
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'*A. was driving a cart with four horses in the highway at White 
Chapel; and he being in the cart and the horses upon a trot, they 
threw down a woman who was going the same way with a burden 
upon her head, and killed her. Holt, C. J., Tracy, J., Baron Burg, 
and the Recorder Level held this to be only misadventure. But, 
by Lord Holt, iiE it had been in the street where people usually 
pass, this had been manslaughter; but it was clearly agreed that 
it could not be murder. 

" It must be taken for granted from this note of the case, that 
the accident happened in a highway where people did not usually 
pass ; for, otherwise, the circumstance of the driver being in his 
cart, and going so much faster than is usual for carriages of that 
construction, savoured much of negligence and impropriety; for 
it was extremely difficult, if not impossible, to stop the course of 
the horses suddenly in order to avoid any person who could not 
get out of the way in time. And, indeed, such conduct in a driver 
of such heavy carriages might under most circumstances be thought 
to betoken a want of due care, if any though but few persons might 
probably pass by the same road. The greatest possible care is not 
to be expected, nor is it required; but whoever seeks to excuse 
himself for having unfortunately occasioned by any act of his 
own the death of another, ought at least to show that he took 
that care to avoid, which persons in similar situations are most 
accustomed to do." 

The driver of a vehicle, whether it is an automobile or a horse- 
drawn carriage, if he is guilty of inattention to his duty, may be 
criminally responsible for any death which his vehicle may cause at 
the time. For example, if he is driving an automobile while holding 
conversation with a companion and not looking ahead to see who may 
be on the highway. Under such circumstances, if he should kill a 
child, he would be guilty of manslaughter. 

From these opinions the conclusion can be drawn that the greater 
responsibility is upon the driver of a vehicle. Reverting to the causes 
of accidents in which persons were injured or killed, it will be observed 
that the larger number were said to have walked into the side of or in 
front of the automobile, making it appear that the pedestrian was negli- 
gent in every instance. A careful scrutiny of the reports of the in- 
vestigators of these occurrences, however, compels us to attribute the 
cause to carelessness on the part of the driver of the automobile: For 
the reason, that moving quietly as it does, without the noise which 
accompanies the movement of a street car or a horse-drawn vehicle, 
(he pedestrian is unaware of its approach. He steps into the street, 
and IS struck; not because the pedestrian was careless or incautious, 
but for the reason that the automobilist did not exercise that caution 
necessary to be obtained when traveling a thorough fore upon which he 
should reasonably be prepared to anticipate such an occurrence. 

An automobile traveling at the rate of twenty miles per hour moves 
seven times as fast as the average pedestrian or in other words it will 
travel loo feet in the same space of time that a pedestrian will travel 
fourteen feet or about one-third the width of the average city street, so 
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that when the pedestrian stepped from the curb, the automobilist was 
far enough away to warrant the foot traveler to believe that the driver 
exercising due circumspection would stop or slow down the move- 
ment of his vehicle and give way to the pedestrian, and thus avoid a 
collision with him. Anyone observing automobile travel will note that 
the driver of the vehicle almost invariably attempts to force the 
pedestrian to hasten out of his way. 

I here quote the coroner of Monroe coujnty, N. Y., during an investi- 
gation of an accident which happened in the city of Rochester recently, 
and in which a person was killed by being run down by an automobile 
while crossing a street. " The trouble with some autoists in this city 
is that they see persons crossing the streets and all they do is blow a 
horn, continue right on expecting pedestrians to fly up into the air 
to escape getting hit." The coroner herein clearly places the responsi-^ 
bility of the greater care on the operator of the automobile, when he 
says that the pedestrian should not be expected to fly into the air to 
get out of the way of the vehicle which it was the driver's duty to 
stop when he observed the persons on the roadway ahead, and that he 
might reasonably expect to collide with if he did not stop. Such 
conduct on the part of operators is the cause of at least 80 per cent 
of the accidents, reported as "Pedestrian walked into the side of," or 
" Pedestrian walked in front of automobile." 

During the year 1920, a total of 2,139 automobile accidents were 
reported to the police. Of them, 812 were accidents in which 906 
persons were injured, and 21 killed; of the killed, 17 pedestrians, 2 
passengers. Of persons injured, 196 were passengers and 710 were 
pedestrians. 

Of the total number of accidents, the character of the vehicles in- 
volved were: Pleasure cars, 999; light deliveries, 168; trucks, 90, 
and taxicabs, 70. Of the accidents in which persons were injured, 
the character of the automobiles involved, were: Pleasure cars, 609; 
trucks, 100; delivery, 68, and taxicabs, 35. 

The locality in which these accidents occurred with relation to the 
center or congested section of the city, 144 occurred in the business 
or congested district; 301 outside the congested district, but within 
the mile circle, and 461 outside the mile circle. Three of the fatal 
accidents occurred in the congested district, 10 outside of the con- 
gested district but within the mile circle, and 8 occurred outside the 
mile circle. You will note that the greater number of accidents 
occurred at points remote from the congested district, which goes lo 
show that they occurred where the drivers of vehicles and pedestrians 
also feel most secure from danger, and too, it indicates greater care- 
lessness on the part of both pedestrian and drivers in the outlying 
districts of the city. 

Another important phase of the accident problem is the location on 
the street where they occur. Of the 2,139 reported, 1,153 happened at 
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street intersections, and 986 elsewhere. Four himdred and thirty-six 
persons were injured in accidents occurring at street intersections 
and 470 in those that happened elsewhere. 

An outline of the manner in which and where the fatal accident! 
happened may help you to form an opinion as to the causes of all auto- 
mobile accidents. As the variety of causes in such cases is of the 
same proportion approximately as in the total of all accidents. 

At 3:30 p. M., on the 2d of February, 1920, Lawrence DeFrank, 
aged 10, of 23 Wright street, hitched his sled to the back of a truck 
operated by Thomas Fisher of 871 Smith street, driving for the Mon- 
roe County Oil Co. Fisher did not know that the boy was behind the 
truck and backed up, running over him. 

At 10:18 A. M., on May i6th, Mrs. Fannie Becker, aged 70, was en 
her way to buy some milk. When she arrived at the southeast comer 
of Hudson avenue and Woodbury street, Hose No. 2, driven by Fay 
Bartlett, responding to an alarm, collided with a touring car owned 
and operated by George F. Allen of 32 Hooker street. The hose cart 
mounted the curb and crushed Mrs. Becker against the front of the 
building on the corner. She was removed to the Homeopathic Hospital, 
where she died later. 

At 3:35 P. M., on June 5th, Louis Ennecker, aged 65, was crossing 
Frost avenue, at the comer of Olean street, when he was knocked down 
by an auto driven by Harvey R. Baker, of 43 Mayberry street, a 
diauffeur for the General Parcel Delivery Co. He sustained fractures 
of the skull and collar bone and died later at St Mary's Hospital. 
Baker was arrested for reckless driving. 

At 6:10 p. M., on June 27th, Edward Dynek, aged 10, ran from the 
curb into the street in Hudson avenue in front of No. 498 and was 
struck by an auto driven by Wm. G. Lyman, jitney driver, who was 
going at a fast rate of speed. The child died later, at the Homeopathic 
Hospital. Lyman was held for manslaughter. 

At 7:35 P- M., June 25th, Tony DiBitro of 104 Magne street, drove 
a Ford truck in frwit of a train at the Brown street crossing of the 
New York Central railroad. George Vito, aged 24, of 98 Walnut street 
and John DiRoma, aged 25, of 105 Magne street who were riding with 
DiBitro were instantly killed. 

At 5 :55 p. M., July 7th, Wm. H. Jones, aged 45^ of 64 Mariner street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., alighted from an automobile in front of '391 South 
avenue and started to cross the street, not on the crosswalk. He was 
stmck and knocked down by a passing automobile and died later in the 
Hahnemann Hospital. 

At 9:30 A. M., August 24th, Nicholas Santucci, aged 40, jumped 
from a moving trolley car in front of an auto tmck on Genesee street. 
His skiill was fractured and he died later at the hospital. 

At I :io A. M., August 27th, Mathew Irwin, aged 21, ali^ted from 
a trolley car which had stopped to discharge passengers at Main 
street, East, and Scio street. He was struck by a speeding auto, 
driven by Chas. Wallace, aged 21, of 614 Hazelwood terrace. Irwin 
died before reaching the hospital. Wallace was arrested for reckless 
driving. 

At 11:10 A. M., on September 12th, Mike Socolowsky, aged 53, was 
knocked down by an automobile on the crosswalk at Joseph avenue and 
Vienna street. The autoist was speeding. Socolowsky died five days 
later in the hospital. 
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At 2:20 p. M., on September i8th, William Hudon, aged 35, was 
crossing Frank street, in front of No. 70. He was knocked down by a 
speeding auto and died later in the hospital. 

At 12:40 p. M., on September 24th, Barth Stuzeka, aged 60, stepped 
from the curb into the roadway on St. Paul street near Andrew street. 
Stuzeka carelessly stepped in front of a machine which was traveling 
at a moderate rate of speed. He died later in the hospital. 

At 5:15 P. M., on the 28th of September, Alfonso Giambrone, aged 
7, was running across State street on a crosswalk. He was struck by 
an auto which was found to have defective brakes, the driver of which 
was arrested for reckless driving. The boy died almost immediately. 

At 6. "55 A. M., on October 20th, Lawrence Carrol, aged 77^ a street 
sweeper, was struck by an automobile while at his work in East avenue. 
He died later in the hospital. The weather was foggy at the time and 
the motorist failed to see Carrol. 

At 12:50 p. M., on October 22d, Cossimo Ang;i, aged 65, a street 
sweeper, was struck by an automobile while at his work in Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. He died later in a hospital. The auto was operated by 
a minor under 16 who was arrested for juvenile delinquency. 

At 8:32 p. M., on October 23d, Charles Ward, aged 60, was struck 
by an auto while crossing the street on the crosswalk in North street. 
The investigation showed that Ward was under the influence of liquor. 
He died later in a hospital. 

At 8 p. M., on October 28th, Mrs. Peter Arthur, aged 50, was cross- 
ing on the crosswalk in Clinton avenue when she became confused and 
stepped in front of an automobile which was moving slowly. She 
died later in the hospital. 

At 7:08 P. M., on October 28th, Mrs. Sylvia Warren, aged 72, was 
crossing the street in Monroe avenue when she became confused and 
ran into the rear fender of an automobile. She died later in the 
hospital. 

At 5:20 p. M., on December 9th, Thomas Bowden, aged 67, of 
Batavia, N. Y., was crossing Troup street, not on the crosswalk. He 
walked into the side of an auto driven by Fred B. Yeager of 1094 
Joseph avenue, who claimed he was going slowly and sounded his horn. 
No witnesses to the accident could be found. Bowden died later in the 
hospital. 

Though the automobile accidents are more numerous than they 
should be, yet when we consider the number of automobiles traveling 
the streets daily the proportion of accidents to the number of auto- 
mobiles is very small. There are 36,274 automobiles owned by per- 
sons living in Monroe county, N. Y., and all of these are operated on 
the streets of Rochester at one time or another. This being the fact, 
and, too, that but 2,139 automobile accidents were reported, it is readily 
apparent that only a very small proportion of drivers are careless or 
reckless. To be specific, 6 per cent, which in my judgment is a very 
creditable showing. But we can and must make a better showing. 

We have by experiment and practice demonstrated that accidents 
can be prevented, and that by extending the preventive measures now 
used, their number can be further reduced. The practices to be recom- 
mended are simple and few. They are : 

(i) That the operator of an automobile keep his mind fixed upon 
what he is doing. 
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(2) Observe a careful circumspection. . 

(3) Always have a due regard for conditions prevailing. 

(4) Slow down or stop when a person is observed in the roadway 
ahead. 

(5) Slow down at street intersections. 

(6) Do not cut comers or drive fast when turning corners to the 
right. 

(7) Keep to the left of the center of the intersection of streets when 
turning to the left. 

(8) Observe the simple and standard rules of the road. 

(9) Pedestrians should stop and look to the left before stepping 
from the curb into the roadway. 

(10) Look to the right when arriving at the center of the roadway. 

The automobile is a wonderful invention, and inestimable benefits 
are derived from its use as a Vehicle, for commerce, passenger traffic 
and pleasure riding. The farmer can now take his produce to markets 
which, in the days of the horse-drawn vehicle it was physically impos- 
sible to reach. The merchant has been enabled to increase the scope 
of his business territory and the pleasure seeker and tourist can now 
enjoy travel in the open, which is beneficial to health and provide an 
opportimity to observe at leisure all the beauty that nature has to 
offer in her mountains and plains, lakes and rivers, forest and streams, 
and all of these privileges are made possible by the automobile. 

Are we then going to permit this most useful vehicle because of 
its misuse by the few incompetent or reckless operators to become 
the modem "Juggemaut?" 

John J. Reynolds : — Mr. President and Gentlemen, I 
move that we give Chief Quigley a rising vote of thanks for 
his most excellent and interesting paper. 

President Stevens: — You have heard the motion. All 
those in favor will express their thanks by rising. 

(A rising vote of thanks was thereupon tendered to 
Mr. Quigley.) 

President Stevens: — There is no question but what we 
are very much indebted to Chief Quigley for his very 
instructive report. If there is no further discussion on the 
report I will entertain a motion to receive and file it. What 
is your pleasure ? 

(It was regularly moved and seconded that the report of 
the Committee on Traffic Regulations be received and filed.) 
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President Stevens: — The next on the program will be 
the report of the Committee on Safety Work, Mr. E. C. 
Spring, of AUentown, Chairman. 

E. C. Spring: — Mr. President, by your permission, and 
with the indulgence of the gentlemen present, I will omit read- 
ing at least one-half of the paper. The paper in itself would 
take about three-quarters of an hour to read and, if there 
is no objection, I will cut it to about fifteen minutes. 

REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON SAFETY WORK 

To the American Electric Railway Transportation and Traffic and 
Claims Associations: 

Gentlemen: Your Joint Committee on Safety Work, desires to 
report as follows: 
The personnel of the Committee is: 

Transportation and Traffic Association 

E. C. Spring, Chairmen, General Superintendent, Lehigh Valley 
Transit Co., AUentown, Pa. 

W. H. Boyce, General Manager, Beaver Valley Traction Co., New 
Brighton, Pa. 

C. B. Scott, Safety Representative, Chicago Edison Co., Chicago, 
111. 

E. M. Walker, General Manager, Terre Haute Traction and Light 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

G. E. Deibert, Safety Director, Georgia Railway & Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Claims Association 

R. E. McDougall, Co^Chairman, Manager, New York & Harlem 
R. R. Co., New York City. 

C. G. Rice, Manager, Associated Bureaus, Pittsburgh Rwys. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. F. Weh, Superintendent of Accident Department, Cleveland 
Rwys. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. V. Drown, General Claim Agent, Public Service Ry. Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

The sponsor for the Transportation and Traffic Association is 
L. H. Palmer, Assistant to President, United Railways & Electric 
Company of Baltimore. 

Your joint committee was instructed: (i) to outline work which 
could be done by your two Associations in the National Safety Coun- 
cil, (2) to develop methods for public safety work, and (3) to con- 
sider the utilization of the National Safety Council's plans and meth- 
ods for decreasing accidents and hazards in public streets, with recom- 
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mendations to Member Companies where practicable, as to how they 
can best aid in this important work of forwarding the safety move- 
ment, with particular reference to public safety. 

The Committee held its first meeting at Association Headquarters, 
New York City, February 2, 1921, at which were present, Co-Chair- 
men Spring and McDougall and Mr. H. V. Brown. 

The second meeting was held on March 29, 1921, at Association 
Headquarters in New York City, at which were present, Co-Chair- 
men Spring and McDougall, Messrs. Scott, Weh, Walker and Mt. 
A. Van Brunt representing H. V. Brown, and Mr. H. O. Allison repre- 
senting W. H. Boyce. 

The third and final meeting was held at Association Headquarters, 
May loth, and was attended by Co-Chairmen Spring and McDougall, 
Messrs. Weh, Walker, Messrs. H. O. Allison representing W. H. 
Boyce and A. Van Brunt representing H. V. Drown, also L. H. 
•Palmer, Sponsor. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Never before has conservation of human life appealed so forcibly 
to the nation as now. One of the outstanding facts that has come 
out of the World War is that of the value of a man's life; civiliza- 
tion is dependent upon man. Life must not be sacrificed carelessly, 
nor must there be disregard for the right of others. 

This situation lends still greater force to the idea of safety work in 
all its phases. While industrial accidents have declined as a result 
of the essential concentration put u(pon them on the part of industrial 
managements, public accidents have been allowed to increase, until 
today less than one-half as many people are killed in industrial acci- 
dents on all of the railroads, railways, factories and mills of the 
United States, as are killed in public accidents. Of the 82,000 deaths 
by accidents last year, 22,000 were industrial accidents and 60,000 upon 
the highways, streets and in the homes. 

From this it appears that concentrated action in the industrial field, 
looking to the elimination of accidents, has been of great benefit and 
your Committee believes that the same vigilance, backed by education, 
will accomplish much in the elimination of accidents in the home, 
on the streets and on the highways. 

National consciousness is awakening to the fact that the evils of 
avoidable accidents have grown to intolerable proportions, and at this 
time there is an insistent demand all over the United States for their 
abatement. This demand needs direction and guidance and expression, 
and it is the duty of men engaged in commercial life to help this great 
movement. 

Growing knowledge of scientific production has taught managements 
of large industrial plants, that deaths or serious injuries among their 
employes, mean not only loss of life and increased cost of compensa- 
tion insurance, but disturb the morale and efficiency of the workman 
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which brings about loss in production and serious handicap to busi- 
ness. Similarly, loss of life in public accidents reacts unfavorably on 
the community as a whole, although it would be impossible to measure 
precisely the exact effects of such accidents. 

PUBLIC SAFETY 

The fact that the differentiation between ind'ustrial accidents and 
public accidents has only recently been clearly recognized, is probably 
the reason why comparatively little has been done systematically to 
eliminate public accidents over the country as a whole. 

The three subjects assigned to the Committee more or less overlap 
and have been treated in this report as a whole rather than developed 
separately. 

The first and most important point your Committee makes in this 
year's report, is that the teaching of safety, whether in an industry 
or in public, cannot be made a spasmodic or perfunctory matter. It 
is too difficult to be left to a desultory program, and such methods, 
will not accomplish the result we all seek. 

In the electric railway field, accident hazards cover a wide range, 
and have more diversified conditions probably, than any other industry, 
largely because the railways are located on highways, or on city streets, 
and come in more intimate contact with both vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic, than any other industry. 

The demands of the public for speedy transportation, and the ever 
increasing number of fast moving automobiles using the streets and 
highways, make our accident problem more acute with each succeed- 
ing year. 

Electric railway managers have been keen to the fact that there is 
one expenditure in the accounts of their Companies which brings 
back no returns, — the settlement of accident claims. These accidents 
are a very serious problem to the Company, its employes and the 
public. The claim costs of most of the Companies range from 3% 
to 5% or more of gross revenue. 

It is logical, therefore, that here is a situation which demands not 
only close vigilance on the part of the operating department, but con-i 
stant study on the part of all of the officers of the Companies to 
improve this condition. The ever increasing number of automobiles 
moreover make it essential that continued efforts be put forth, if the 
accid'ents are not to increase progressively, to say nothing of affecting 
decreases over previous years. 

Data Sheet No. 218 prepared by your Committee at its first meet- 
ing and afterwards summarized at Association Headquarters, deals 
with accidents and Safety Work and indicates the urgent need for 
active participation in Accident Prevention. The very fact is proved 
if by nothing else, because of its lack of information from many Com- 
panies. The number of accidents is alarming; tiiese can be lessened. 
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The report as indicated is incomplete as to results obtained, but it is 
the best compilation of facts and figures on this branch of transporta- 
tion work that has been prepared by the Association. Copies of this 
detailed report have been sent out to a number of Companies. If not 
received, it may be obtained from the Association. 

One striking fact shown by the compilation is, that of the total of 
86,500 accidents jeported for a year by the Companies listed, 50.5% 
come within classes directly affected by the public safety movement. 
Here, then, is ample proof of the need for taking up and actively and 
aggressively pushing this new crusade to save lives and limbs. 

Fifty per cent of Companies reporting are spending nothing on 
safety work, and the balance, average $2,002. per annum per company. 

Of eighty-seven Companies replying, forty maintain safety depart* 
ments. 

Eighty-six Companies do not have departmental safety committees; 
yet of the thirty-jnine wl^o have got them, thirty-six report they are 
successful. Surely here the statistics indicate that this work should 
be extended. 

The tabulation next subjoined summarizes the answers from 131 
companies to the questions stated. Here again the proportion of 
Companies doing active positive work for safety, is much smaller than 
it should be, for your Committee is unanimously of the opinion that 
safety work is needed and that efforts in its behalf pay from every 
standpoint, both practical and ethical. 

SUMMARY OF 131 RBPUBS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
DATA SHEET NO. ai8 

Number of Companies Reporting 

No 
Yes No Reply 
Has Company entered into any Public Safety 

Campaign? If so give brief outline 42 80 9 

Has Company given co-operation to any local 

Safety Movement? 49 55 27 

Is Company Member of National Safety 

Council ? 67 54 ID 

Has Company done any work in connection 

with public Schools, and to what extent?.. 50 69 12 

Has Company carried Safety Advertising 

in its cars ? 78 49 4 

Has Company co-operated in Safety Work 

with Automobile Associations? 31 84 16 

Has Company adopted as a basis the standard 

code of operating rules of the T. & T. 

Association ? 75 44 12 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY HAZARDS 

The electric railway hazards may be divided into two great groups — 

1. Industrial, that is, accidents to employes. 

2. Operating, that is, accidents involving the public. 

Under the first group, the hazards are similar to those of other 
industries, and should be handled along similar lines, much stress 
being laid upon the safe-guarding of machinery, live wires, switches, 
etc., and continued education pursued with employes in their various 
vocations in the shop, the power station, on the line and on the track 
work. 

. In the second group, where the vigilance of the train crews is most 
essential, there are three distinct fields for hazards, those of — 

1. Urban or city operation. 

2. Suburban operation. 

3. Interurban operation. 

and each of these may be divided into five major classes of accidents — 

1. Boarding and leaving cars. 

2. Collisions with cars. 

3. Collisions with vehicular traffic. 

4. Accidents to pedestrians. 

5. Passengers injured on cars. 

Of these five classifications, the third and fourth are the ones 
involved most frequently in the consideration of public safety, in that 
the driver or pedestrian is directly involved. Probably in the greater 
number of cases he is the party at fault for the resulting accident. 
The fact that in the majority of cases the crews of the cars iare not 
the responsible parties does not lessen the need or wisdom of the 
traction company supporting the public safety movement, and your 
Committee is unanimously of the opinion that street railway companies 
should actively foster the public safety movement, in the communities 
served by them. 

Collisions With Vehicular Traffic 

The term vehicular traffic, with the passing of the horse drawn 
vehicle, means automobile traffic, and this is the most serious hazard 
at present confronting us in the public safety movement. Of the 
many problems associated with street railway accidents, the most 
important are those connected with vehicular traffic and accidents on 
the highways, and it is a lamentable fact that it is the question to 
which the public gives but scant attention, and to date, one with which 
it has been very little concerned. 

The comparison year by year of the number of automobile deaths, 
and the number of automobiles in use, indicates that the deaths are 
increasing in almost exact mathematical ratio with the increase of 
production of automobile vehicles. 
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Accidents to Pedestrians 

The problem of pedestrian traffic is also a most complicated one, 
and there must be regulation for this travel, as well as of automobile 
traffic. The accident figures indicate how reckless many pedestrians are, 
and it is very evident that frequently they are all too ready to take 
chances on the highways and streets. 

The education of children in the schools, regarding the need of 
great care while in the streets must be encouraged. Extension of 
playgrounds for children should be urged in every municipality. 

Education of Children 

This work divides basicly into two parts, (i) Accident Prevention 
to safeguard the children while on the streets and while at play. (2) 
Permanent education for the future. Concerning the first, of the 
eighty-two thousand fatalities mentioned, fifteen thousand were children 
under fifteen years of age. That terrible record should impress even 
the most callous; here is a place to accomplish much. Of the second 
part, we must remember that the children of today will be the workers 
of tomorrow including the operators of automobiles and street cars. 
In some places conservation in the school system has retarded the intro- 
duction and extension of the teaching of safety to children. Every 
effort should be made to push this progressive step in the school 
curricula. 

The State of Pennsylvania has recently introduced the safety pro- 
gram into its new school code, which goes into effect this September 
(1921). 

General Conclusions 

Active interest on the part of Member Companies towards the stand- 
ardization and the efficient enforcement of traffic regulations in the 
various communities, are highly essential. Broad powers to control the 
traffic upon our public highways, should be vested in the proper depart- 
ments of the various state and municipal governments. Provisions 
should be made for prompt action in refusing, revoking or suspending 
licenses or registration for automobile drivers for reasonable causes. 

One of the important reports at the Conventwn last year was that 
of the Committee on Code of Traffic Principles. Since then a joint 
committee of various national interests has taken this matter up and 
the Committee on Code of Traffic Principles has participated in its 
deliberations. Final draft of a proposed uniform law has not been 
adopted, but a declaration of principles satisfactory to the members of 
the American Electric Railway Association attending, was accepted 
at the last conference m Washington, by almost unanimous action of 
the representatives present. The influence and efforts of the electric 
railway companies throughout the country should be brought to bear 
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to further the adoption of our standard traffic code and its translation 
into standard traffic regulations and laws. 

Your Committee strongly recommends the adoption of standard 
printed operating rules (Standard Codes) and the strict observance of 
them. We believe that a large number of accidents are caused — 

1. By lack of rules. 

2. By a total disregard of those in force. 

The advertising section of the Division of Information and Service 
of our Association during the summer distributed a booklet of 
" Safety Campaign Suggestions." There are some fine ideas contained 
in the pages of this pamphlet, which will be of assistance to any Mem- 
ber Company who takes up the safety movement. 

The Public Safety Section of the National Safety Council at this 
time is working on a public safety accident report, which they hope 
to have adopted and put in use in all large cities, so that uniform and 
accurate statistics on public accidents can be obtained. Your Com- 
mittee urges that the Member Companies lend their active support 
toward the adoption of this report in localities served by them, when 
it is finally put into public use. 

In cases where Companies serve a number of conununities the 
safety plans outlined hereafter, we believe applicable to the whole terri- 
tory or to the individual communities. Our recommendation is that 
those communities who can maintain an independent safety organiza- 
tion should be encouraged so to do, as we believe local activities are 
more advantageous than those that are governed or directed by others 
outside of the community itself. 

We also suggest for the consideration of the Member Companies, the 
study, looking to the adoption, of standard accident blanks already 
passed upon and suggested by the Claims Association. (See page 92, 
1913 Proceedings, Claims Association.) 

Street Railway Companies have been practicing and preaching safety 
work for years. They have emphasized it to their men. with all the 
ingenuity at their command. When a safety council is organized or a 
safety campaign is undertaken, we believe it would be of great value 
for the Company to make clear to its employes that this is a golden 
opportunity to gain the co-operation and hedp of the public in an im- 
portant work that they have been striving to improve for years. This 
has been carried on usually with little appreciation on the part of their 
patrons as to the efforts employes have put forward, but here is a real 
chance to gain public support and assistance from the public whom they 
serve, by the men on the cars. 

In dealing with the two great hazards, collisions with vehicular 
traffic and accidents to pedestrians, much study must first be given to 
public and community safety activities, and after a plan has been 
determined upon, the street railway company, in each locality, in its 
own interest, should back it to. the limit. 
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CAMPiUGN PLANS 

The most important factor in accident prevention or public safety 
work Is to arouse public sentiment and opinion tt) such a degree, that 
first the demand for carefulness and caution will be borne in on the 
consciousness of everyone, and second that aroused public opinion will 
become a force for safety that will not be denied, and will make easy 
the formation of a permanent organization to carry forward the move- 
ment continuously. 

A local organization should first be formed, and after it has started 
functioning, a plan for a campaign to bring the matter concretely to 
the attention of the public at large should be laid down, and the cam- 
paign " put over/' 

All through this preliminary work, the idea of a permanent organiza- 
tion and continuous work in forwarding the idea of public safety should 
be kept in mind. A definite plan further should be worked out for ade- 
quately financing whatever organization and mode of procedure is 
adopted. 

It is desirable for the railway company to keep in the background, 
as far as the public is concerned when starting the safety movement, 
providing it gets proper leadership from public bodies and other inter- 
ests, as has been done in St. Louis, for example. In some places, as 
in Youngstown, Ohio, successful campaigns have been sponsored and 
led by the street railway companies. In any event, to be successful, 
the idea must be ** sold " to the newspapers ; the wholehearted 
support of the public press is essential in such a work. 

In order that Member Companies may have definite suggestions to 
fit various conditions, in Appendix "A" is set down a suggested out- 
line for public safety work in — 

1. Cities of 50,000 inhabitants. 

2. Towns of 5,000 inhabitants. 

These plans are merely suggestions but are based upon successful 
organizations in communities of about the populations given. They 
can be enlarged upon or contracted, depending upon the conditions 
found in each locality. Following these is a plan for a local cam- 
paign, which is based upon actual experience, and can be made more 
elaborate or simplified as desired. 

Your Committee strongly recommends a broad plan for community 
safety, and believes the place to start is in the home and school, with 
particular reference to safety on the streets. By some it is felt that 
safety has offered the first common ground on which the employer and 
employe can meet with mutual understanding and with profit to both. 
Certainly it is a common ground, and this psychological point should 
not be lost sight of. 
8 
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One thing that is greatly needed in all organizations is confidence. 
Safety offers a common ground on which the public at large can meet, 
and think alike with confidence in one another. 

Concerning National Safety Council 

It is to be regretted that during the past years of activity in ind'us- 
trial accident prevention, more attention has not been given and more 
progress made in public safety. There is undoubtedly a growing 
necessity for a more general interest in the prevention of accidents to 
the public and for the education of the public through community 
efforts, the schools and the press for the safety of the public. The 
National Safety Council is a logical national body by which these 
needful activities could be promoted and fostered and we urge the 
National Safety Council to enter actively and vigorously into this public 
safety field and we recommend that the respective associations repre- 
sented by this committee co-operate with the National Safety Council 
in such efforts. 

St. Louis Plan 

For handling a permanent safety organization in the larger cities, 
attention is directed particularly to the pdan followed and the work 
accomplished in the city of St. Louis, where successful results have 
been had under the forceful and able guidance of Mr. C. M. Talbert, 
Director of Streets and Sewers, to whom we had the pleasure of listen- 
ing a year ago, at our Convention. 

A short description of the St. Louis plan, with the results obtained, 
follows : 

When the Safety Council's work in Public Safety was originally 
started in St. Louis, a considerable portion of the time of the organiza- 
tion was required to raise the necessary financial backing. This was 
unsatisfactory, and they now have started a plan of raising the money 
needed, by a direct assessment (volimtary of course) on the various 
industries and business interests in the town. This assessment is 
based on a proportion of the money paid as premiums on accident 
insurance coverage, or based on amount of accident costs. 

An itemized budget for the Public Safety work was developed to 
cover the year ending April 30, 1922, amounting to $37,735. Up to the 
beginning of the summer a total of $24432 had been promised. Due 
to business depression they are not optimistic about collecting the 
total amount desired and are planning to restrict their activities to 
the actual amount of money which they can raise, cutting out the less 
important items in their plan. 

Various utilities, the Team and Truck Owners' Association, the 
Retailers' Association, Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Tea and 
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Coffee Association, Whodesale Hardware Association, and all other 
organized interests, such as contractors, moving and storage con- 
cerns, dyers and cleaners, in fact all people using the streets in the 
course of their business, are being approached on the basis outlined 
above. One or more of the prominent representatives of each interest 
or association are seen and their support enlisted, and the use of their 
influence obtained in reaching either the organized association or the 
individuals composing the trade or business, and in this way success- 
ful results have been obtained. 

Their principal activities are being centered* upon making the 
streets safe, and educating the school children, in all the several kinds 
of schools. 

As the result of their work for the six months ended June 30, 1921, 
compared with the same period of 1920, there was a decrease of 31^ 
per cent in automobile fatalities, viz., from 54 to 37, in the face of an 
increase of 50.2 per cent in the number of automobile licenses issued. 

The year 1917 was the first one in which complete records had been 
kept of deaths from accidental causes. The year 1920 shows a de- 
crease in total accidental deaths of 26.1 per cent, or from 510 to 377. 
The street car deaths show a decrease of 31.2 per cent, or from 32 to 
22, during the same period. 

Nineteen hundred and nineteen was the first year in which a strict 
enforcement of laws concerning automobile operation was in effect 
in St. Louis. Compared with 1918, in 1920, notwithstanding an increase 
of 1 18.2 per cent in number of automobiles, there was an increase of 
but 2 per cent in the number of deaths, and a decrease of 31.1 per 
cent in the number of accidents. 

They are issuing a pamphlet concerning their Safety Council, which 
contains a declaration of principles; the automobile death record, the 
record of fatal accidents to school children, and these are followed by 
a statement of the activities of the various committees, all prepared 
in a form which will visualize to those who receive the booklet, just 
what the safety movement means and the need for such. They also 
hope, through the use of this pamphlet, to obtain the support of miscel- 
laneous business interests in the city, not actively connected with other 
associations, and to get from them some support financially for this 
work. 

The Safety Council is furnished with office space, telephone service, 
dectric light, etc., by the Chamber of Commerce, together with 
stenographic service, and of course it has back of it the influence of 
the Chamber. 

If they succeed in raising sufficient funds, in addition to the Secre- 
tary-Manager and one office assistant now employed, they propose to put 
on three additional assistants, one on public safety, one on industrial 
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safety and one on publicity; the latter will devote his time to general 
publicity work, and edit a public safety magazine or bulletin. 

The statistics quoted above indicate that organized and continued 
efforts along safety lines will produce results in the conservation of 
life in the community, and there is not only indirect but direct benefit 
to the local Public Utilities through the activities of such an organiza- 
tion. 

One phase of the St. Louis situation which should receive special 
attention, is the instruction carried out in the schools under the system 
devised and worked out by Dr. E. George Payne, Principal of the 
Harris Teachers' College. A reprint from the school report of the 
Board of Public Education of St. Louis for year 1919-20, headed 
*' Safety Instructions in St. Louis Public Schools,'* by Dr. Payne, 
gives a good description of the results obtained from this effective 
work. 

At page 80 of the 1917-18-19 Proceedings of the Qaims Association 
is a reprint of a paper by C. M. Talbert, Supt. of. Streets and Sewers 
of St. Louis, entitled " St Louis Plan of Public Safety." 

It is recognized by your Committee that a work of the kind out- 
lined will entail some expense which will vary with the extent of the 
movement. 

As to whether the initial financing is undertaken by the general in- 
dustrial interests with which our members could co-operate on a 
suggested basis of a definite percentage of their accident expense to be 
ascertained by a consideration of what it might reasonably be hoped 
to achieve by the movement is of course a matter for local determina- 
tion. 

It is known, however, that once started the results secured would 
suggest the most desirable and available sources of future financing of 
the movement. 

In some of the larger cities as St. Louis, Milwaukee, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Detroit. Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Grand 
Rapids, Cincinnati and Allentown, Pa. (Lehigh Valley Safety Coun- 
cil), there are functioning well organized Safety Councils in charge of 
permanent paid secretaries from whom information as to how they 
are financed may readily be obtained. 

In the State of New Jersey the local Safety Councils have been organ- 
ized and fostered under the auspices of the State Department of 
Labor. 

Doubtless there are nearly as many different plans of financing as 
there are local councils and further and full information may be 
obtained on this phase of the subject from the National Safety Coun- 
cil itself. 

After all it is not so much a question of financing as of getting the 
movement started with due enthusiasm. 
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In conclusion: 

Your Committee recommends that the Joint Safety Committee of the 
T. & T. and Claims Association be made a permanent Committee 
for and under the direction of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, such Committee to act in an advisory capacity on matters of 
safety for the American Electric Railway Association. 

Your Committee has had in mind from the start, the necessity of 
making concrete* recommendations to Member Companies. We have 
realized that one of the great disadvantages with which the safety 
movement has had to contend, is the difficulty of visualizing the results 
and giving to operating men a definite means of taking hold of the 
safety work in a way to accomplish results. 

It is with this idea in view that we have outlined three different plans 
for safety work in cities and communities of varying sizes, and have 
also outlined in some detail, the results that have been obtained in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The reference made earlier in this report to the lack of interest, 
which Data Sheet No. 218 showed, on the part of many companies, 
seems to your Committee to be a deplorable state of affairs. Oil the 
other hand, as indicating what can be done when work is intelligently 
and enthusiastically undertaken by men of force, who are willing to 
give some of their time and efforts for the benefit of the community at 
large, we refer you to the results accomplished in St. Louis. 

Thus you have the two sides of the picture. Your Committee be- 
lieves that they have provided in this report sufficient information of a 
definite character to enable Member Companies to appreciate the value 
of the safety movement. We further believe, that there is no excuse 
for any Member Company failing to take part in the great safety 
crusade. Here is an opportunity to accomplish something great for 
the communities served, and at the same time to improve the general 
accident situation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. BOYCE, 

C. B. Scott, 
E. M. Walker, 
G. E. Deibert, 
C. G. Rice, 
Wm. F. Weh, 
H. V. Drown, 
E. C. Spring, Chairman, 
R. E. McDouGALL, Co-Chairman, 
Joint Committee on Safety Work. 
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APPENDIX A 

Suggested outline of public safety work in cities from 5,000 to 50,000 
people (that is, cities too small to support a paid local secretary) and 
corresponding activities outlined by the National Safety Council. 

. City of 50,000 People 

Public Safety Committee to be organized by Chamber of Commerce 
or Mayor. 

Secretary of Chamber of Commerce to be secretary of the Public 
Safety Committee. 

Committee will include: 

Mayor. President or Manager of lead- 
Chief of Police. ing industry. 

Fire Chief. Leading Merchant. 

District Attorney. Leading Banker. 

Municipal Judge. Automoble Qub representative. 

School Superintendent. Editors of newspapers. 

One or two clergymen. Manager of Moving Picture 

Boy Scout representative. Theatre. 
Women's Club representative. 

Possible representatives of other organizations such as Rotary 
Club, Masons, Knights of Columbus, etc., according to local conditions. 

Sub-committees as follows: 

School Committee consisting of School Superintendent, Parochial 
School Representative, Women's Club Representative and other inter- 
ested citizens to promote safety instruction in public schools according 
to Dr. Payne's (St. Louis) method. 

Traffic Committee including city officials, Automoble Club Repre- 
sentative, Merchant, etc., to study and secure improvement of local 
traffic ordinances, street and highway traffic signs, and enforcement of 
ordinances. 

Publicity Committee consisting of Newspaper Editors, Manager of 
Moving Picture Theatre, Boy Scout Representative and others — to 
secure newspaper publicity; arrange for showing of' safety films; pro- 
vide and post bulletins for automobilists, at garages, filling stations, 
and other public places. (These bulletins may be distributed and 
posted by Boy Scouts.) 

Boy Scout Committee to direct safety instruction and safety work 
among Boy Scout troops. 

Women's Club Committee consisting of representatives of all 
women's organizations including parent-teachers' association — to 
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secure interest of these clubs including at least one meeting during year 
on safety, in each club. 

In addition to the activities covered by these sub-committees the 
general committee or its secretary should provide speakers on safety 
for various meetings and may also conduct a safety week if desired, 
either locally or as part of a general safety week for all towns in the 
district. 

Cost 

Handling public safety is more a question of work and enthusiasm 
than of expense. 

The street railway company may donate the bulletins for posting 
in filling stations, etc. The other incidental expenses such as postage 
will be very small and will be met by the Chamber of Commerce as 
part of its regular activity. The Chamber might well appropriate $100 
to $2CX) per year for incidentals such as photographs of street acci- 
dents, rent of hall for a public meeting, etc. An energetic public safety 
campaign will prove a very large asset to the Chamber of Commerce 
and will help it to secure membership and support. 

Alternative Plan — Local Safety Coimcil — It may be considered 
preferable to organize a Local Safety Council, not as part of the 
Chamber of Conmierce. In such a case some one man — probably 
the safety engineer of a large local industry — would have to devote 
considerable time as secretary and the incidental expenses would have 
to be met by contributions from large industries and public spirited 
citizens. In this case the Public Safety Committee and sub-com- 
mittees would be organized as above outlined and in addition the 
Safety Council would carry on. certain industrial safety activities in 
proportion to the number and size of manufacturing industries in the 
town. 

Town of 5,000 People 

Public Safety Committee organized by Chamber of Commerce if 
any — otherwise organized by the Mayor. 

Secretary of committee to be the safety engineer or other employe of 
the largest local industry, or in some cises some other energetic young 
man who is particularly interested. 

Committee to be constituted about the same as outlined above with 
addition of one or two prominent farmers of the neighboring district. 

Sub-committees not necessary ; general committee can carry on practi- 
cally all the activities outlined above. 

Cost 

Electric railway may provide bulletins as above. There need be no 
other expense except a little postage which may be furnished by the 
company with which the secretary is connected. If a safety week is 
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conducted in the town or in the district this would involve additional 
expense. A safety week could be undertaken only if the electric rail- 
way or other leading interest desired to spend considerable time and 
some money in promoting it and probably raising additional funds 
from various industries, merchants, etc. 

Cities and Towns or Intermediate Size 

In a city of 15,000 (for example), most of the outline for a city of 
50,000 would apply, assuming that either a paid secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, or the safety engineer of a local industry, is 
available to serve as secretary of the Committee and devote some time 
to the work. In a city of this size it would not be necessary to have 
so many sub-committees — perhaps one on traffic and one on pub- 
licity would be sufficient. 

In general, the smaller the town, tlie simpler would be the organiza- 
tion. 

Local Campaign 

1. Campaign to reach all public and parochial schools and secure 
the introduction of systematic safety instruction. 

2. Secure the agreement of various interests on standards for 
traffic safety. 

3. Secure active co-operation and endorsement of organizations such 
as Chamber of Commerce, Automobile Associations, Rotary Club, 
Women's Club, Boy Scouts, Churches, etc. 

4. Public Safety Committee including 25 to 50 citizens of standing 
in the community and city officials, whose backing will at once com- 
mand public confidence, secure wide publicity and develop public 
opinion. 

51. Vigilance Committees ofi ico to 300 reputabllb citizens, each 
pledged to report violations of traffic laws. 

6. Secure active co-operation of municipal judges and police force. 

7. Conduct intensive campaign of publicity in the newspapers. 

8. Bulletins: 

A. Home bulletins sent through the school children to parents. 

B. Posters for filling stations and public garages. 

9. Co-operate in financing moving picture films in theaters, . public 
schools, summer parks, mass meetings and in securing speakers for 
publi" meetings. 

10. Urge establishment of safety zones, traffic -regulations and effec- 
tive automobile laws. 

TT. Urge the installation of safety patrols in the public and parochial 
schools. 
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General Safety Committee 
Appointed by Mayor 

Chairman Ex-OfficL^. The Mayor, 

Acting Chairman. Director, Public Safety. 

Members. One from each body as follows: 

School Board. Fire Department. 

Ministerial Association. Boy Scout Head. 

Chamber of Commerce. Girl's Camp Fire Head. 

Rotary Club Advertising Club. 

Kiwanas Club. Motor Club. 

Women's Club. Licensed Chauffeurs' Ass'n. 

Police Department. Resident Judges. 

American Legion. Safety Council. 

Civic Club. 

The duties of said Committee shall be the consideration of all mat- 
tors relative to the safety of the city and its citizenship. 

Seciir--. *he co-operation of all public utilities in promoting public 
safety. 

Help to finance the distribution of home bulletins and bulletins at 
public garages and gas filling stations. 

Have safety slogans posted in public places. 

In summer time promote moving picture mass meetings in parks 
and playgrounds. 

Securing speakers for clubs and other public meetings. 

Urging of uniform traffic regulations, registering, examination and 
licensing of all drivers of autos. 

Encourage the education of accident prevention in the public and 
parochial schools. 

Conduct a public " No Accident Week " each year. 

Give support to the safety council as far as its work in the city 
is concerned. 

To promote public safety and co-operation in all matters relative 
to the safe-guarding of the highway and home of the city, 

John J. Reynolds: — Gentlemen, before we take up the 
next matter on the program, I wish to announce to all claims 
men who are here that the Executive Committee of the 
Claims Association has requested me to notify you that the 
time of the meeting tomorrow is changed from the afternoon 
to 9:30 in the morning, in the hall adjoining this room, and 
since the program tomorrow is in many respects the most 
interesting and novel of any thus far submitted by the Claims 
Association, we ask for a full attendance. 
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So far as the present meeting is concerned, we have with 
us this afternoon Mr. C. G. Rice, of Pittsburgh, Pa. I 
think, were the truth known, he is perhaps the pioneer, of 
very nearly such — at least one of the pioneers, in the mat- 
ter of safety work with the electric railways. Not only is 
he nationally prominent and well known in safety work, but 
locally he is the President of the West Pennsylvania — if I 
have it right — section of the National Safety Coimcil. He 
is a man eminently qualified to talk on the subject of safety, 
therefore, I call on Mr. Rice without further introduction. 

C. G. Rice: — When I was first asked to talk here I had 
a great many things in mind, and I still had one of 
them in mind when I got down here. But at this 
stage of the proceedings I find myself without any 
definite thing to talk about, because most of it has been 
covered so thoroughly and so convincingly by the other 
speakers, particularly in the report of the committee 
just read by Mr. Spring; but I do want to say one word 
about the relations of the claims man and the transportation 
man. There is absolutely no reason why their relations should 
not be harmonious and congenial, but if there is any one 
thing on earth that they should get together on it is the matter 
of safety. I happen to know that in one street railway opera- 
tion accidents have been materially reduced. On a basis of 
the decrease in the number of accidents over a period of 
three years, compared with the previous three years, the total 
is something over six thousand. Figuring that on a basis of 
the actual cost per accident prior to this latter period would 
mean that the Transportation Department and those things 
which cooperated with and made possible the reduction in 
accidents, would mean a decrease in accident money of more 
than $230,000. I am not sure but what that is a rather 
attractive way to point out to your transportation men the 
actual results and advantages of accident prevention. Cer- 
tainly they are entitled to the credit which may result from 
any decrease in accidents, which logically means a decrease 
in expenditures. There is not anything done by any real 
honest to God claims man but what he has a reason for 
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that can be explained to any reasonable person, and the same 
is absolutely true of the transportation man. He has his 
reasons for doing things, just the same as the claims man 
has; and when those two get to understand each other and 
realize that they are working to a common end, that the 
objective is the same from one to the other, and that dollars 
and cents are involved, and that every accident that occurs 
costs so much money, it can be proved by the books of the 
company that every accident prevented is so much money 
saved, and the operating department is given full credit for 
that which they may have done, it seems to me relations 
should quickly grow even more harmonious than they are 
now. 

This street railway proposition, you know, is a pretty 
difficult one. It is dry, tedious; it is hard work. But to the 
person who finds a little humor now and then mixed in with 
his serious life, it can be made rather interesting work. We 
hear, from time to time, of things in connection with our own 
companies and others that provide a little laugh once in a 
while, and help to keep us in good humor and keep our faith 
from freezing up, and it seems peculiarly desirable now when 
there is nothing else to make yotir faith slip. 

We are told of the new man on the car. The inspector 
got on and told him that he had fifteen men on the car and 
he had only fourteen fares rung up, and he said, *' Well, one 
man will have to get off." 

And we hear of the man who is in a hurry to catch his 
train and said, " Motorman, is this as fast as you can go? " 
And the motorman said, "No, but I have to stay with the 
car. 

The automobiles give us a little trouble but in spite of that 
fact we get a little amusement now and then, as is told of 
the motonfian operating a car, and a little machine tried to 
ram him in the center, and he got up and he said, " What 
the hell is the matter with you? Don't you know that you 
can't run under this car with your top up ? '* 

And, even in paying claims, you hear things once in a 
while, like the man who got $S,ooo. He had lost his leg. 
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He said, " By golly, if it had been my head I would have 
owned the line." 

I have a lot of figures, but I do not feel disposed now to 
disturb you with them. Our attitude toward safety, it seems 
to me, has been much encouraged by the report of the com- 
mittee which has just been read, and I am fearful that we 
feel sometimes too much like the Scotchman who went in 
to buy an overcoat, and who selected a very handsome one, 
and the clerk told him it was $60, and the Scotchman started 
out, and the salesman said, " Surely you are not afraid to 
pay $60 for an overcoat?" And he said, "Sure, I know, 
but I am not that cold." 

And that is our attitude towards safety. We believe in it, 
but we don't just feel like doing it now. The attitude of the 
workman now is different from what it used to be. They 
are beginning to feel that there is a penalty for carelessness 
— like the man who was working up at the top end of a 
ladder and he fell down to the bottom, and when they came 
up to look at him he said, " Tell the boss I had to come 
down for nails anyhow." He didn't want anybody to know 
he had been quite so careless. 

And these inspectors and supervisors are not always given 
the credit that is due them, because it is a serious proposi- 
tion. As the old lady said, " Jim is a safety supervisor now." 
*' What does he do? " And she said, " Why, Jim waves the 
red flag ahead of the blast on the street." That was her idea 
of safety. 

We should endeavor to prevent accidents rather than find 
some reason for them or find some one on whom to put the 
blame for them after they occur. It is just as well to be a 
little forward-looking at time, like the man who went into 
the hospital and conversed with the other patients. When he 
said to one of them, *' What is wrong with you," he said 
" I have tonsilitis, I have got to have my tonsils out." He 
said, " By golly, this is no place for me; I have a cold in my 
head." He was anticipating. 

Something like a Fire Commissioner in a small town who 
purchased some fire extinguishers, and when they had a little 
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fire he found they wouldn't work. So he moved in the Coun- 
cil meeting that the Chief of Police make an inspection of 
the fire extinguishers ten days before each fire. 

I am impressed with the importance that has been given 
here to the matter of the automobile. It is a very live sub- 
ject. It is a particularly great hazard. In the little county 
of Allegheny, in the State of Pennsylvania, automobiles have 
killed eleven hundred and forty-one people, and in only three 
cases have there been any convictions for criminal careless- 
ness or manslaughter or murder. In the six and a half 
months of this year automobiles have killed one hundred peo- 
ple, one-third of whom were children, which is about the 
average all over the country. There are more than nine 
million automobiles in the United States now, including Fords, 
and they are increasing at about the rate of two millions a 
year. There is one automobile for about each fourteen per- 
sons and the other thirteen are saving up to buy one. When 
you look out on the street and see the automobiles around, 
I don't know why all of you don't laugh like this fellow 
does. When you look around and see all the automobiles, 
you can't believe that Henry Ford ever had anybody ask to 
borrow money from him, although I do understand that it 
is not a particular machine to travel to the Synagogue in on 
Sunday. 

There are six hundred thousand automobiles in Pennsyl- 
vania, that is thirteen for each square mile of territory in- 
habited by one hundred and ninety-five people. There are 
six for each mile of highway. In looking at the population 
of two hundred thousand there are only two hundred and 
twenty thousand automobiles. The accident rate has not par- 
ticularly increased, but it is not decreasing. Prior to the 
advent of the automobile the streets were comparatively safe 
at all times for the children, but they are now packed in 
every highway and every street and every alley of the whole 
community, and it makes the street a veritable deathtrap. 
Parents, perhaps, do not realize the change that has been 
made. The whole automobile situation, as a general 
thing, however, is not impossible of correction. Some excel- 
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lent thoughts have .been suggested by the committee's report 
recently read; but as a logical consequence from the ban- 
ning to the end, there are certain things about it which are 
entirely possible of actual accomplishment. For instance, 
the idea of safety should be sold with the car. In other 
words, the manufacturer is realizing that the publicity attend- 
ing automobile accidents is hurtful to his business, and he 
should, through his own publicity department, through gen- 
eral agents and salesmen and others, endeavor to instill the 
idea of accident prevention and safety into the purchaser of 
the car, as a first step. There is an International Traffic 
Officers'* Association whose object, as stated on their letter- 
head, is to provide uniform traffic laws in the different 
states. It is a desirable thing. During the time when auto- 
mobiles were more or less of a luxury, and we traveled fif- 
teen or twenty miles on a Sunday, and it didn't make a great 
deal of difference about your traffic law, but when a trip 
of two hundred miles, or a trip from coast to coast is not 
an unusual thing, your traffic law in your city is a serious 
proposition. Your uniform traffic laws are highly desirable. 

The next step should be the licensing of the operator or 
owner of the car. In our State we protect oiu-selves by the 
owner sending a dollar bill down to Harrisburgh and getting 
a license. In other States it means going through an exami- 
nation. But no man should be Ucensed to operate a sixty or 
ninety horse-power car on the highway without demonstrat- 
ing his fitness and ability. I have never heard of any objec- 
tion to that arrangement. That is a desirable thing. 
Following that there should be a strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of the traffic regulations. I say strict and impartial, 
because without disrespect for the traffic officers and the 
work that they do the driver of the machine will take his 
chances. 

I was pleased to meet again Inspector O'Brien of New 
York, and only recently I had an opportunity of entertain- 
ing in Pittsburgh Captain O'Connor of the same squad that 
Inspector O'Brien represents, and at a little meeting he 
described the traffic situation in New York and he told how 
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they summoned persons who violated the rules, told how each 
violator was compelled to report at the Traffic Court the fol- 
lowing morning. The Police Commissioner of Pittsburgh 
happened to be there, and I said, '' What would happen if 
you issued a summons here in Pittsburgh ? " And he said, 
" They would tear the damn thing up." And it has been 
done — although I didn't do it. In our city we have Police 
Magistrates. There are seven of them. All violations go to 
the Police Judge in the district where the violation was com- 
mitted. Knowing, as you possibly do, something of the 
politics of Pennsylvania and the way things are carried on 
in Pittsburgh, you, can readily understand the various ways 
in which these various magistrates are reached. It is com- 
monly known and openly admitted by them that they do have 
an understanding so that if the man on the north side wants 
to be released to the east end, all he has to do is to tele- 
phone. You can readily understand that this is an impos- 
sible thing for the actual control of automobile hazard. Your 
next thing is the court and the next thing is the suspension 
or revocation of the license. Why, here the Police Com- 
missioner said the other day that there had been during the 
past year more than twelve hundred suspensions of licenses. 
We have the same state of things in Pennsylvania, but only 
eighty-nine revocations have been made, and many of those 
cases were boys who never owned a car, and the others are 
the Socolowskys and other skys that Chief Quigley was rav- 
ing about here a while ago. They are all peculiarly of the 
old English type. A Vigilance Committee could be organ- 
ized in your state. It can be done in any state where, pos- 
sibly, a man can report violations of the law to the Police 
Department and they take action upon it. Undoubtedly, there 
is a state of mind in most cities now which requires very 
drastic and immediate action. You may be surprised to know 
that the seven daily newspapers in Pittsburgh have so far 
this year published more than one himdred editorials on auto- 
mobile hazards. We recently started to organize there a 
Safe Drivers' Club. We got a Judge of the Common Pleas 
Court, the District Attorney, the Commissioner of Traffic, 
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the State Highway Department, the Post Master, the two 
Presidents of the Taxi Companies, the managers of all the 
department stores and the traffic men and those who have to 
do with automobiles and so forth of all the large companies 
in and around Pittsburgh, and it is the intention to hold a 
series of meetings to which they are going to send their 
chauffeurs. Men from other places will be called upon to 
discuss certain subjects with them, and it is believed that the 
enlightenment which they will receive and the knowledge that 
their employers are back of it and are interested in this move- 
ment, and by a final public meeting, which probably will 
bring about a Traffic Court for all traffic violators, will be 
centered in one. We have the practical assurance that that 
will be brought about. 

Now, that is a list of things that can be worked for. They 
cannot be done tomorrow — not probably until after I get 
back home (laughter), but it is entirely possible to start upon 
those things, and we feel that it will have to be done. 

Now, if the automobile hazard is the worst thing that is 
troubling you, there is something for you to think about. I 
am indebted to Mr. Spring for his very considerate endorse- 
ment of the safety organization. It is something like when 
I was elected president of the West Pennsylvania National 
Safety Council. It was done without my knowledge or consent. 
In fact I learned about it in the newspapers. But during the 
past year there has been hooked up this one idea. Safety 
Councils heretofore had been organized very largely as indus- 
trial propositions, but the slogan that we adopted was this — 
the prevention of death, injury and loss from accidental 
occurrences. That worked at home and in public. It used 
to be a well established fact that in looking around the indus- 
tries, they formerly contributed fifty per cent, of the fatal 
accidents, and it has gone down now to thirty per cent, of 
the fatal accidents, and the largest percentage falls outside 
of industry now. Now, the members of this Coimcil over 
there are practically all industrial, yet this work has been 
done for public safety without a cent of expense to them. 
We adopted a safety instruction course of eighteen lessons 
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in Pittsburgh, another one in Washington and another one 
in Uniontown, attended by about twenty-five hundred peo- 
ple, and in every one of those this idea of public safety was 
developed. 

I have with me a proof of the effectiveness of the safety 
work that has been done in that particular territory. Now, 
there seems to have been some hesitancy about traction com- 
panies conducting a proposition like this. It is absolutely 
right. Here is an illustration of how it comes back to you. 
Out of two hundred men examined for employment eighty of 
them had received safety instruction in the industries where 
they were employed before coming to Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company. You get that much safety thought imme- 
diately. It is entirely possible to develop the work in the 
schools, .and we have done so in Pittsburgh and in other 
places. There is something that is fundamental and con- 
structive. In the first place it is the child you want to save. 
In the second place they are easily reached. In the third 
place they are immediately responsive to the idea of safety. 
It vitalizes their studies. They carry the idea of safety to 
their homes and parents and other people in the territory, 
and through the workmen and parents to everybody. Your 
children and my children will secure the benefit of instruc- 
tion such as that — and I am not even married yet. 
(Laughter.) 

But there is no division of industrial and public safety. 
Safety is not a matter of rules and regulations, but it is a 
development of the mind. It is a mental attitude. When 
you can get a man to think of safety, that is all there is to 
it, whether he gets that in the mill, in the schools, in the 
church or somewhere else. He is a safe man. If he is safe 
in the plant he will be safe out on the street. And my thought 
on safety is that the result of this should come along as an 
entire matter of education, and you will have to start down 
and work up and start up and work down. You have two 
things to do, first the child, and on the other end is the man 
actually on the job. You start at both ends and work toward 
the middle, and it can be done and has been done. 
9 
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Now, as I said, the National Safety Council was hereto- 
fore very largely industrial. Two things are necessary to 
be done: one is not to deliver a job to somebody that doesn't 
appreciate it, and the other one is to start a little fight once 
in a while. And one of the things was that the Safety Coun- 
cil did not give particular support and recognition to the 
locals, although one-half of their dues came from the terri- 
tory represented by the local council; and after considerable 
argument back and forth and pro and con we had a meeting 
with the Board of Directors and the Executive Committee 
members of the branch locals called in Boston last Sunday, 
and we discussed the attitude of the locals toward the 
national. It was two-thirty when we started and it was 
six-thirty when I took my collar off; it was all wilted. But 
we had secured the adoption of by-laws which make the 
l^resident of all local councils a member of the Board of 
Directors, and the Executive Committee is cut down so that 
fourteen are elected, seven from the local councils and seven 
from the sections which compose the National Safety Coun- 
cil. And I suppose, in order to keep me quiet, they elected 
me a director and also a member of the Executive Committee. 
So, I am down here trying to stir up some trouble for them. 
But I want you to know that there is such a thing as a 
National Safety Council which desires an organization in 
your territory. I know that Mr. S])ring has the right idea, 
lie knows from actual cxj)cncnce what a safety drive means 
through the Lehigh X'alley, and J don't believe there is any 
city where there is a local council but what will say they have 
benefited from the work that has been done. 1 do know of 
one company that has given four thousand dollars to this 
cause of carrying on the work of the local in their city. 
The traction companies have a reason entirely beyond me, 
and 1 liave been trying to find out for twelve years, and \ 
find they have been very backward and damnably stingy in 
this matter of accident prevention. They usually figure it 
out at the end of the year and say, " Isn't that a hell of a 
state of affairs." "^^ou have the means at hand. If there is 
not an organization in your town, you can start it. The 
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companies cannot start it and organize it and run it under 
their own name. I will guarantee you that after one year 
after such organization is in effect, the number of your 
accidents will be decidedly decreased and also the cost of 
them. Thank you. (Applause). 

President Stevens: — I would like to ask if Dr. Payne of 
St. Louis is in the room. Dr. Payne has presented a report 
here. For some reason he evidently could not get here, and 
inasmuch as it is practically all statistics and will be reported 
in the proceedings, I think it perhaps will be as well not to 
read it. 



UTILITY ACCIDENTS TO THE PUBLIC PREVENTED 
THROUGH SCHOOL SAFETY INSTRUCTION 

Dr. E. George Payne, St. Louis, Mo. 

The newness of the plan for the reduction of accidents through 
school instruction requires a careful study of its methods and results 
in order to make a case for or agahist the plan. There is no better 
way to do this than to submit to careful scrutiny the methods and 
results in so far as public utility accidents are concerned. 

The problem of utility accidents is subordinate to that of public 
accidents and, therefore, submit to the same kind of treatment. Both 
problems appear upon examination comparatively simple. 

There arc only a limited number of situations in which accidenis 
happen to the public, perhaps thirty in all. The situations in which 
accidents are possible from public utilities are much more limited. 
While I am not able to say with definiteness the number of different 
kinds, the guess would not be far wrong that there are not more than 
a dozen situations in which accidents from public utilities are possible. 

Of the 137 children, 5 to 16 years, of elementary school age in St. 
Louis in the years 1917, igi8 and 1919, that were killed in public acci- 
dents, 40 of the deatlis were caused by public utilities ; that is, rail- 
roads, street cars and electric lighting and power companies. I'he 
remarkable thing a1)out these forty deaths and perhaps a thousand 
accidents from the same causes not resulting fatally during; this period 
is that there are only four situations in which they occurred, as follows : 
First, from stealing rides on street cars ; second, from running into 
the streets while playing and being struck by street cars ; third, from 
cctfitact with live wires, generally from grasping dangling wires; 
fourth, from playing on railroad tracks. The accidents not resulting" 
fatally were due to the same causes. 
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Note now the conditions under which these accidents occurred. In 
the case of every accident, more than 1,000 in all, including the forty 
which resulted in death, the children were out of the direct control 
of all those who are accustomed to exercise authority over them in 
the city; that is, teachers, parents and policemen. Furthermore, these 
accidents occurred under conditions when it would have been impos- 
sible for control to have been exercised directly. The accidents oc- 
curred while children were running errands, going to or from school, 
or playing in the streets in congested districts where play space is not 
available. 

Now, from this foregoing presentation, it is evident that the prob- 
lem is an educational one and very simple. It is educational because 
the controls of the behavior of children must be exercised by forces 
within themselves, and the development of these is always a matter of 
education. Stated specifically, it is the development of habits, knowl- 
edges and attitudes toward four specific situations, so that the children 
will possess as a result of this education controls within themselves 
that will protect them against the dangers to which they are exposed. 
The significant point of the whole matter is that the control has to be 
developed within the child and that is an educational problem, whether 
the education is carried on by the teacher, parent, policemen or other 
children. It is really a matter of self control, and self control is a 
matter of education in the final analysis. 

Now, the problem of interest to every one concerned with public 
accidents, and this particular group with utility accidents, is to deter- 
mine how controls in children may be developed with reference to 
these situations. I am leaving out of account at this point the accidents 
that happened to adults, because that is a totally different problem 
that time will not permit me to discuss here, except to say that 
thorough knowledge, adequate points of view, and specific habits in 
children with reference to the situations in question are conveyed 
economically and effectively to the parents in the home. There is no 
more successful way of getting parents to observe safety rules than to 
arouse the interest and enthusiasm of children in safety. But our 
point here is how we may develop controls in children themselves, 
for if the children are taken care. of at the present, it is only a matter 
of a short time until the whole population will be educated, for the 
children themselves arc becoming very rapidly the adults of society. 

The development of controls, moreover, is primarily the function 
of school education. To be sure, it has been the practice in the past 
for parents to give the instruction to children concerning safety, but 
the machinery of present-day society has become so complex that the 
average parent does not know what is necessary for safety. Every 
person who has looked into the matter of street accidents, for instance, 
is perfectly aware of the danger of crossing in the middle of the 
streets or at other ©laces than at designated crossings. Every person 
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who has studied the problem of accident prevention knows how neces- 
sary it is to look in both directions in crossing the street, but one 
needs only to present these points of view to the average citizen to 
see how completely ignorant he is of the danger of doing these very 
things which are recognized by the tutored as so seriously dangerous. 
The average citizen will tell you that it is nonsense to walk 100 yards 
to cross at a designated point when you can go directly across the 
street and save time. 

With this attitude of mind on the part of parents, it is obvious that 
they would not be effective teachers of children in the observance of 
safety methods. Furthermore, every one is quite aware of the inability 
of policemen to patrol the streets in any adequate fashion or to teach 
children to cross at crossings. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
teacher and school to perform this very important work if it is to be 
done. 

Then the question we have before us is how the teacher may de- 
velop in children the controls necessary for their safety, virtually with 
reference to the four situations mentioned above. In answer to this 
question, we need but to look at the controls exercised in society to 
get our answer. When you come to analyze the behavior of indi- 
viduals, you see how their conduct is shaped at every turn by social 
forces which lie outside of themselves, or rather by the individual's 
attitude toward his fellows and toward the community of which he is 
a part. It is the community opinion and one's sensitiveness to it th^t 
counts in the development of controls in the individual. 

When I go out upon the street on a hot St. Louis summer day, I 
put on my collar and coat, not because they are comfortable, but 
because of a habit I have formed and l^ecause of my attitude toward 
public opinion. This is the crux of the whole matter in accident pre- 
vention. Habits, ideals and attitudes in the individual, and public 
opinion in the community are the forces whicli determine the conduct 
of its citizens. This is just as true among school children as it is in an 
adtilt community. 

Having in mind the method of social control, the problem of edu- 
cating children against these four dangerous situations in which utility 
accidents occur is exceedingly simple. First, the children themselves 
must become conscious of the dangerous situations and ways of avoid- 
ing them, and second, there must be developed a community spirit 
with reference to accidents themselves. The method by which these 
results are achieved are exactly the methods used constantly in school- 
room instruction, and I do not need to dwell here upon this point. 

However, it would be well to recall just what the process is. First, 
it is a matter of direct instruction. This is done most effectively in 
connection with the regular subjects rather than as a specific task in 
addition to the curriculum. Second, dramatization. There is no field 
that lends itself more effectively to dramatizatk)n than that of acci- 
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dent prevention. There is scarcely an accident situation that does not 
give opportunity for dramatization and that does not make a direct 
appeal to the instinctive tendencies and acquired experiences of the 
child. The fundamental point is that accidents are directly connected 
with a group of instincts which tend toward the preservation of the 
life of tlie individual, and when you touch these instincts, you come in 
contact with the most fundamental nature of the child. Therefore, 
there is never a question of intense interest, there is never difficulty 
in securing motive, and there is no possibility of unreality. In the 
«:ccond place, accident situations are within the experiences of the 
child. 

The most serious difficulty in school instruction is to find material 
that comes within the child's experiences. It really requires an artist 
as a teacher to bring the subject matter of the curriculum to the child 
in such a way that it will touch his experiences so that the material 
of instruction will be comprehensible. Accident situations afford 
mvaluable help in this respect because the accidents occur upon the 
streets and in the home, and the child is familiar with them. This is 
particularly true of utility accidents. In addition to this, the literature 
dealing with accidents is genuinely real. It consists of vivid posters, 
drawings and newspaper and magazine descriptions. This material 
is not only within reach of the child, but it is the most real and vital 
to him because it is the kind of reading matter with which he has 
come into contact since his earliest childhood. Therefore, dramatiza- 
tion may not only be used and used effectively, but it serves to give 
reality and point to instruction in the various subjects of the .curric- 
ulum, a matter that cannot be over emphasized from the school point 
of view. Fortunately, the interest of the school and the teacher in 
this respect coincides with the interests of business men and the com- 
munity generally. 

The third respect in which the children may become conscious ::f 
accident situations and of their relationship to the problem of acci- 
dent prevention is through, the school organization. This is a means 
that we have long neglected in our school keeping. 

For the past two and one-half years, I have been meeting each 
week with the Executive Committee of the Mississippi Valley Division 
of the National Safety Council, and for nearly that time, I have been 
meeting monthly with the public division of this Committee. There 
are, perhaps, twenty other persons who have been as faithful as I 
have in sticking to this one problem during the period. These meet- 
ings have all been in the interest of the conservation of human life. 
This fact is not unusual and ma}^ be duplicated in almost any com- 
munity with numerous social groups. 

It does not, however, seem to have occurred to school people that 
children might be more or less permanently interested in the same 
type of problems these adults have given so much time and attention 
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to at great sacrifices and expense. It is a fact, nevertheless, that they 
are interested, and when children once organize under school direc- 
tion to deal with the problems of accidents, they are approaching a 
very natural social group and the functions of this social group are 
not unlike those with which adults deal. It is no wonder then that 
children will meet from week to week, plan ways of preventing acci- 
dents in the schools and in the community environment and then go 
out and rigidly carry out the decisions agreed upon in these meetings. 
Furthermore, it is not surprising that the children, like adults, enter 
enthusiastically and whole-heartedly into the work of making their 
school and community safe from accidents. 

I have in mind an incident that illustrates vividly what I have just 
said. In one of the schools composed almost entirely of foreigners, 
the principal and teachers formed, last year, a school safety organiza- 
tion. The children organized themselves to carry on the work of 
accident prevention in their community. They determined what was 
necessary to secure the safety of the school population, assiglied mem- 
bers to perform the various duties in connection with its safety, and 
then each member fulfilled the office to which he was assigned. 

As the children were guarding the streets when the school was dis- 
missed, a young Greek child of eight years crossed in the middle of 
the street at a dangerous point. The pupil in charge apprehended him 
and tried to explain why he should not cross in the middle of the 
street. The little Greek boy, not able to understand, fought the pupil 
for interfering. The safety boy, not deterred from his purpose, led 
the other back to his teacher only to find that the Greek boy under- 
stood English very little. The teacher sent for a larger boy who spoke 
Greek. He explained to the youngster the purpose of the organiza- 
tion, and the Greek boy asked to be put upon the safety committee and 
became one of the best boosters, not only in' the school, but throughout 
the community among the adult and child population. Why? Simply 
because children, as well as adults, are interested in the conservation ot 
human life, and when they are once faced with the problem of acci- 
dent prevention, they are perfectly capable of organizing and carry- 
ing out the work eflfectively. 

From the educational point of view, an important value of this 
function must not be overlooked and that is the value that comes to 
children from becoming interested and participating in such an im- 
portant activity as the saving of human life. Furthermore, it is true 
that the interest of children is also one of the most effective means of 
converting adults, fathers and mothers of the children, to the ideals 
of safety. I could not pass over this part of the discussion without 
noting the practical outcome of this instruction so far as it has gone 
in St. Louis. 

There has been in St. Louis about an average of fifty deaths among 
school children between five and sixteen years each year for some 
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tim€, with a constantly increasing number from year to year. The 
work of safety was begun in St. Louis schools the latter part of 1919. 
In the first eight months of the year 1920, we had sixteen deaths among 
children between five and sixteen years as opposed to thirty-five for 
the corresponding period of last year. This result was achieved in 
spite of the fact that the conditions for accidents have increased and 
become more complex. Of these sixteen deaths, our superintendent 
stated a few days ago that if no other result had been achieved during 
these eight months of school than to save nineteen lives, the effort 
would have been worth the cost of carrying on the schools for the 
year. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that we had only one 
death from a public utility, a street railway accident, in the first eight 
months of 1920 as opposed to twelve for the whole year of 1919, and 
nine for the first eight months of that year. This, moreover, is ihe 
first decline in utility accidents to children over a number of years. 

I have sketched the problem, method and results of accident pre- 
vention through the schools, but it is equally significant to note here 
the preliminary work that is necessary in any city to the . successful 
reduction of utility accidents through school instruction. The pre- 
liminary work necessary is an adequate analysis of accident statistics. 
This analysis has been made of all the accidents occurring to school 
children from the time they leave home in the morning until they 
reach home again in the afternoon. Time will not permit a presenta- 
tion of the complete data. A few conclusions are, however, pertinent. 
First, the accidents tend to center in certain districts, reaching as high 
as I per cent of the school population in one school community, with 
forty-eight of the school districts with no accident in them. 
Second, there is no relation between the accident opportunity — that 
is, dangers to be avoided^— and the accident frequency. The fact is 
the largest number of accidents occurred in the high school most 
favorably situated and with fewest dangers. Third, while no fatalities 
to children occurred during the school day, the fatalities to children 
outside of school center themselves just as do non-fatal accidents. 
Fourth, the cause of accidents is an unfavorable attitude of mind, 
that is, carelessness. Fifth, this attitude of mind is common to the 
community, as well as to the school children, for the high per cent of 
accident iji the school corresponds to that outside of school. Sixth, 
the cure for carelessness is education, for that is the only means of 
changing mental attitudes. What school education can do has already 
been pointed out in statistics presented. 

President Stevens: — I would like to call on Mr. Britton 
I. Budd, of Chicago. 

Britton I. Budd: — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I 
prepared some comments on this report, but the matter has 
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been so thoroughly covered that I do not believe I will read 
the paper prepared. The outstanding fact, to my mind, con- 
tained in the report of this committee, is the number of 
companies that are not engaged in any safety work. I do 
not see any use in attempting to develop public safety unless 
ihe railway company shows enough interest in it to get into 
the work themselves and protect their ov;n employes and the 
public that are entrusted to their care. 

On the properties with which I am associated, we have 
three safety organizations on three types of properties: one 
a high speed line between Chicago and Milwaukee, the Ele- 
vated Railroad of the City of Chicago, and a line running 
south from Chicago to Kankakee. 

I consider this safety work as the most important function 
of the Management of those properties. We have for four 
or five years had these safety organizations and as is the 
case with all other companies we have not been burdened 
with any mohey to spend unnecessarily, but of all the money 
we have expended, I don't know of any that has brought 
better returns than in the safety work that we have done. 
(Applause). 

The effect upon the morale of the employes is one of the 
more striking features of it that cannot be figured in dollars 
and cents. You are training a very large part of your men 
in the principles of safety. You develop an interest in the 
company that they never will have through any other means 
than through the safety meetings. 

So that I cannot understand why every company does not 
engage in safety work, as a first essential to an efficient oper- 
ating organization. It is essential from the standpoint of 
the good will of the public, and if they know that you have 
an organization devoting itself to making travel safer, they 
are certainly going to have more confidence in that railroad. 

The importance of organizing safety councils for public 
safety is great, and I endorse the work and wish to co-operate 
in every way. Preliminary to this, however, every electric 
railway should show its faith in the work by establishing a 
safety organization of its own. 
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John J. Reynolds: — Gentlemen, in December, 1920, the 
lioard of Five Public Trustees which now operate the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company made its report to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and in giving to that body an account of its 
stewardship of our railway, it made reference to the many 
economies which had been effected during the year, and then 
said : " Reference to those economies cannot be made with 
propriety without recognition of the fact that they would 
have been impossible but for the ability and resourcefulness 
of our general manager." Now, I see our general manager 
seated back there in the audience, Mr. Edward Dana, and 
even though I have not his permission to do so, I am going 
to ask him to tell us something about this subject of safety, 
with which I know he is constructively active. 

Edward Dana : — Mr. President, and the Members of the 
Association: I have not prepared a discussion, and was 
hoping that your joint session would not see fit. to call upon 
me. Having done so, I can only express a few opinions that 
have come to me here this afternoon, as I have not read the 
report, and as I have listened to the most admirable dis- 
cussion. In the first instance, I believe that the report itself 
— the work of your committee — is admirable ; but what 
astounded me as I heard the report read was the fact that 
on page 109, I think, js a tabulation of what the street railways 
throughout this country are doing, and when less than fifty 
per cent of the railways replying to the data sheet have taken 
no interest in the safety council or in safety work in replying 
to the questionnaire of an able committee such as you have 
appointed, it seems to me it is time to put our house in order 
(applause). The problem divides itself, from a street rail- 
way point of view, naturally into two parts. The first part 
is that of our own personnel. The second part is our contact 
with the public at large. Our own personnel can be reached 
through safety committees, through education and through 
instruction. Our contact with the public at large must come, 
it seems to me, through cooperation with public bodies such as 
the National Safety Council, who are trying to reduce the 
accident hazard. 
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In Boston during the last year, or what has gone by of 
1 92 1, we have reduced accidents 1,000 under the average for 
the last three years. That may be a good showing. I don't 
believe it is good enough. The percentage of gross cost of 
(AW claim department is less than two and one-half per cent. 
Hut we have joined the National Safety Council, and be- 
yond that we have created our own industrial accident com- 
pany, and we have found that by forming an industrial acci- 
dent company with the heads of our departments as mem- 
bers, that we have reduced the premium that, under the 
Massachusetts law, we have to pay, through the intimate 
knowledge that those men have of what an accident means 
in our shops. 

The campaign mentioned by the committee I have no use 
for. We just have the National Safety Council, a standard 
organization in Boston, and they have had all the safety 
work. I said to some of my subordinates that I hoped the 
showing for that safety work was not one hundred per cent, 
because it would not be any good, and when the first death 
case came, I said, that will make them sit up and make the 
people take notice. Campaigns are soon forgotten. Safety 
is with us always. It is a problem that we have three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of the year, just as we have the 
running out of the cars from morning to midnight three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of the year. The report has drawn 
attention to this problem in a very admirable way and it has 
made some very good suggestions, and I believe the mem- 
bers here should leave this convention with resolves to do 
something. If what was on page 3 is actually the fact 1 think 
we must do something (applause). 

John J. Reynolds: — Is Mr. Hoflfman of the Public 
Service Company in the room? (No response.) 

President Stevens: — That is the end of the set program. 
The report of the committee is now open for general dis- 
cussion. We would like very much to hear from a number 
of the members on this subject. It is a live one all the time. 

n. B. Flowers : — Mr. President, I have a few figures that 
I would just like to submit. In Baltimore we have been 
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cooperating with the National Safety Council. We entered 
enthusiastically into their work of a no-accident campaign. 
We have organized along the lines set out by them, and while 
we only have nine weeks' statistics, I think it bears out the 
feelings of Mr. Rice and Mr. Spring that campaigns are 
of value. During the no-accident week — this was a very 
energetically conducted week — we had a total number of 
three hundred and nine accidents of all classes. For the 
four weeks preceding no-accident week our average was 
four hundred and fifteen accidents. There was an actual 
decrease of one hundred and six accidents, or twenty-five per 
cent during the week of no accidents. For the four weeks 
preceding no-accident week, as I said, there were four hun- 
dred and fifteen accidents. For the first week following no- 
accident week there were two hundred and sixty-nine, a 
decrease of one hundred and nineteen, or twenty-eight per 
cent. For the second succeeding week after no accident week 
there were two hundred and ninety-five, a decrease of two 
hundred and twenty, or twenty-nine per cent. The average 
for the nine weeks succeeding no-accident week, there were 
two hundred and seventy-seven, a decrease — an average 
number of one hundred and thirty-eight, or thirty-three and 
two-tenths per cent. Now, those are actual figures, show- 
ing a nine- week follow-up, which has been a progressive 
improvement. ,We think we feel the effects of that in more 
ways than one. I think Mr. Budd referred to the effect it 
had on prospective jurors, and I think his remarks were very 
good. The members of the pubHc in Baltimbre generally 
were amazed at the amount of interest the railway company 
took in the no-accident campaign. They know that we were 
behind it and they know that we were leading it. I think 
the effect was very beneficial. I recall at one time, not very 
long ago, there was an accident case being considered in one 
of the courts. The jury had been instructed and had retired 
to the jury room. We did not think that we were liable. 
We thought that we had better than an even break with the 
jury. The juryroom was on the corner of the court house, 
and during their deliberations two cars collided in a very 
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slight collision, and the whole jury got up and looked out 
of the windows and rendered a very big verdict against us. 
Without a doubt the collision they saw had a great deal to 
do with the rendering of their verdict. 

C. G. Rice : — I don't want to take up very much of your 
time, but as my name appears on this report that Mr. Spring 
has just read I want you to know that I didn't know a damn 
thing about it, and I think Mr. Spring will bear me out on 
that, but I am in accord with it just the same. And I want 
you to understand that the National Safety Council is not a 
money-making proposition. And I want to tell you this, that 
in the meeting at Boston we arranged for a special kind of 
membership in any of the locals that may be organized now 
or later. If you don't want to go into the National Safety 
Council you cannot take out a Public Service Membership. 
Now, if some of you will have two dollars left after the 
income tax is paid and you want to get in it, }^ou can get 
in it. 

President Stevens : — Is there any further discussion of 
this report? 

L. H. Palmer: — Mr. President, it has been my privilege 
to work with this committee for the Transportation Associ- 
ation, and when we analyzed that data sheet, as Mr. Budd has 
pointed out, we were astonished by the lack of interest shown 
by the majority of the companies. That fact is what 
prompted us in framing this report, to try to reduce the sub- 
ject of public safety to a concrete condition, so that the- offi- 
cers of the companies who are here or who will read this 
report could have something tangible to take back home and 
work on. It seems to me that that is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Therefore, I want to re-emphasize it before the meet- 
ing comes to a close. 

G. H. Clifford: — Before going back home I think it 
might be well for us to have a pretty fair idea of the work 
of the Safety Council which Mr. Rice has spoken about. If 
he will tell us just a little about the steps to be taken for 
organizing the work I think it will be very helpful. 
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C. G. Rice: — The report itself suggests a means of help- 
ing the Council; . But I can say to you that the procedure 
is for ten members of the National Safety Council to ask 
for a charter for the local council. A letter of inquiry to 
the National Safety Council will bring you the full data, I 
am sure. 

The work of the National Safety Council has been given 
a good deal of publicity in the past, and I have with me now 
copies of letters from the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania and from Governor Sprouls and from 
President Harding himself, commending the work of the 
local councils. 

H. A. Mullett: — Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just 
a word or two, which may be of interest to the members 
present. For some years prior to last September the Mil- 
waukee Company was affiliated with the National Safety 
Council, to the end that certain publications and bulletins were 
furnished us. Last September the annual convention of the 
National Safety Council was held in Milwaukee, a few months 
prior to which time the local Association of Commerce 
decided to permanently engage in safety activities more 
actively than they had done heretofore, the previous work 
having been confined almost entirely to industrial lines; ac- 
cordingly a paid secretary was secured in July of last year, 
since which time the Association of Commerce has taken a 
very prominent place in local safety activities. The work 
of the division is divided into two groups, the industrial and 
public safety. The funds for the first-mentioned division 
are raised largely through subscription of member com- 
panies, while the expenses incident to the public safety work 
have been raised through popular subscription collected 
through the agency of a so-called Safe Drivers' Club, which 
was organized in Milwaukee along similar lines to those 
referred to by one or two of the previous speakers. About 
$6,500 was raised in the first instance, with but little expense, 
in view of the publicity given the matter by the local papers. 
One dollar is charged for membership in the club; the same 
plan was resorted to this year and, although the subscrip- 
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tions were not so readily obtained, about $5,500 nevertheless 
was collected. Needless to say, these sums have been effect- 
ively used in placing public safety in the limelight and keep- 
ing it there. 

Likewise, through the efforts of the Safety Manager of 
the Association there has been formed a Conimittee of One 
Hundred vigilantes, and in addition to that number each 
motorman on the street cars has been apjx)inted a member. 
Each vigilante is provided with a form on which to report 
any infringement of major or minor traffic rules. The plan 
in as far as the motormen are concerned has been in effect 
for about six months and there is not a day passes which 
does not bring in many reports from our trainmen. 

In so far as our own safety organization is concerned, I 
might say that we have had a Chief Safety Inspector for 
the past eight or nine years ; likewise a Central Safety Com- 
mittee with subdivisions in each of the various departments, 
which I judge is similar to the scheme that Mr. Budd has 
outlined as being in effect on the North Shore property. The 
Chief Safety Inspector is the official safety representative of 
our Employees' Mutual Benefit Association. He regularly 
acts as Secretary of the Central Safety Committee, which 
is composed of department heads while, at numerous meet- 
ings, the president and other officials of the Employees' Asso- 
ciation are likewise present. The latest innovation which 
we have introduced is the holding of safety meetings among 
the trainmen in all of our car stations once or twice a month, 
depending upon conditions. At such meetings we show pho- 
tographs of cars which have been wrecked in service, the re- 
sults on some comparative basis being achieved by the different 
stations, and frecjuently have a speaker of local prominence 
associated with safety work in the city of Milwaukee. The 
meetings are conducted however by the Chief Safety Insixictor 
in conjunction with the Transix)rtation Division Superin- 
tendent. Incidentally matters pertaining to service, as well 
as safety, which have to do with current affairs, are like- 
wise discussed at the meetings. 

A. J. Van Brunt: — All of the various plans outHned in 
all of the various subjects referred to are good. Some of 
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them will fit certain localities better than others. The Pub- 
lic Service has been instrumental in a large measure in put- 
ting into effect in the State of New Jersey a plan that has 
not been mentioned. We have succeeded in having estab- 
lished in all of the public and parochial schools in a great 
number of the larger cities, safety patrols, practically junior 
policemen. Depending upon the size of the schools, a cer- 
tain number of boys and occasionally girls are appointed as 
patrol officers. They are given authority which legally, does 
not amount to very much. They are put in charge of a 
uniformed police officer in the city who does nothing else 
but attend to that work. They bring the little ones (T- 
107) from the vicinity of their homes to the schools in the 
morning. They are on duty a little before school, during 
recess and after school. They act as traffic officers where 
there is no traffic officer on a comer, and where there is a 
traffic officer they help him. Their authority is recognized 
by almost all automobile drivers, and the effect has been very 
beneficial, without a doubt. 

As I said, all of the suggestions by all of the men who 
have preceded me have been good, but I have heard nothing 
about that one. We have in our State, as many of you have 
in your State, laws to compel the school teachers to teach 
the consideration of personal safety first. We have fur- 
nished text books, the text books are in the cellars and the 
attics and the teachers don't teach. Such teaching cannot 
be enforced unless there is some penalty provided for the 
neglect. In some few of the states a penalty for not teaching 
safety amongst the regular school studies is enforced. In 
our State it is not, so we have substituted the Safety Patrol 
system for it with very good results. 

If I can be of any assistance by giving you details relative 
to that method, I will be glad to do it ; and I advise you, by 
all means, to establish safety patrols ; the children themselves 
are impressed, the children carry the message home, and some 
homes are reached in that way that are not reached in any 
other way. Thank you. 
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President Stevens : — Is there any further discussion of 
this report? If not, the Chair will entertain a motion to 
close the discussion. Mr.- Hoffman, do you care to discuss 
this report? 

(No response.) 

L. H. Palmer: — I move that this report be accepted and 
referred to the incoming Executive Committee for further 
action. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Stevens : — Mr. G. B. Muldaur, representing 
the Fire Underwriters' Association, is here in connection with 
a discussion at the Engineers' Meeting this afternoon, and he 
has some moving pictures showing the fire protective appa- 
ratus and methods of manufacture along these Unes, which is 
more or less in connection with safety work, and he will 
show these pictures in this room immediately after the 
adjournment of our meeting. He extends a cordial invita- 
tion to every one to remain to see the pictures. 

If there is no further business to come before this meeting 
the meeting will stand adjourned. 

(The meeting thereupon adjourned). 
10 
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WEDNESDAY SESSION 

October 5, 192 1 

JOINT MEETING WITH THE ACCOUNTANTS' ASSOCIA- 
TION 

President Stevens called the meeting to order at 2:45 ^- m. 

Pres'ident Stevens: — This is a joint meeting of the 
Accountants and Transportation and Traffic Associations. 
The first business on the program this afternoon is the report 
of the Committee on Economics of Schedules, Mr. Edward 
Dana, Chairman. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ECONOMICS OF 
SCHEDULES 

To the American Electric Raikvay Transportation and Traffic Asso- 
ciation : 

The Personnel of the Committee appointed is as follows : 

Edward Dana, General Manager, Boston Elevated Ry. Co., Boston, 
Mass. ; Chairman. 

H. C. Moser, Superintendent of Transportation, Fifth Avenue Coach 
Co., New York City. 

J. A. Stoll, Traffic Manager, United Rys. & Elec. Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Samuel Riddle, V. P., Louisville Ry. Co., Louisville, Ky.^ 

E. H. Ives, 2d Assistant Superintendent, Detroit United Ry., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Donald Goodrich, Acting General Superintendent, Twin City Rapid 
Transit Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harold A. Otis, Assistant General Superintendent, Chicago & Inter- 
urban Traction Co., Chicago, 111. 

A. G. Neal, Comptroller, Washington Ry. & Elec. Co., Washington, 
D. C. 

J. M. Campbell, Auditor, Atlantic City & Shore R. R., Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

B. F. Jacobs, Assistant Auditor, Cleveland Ry. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Walter Shroyer, Auditor, Union Traction Co., Anderson, Ind. 

The sponsor for the Committee was Mr. J. V. Sullivan, Assistant 
to the President of the Chicago Surface Lines. 

The program of work submitted by the Executive Committee was as 
follows : 

[146] 
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1. Committee to develop further the definitions and analyses of car 
hours and crew hours, bearing in mind the discussion had at the last 
Convention, and with the aid of the Accountant members to lormM- 
late a definite procedure for keeping opemting schedules statistics 
of member companies on a basis which will make them comparable. 

2. Fui'ther study should be given to the question of variable run- 
ning time and definite recommendation is wanted on this matter. 

3. Suggest also that this Committee include in its report summary 
of recent methods developed for improving the handling of traffic 
in congested centers, al-ong the lines of work done in Boston, Wash- 
ington and Kansas City Tiy John A. Beeler, also at any other points 
where the Committee feels steps have been taken of a character to 
facilitate movement of passengers and cars in congested areas. 

Our first meeting was held at the Association headquarters, New 
York, on Mondaj', January 24. 1921. The members present were: 
Messrs. Dana, Moser, Stoll, Riddle, Goodrich, Sullivan, Neal and 
Campbell. 

Preliminary discussion of the scope of the work of the Committee 
and appointment of sub-committees as follows : 

Subject i. — Messrs. Dana, Stoll and Neal. 

Subject 2. — Messrs. Moser, Riddle and Campbell. 

Subject 3. — Messrs. Sullivan, Goodrich and Ives. 

The sub-committees thereupon proceeded to function and data sheets 
we're prepared for submission with their report to the second com- 
mittee meeting held in New York, June 15, 1921, at Association head- 
quarters, at which were present: Messrs. Dana, Moser, Sullivan, 
Riddle, Neal, Stoll, Goodrich and Otis. 

Your committee after carefully reviewing the information compiled 
in the data sheets containing suggestions of some companies and 
approval from the majority, respectfully recommend the following 
definitions : 

CAR HOURS. 

1 — Running Time is scheduled time operating between termi- 
nals including time allowed at stops. 

2 — Layover Time is time allowed on schedule for layover of 
car at terminals. 

3 — Run-off Time is scheduled time to and from carhouses and 
connecting point of line. 

4 — Excess Time is time of car operating in excess of schedule 
due to service delays. 

MAN HOURS. 

1 — Platform Time is actual time of operating trips, including 
time between trips allowed on schedule as layover time. 

2 — Report Time is time allowed for preparing car for service 
or putting car away after service. 

3 — Run Allowance Time is time in addition to platform time 
allowed to bring run up to prescribed number of hours. 
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4 — Spread Allowance Time is time allowed because of length 
of spread over all time to work a given run. 

5 — Guaranteed Minimum Time is the amount of time 
allowed to bring the time of extra men up to the prescribed num- 
ber of hours per day or week. 

6 — Overtime is time worked by men in excess of their regular 
scheduled run or assignment for day's work. 

7 — Continuous Time is time allowed between completion of 
regular run and time reporting for extra work. This also covers 
all swings for which crews are paid. 

8 — Instruction Time is time allowed platform instructors in 
excess of regular running time, as well as time allowed to 
students. 

Your committee questioned the advisability (at least until such time 
as these definitions of important elements of car hours and man hours 
have been approved) of attempting to formulate any definite method 
for keeping these on the various properties. Should these definitions 
be accepted and fully understood it is conceivable that their method 
of compilation at various sized properties might easily be dissimilar 
and yet final results be the same. 

These definitions are important in connection with information de- 
sired as regards scheduled speed or actual speed or the amount of dead 
time in comparison with the total actual platform time on any given 
property in making comparisons of properties. If these definitions 
are understood and the hours and time divided, it is very possible 
to secure much more actual comparative data than at the present time 
where so many misunderstandings of terms exist. 

VARIABLE BUNKING TIME. 

Your committee have concluded after an examination of the 
replies to data sheet that running time ought to be as closely adjusted 
to the actual conditions at all hours of the day as possible in order 
that actual speed as well as scheduled speed may be kept as high as is 
consistent with safety for the proper regularity of service. 

This is a matter which varies widely on different properties and it 
IS believed cannot be standardized effectively. Street railway trans- 
portation in almost every city has certain standard characteristics as 
regards runnmg time, as follows : 

Cars during the rush hours consume inward bound during the 
morning rush hour, because of the direction of travel, more time than 
outward bound. During the base schedule throughout the day 
between the two peaks the running time in both directions is more 
nearly constant because of the load factor, but differs from the morn- 
ing rush hour. During the evening rush hour cars outward bound 
with a flow of travel consume as a rule more time during this rush 
hour than is necessary inward bound, which is also dissimilar to the 
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running time required in both directions between the rush hour and the 
day service. After the evening rush hour and until next morning the 
running time in both directions is dissimilar to that of the other times. 
This results in a division of running time roughly as follows : 

1 — Inward bound A. M. rush hour. 

2 — Outward bound A. M. rush hour. 

3 — Inward and outward bound throughout the base schedule period. 

4 — Inward bound during P. M. rush hour. 

5 — Outward bound during P. M. rush hour. 

6 — Inward and outward bound during the evening and early 
morning hours. 

Your committee recommend that companies in their effort to operate 
efficiently adjust the running times during these six periods as closely 
as possible to the actual conditions, having in mind due regard for 
safety and freedom from complications of irregularity of schedule. 

Speed is an essential factor in determining cost of service because it 
plays such an important part upon the requirement of cars. to perform 
the service as well as man hours made necessary to perform the 
service. 

If the variation of running time is made as accurate as possible it 
may result in the saving of crew force during the peak load as well as 
the saving of expensive equipment which can be used in the peak load 
only. Consequently it is in the interest of the car riders and the com- 
panies to see that there is no waste permitted in the running time. 

We believe that running times for these six periods can be adjusted 
as to avoid complications in schedule making and yet conserve the time 
so valuable to efficient and economical service by applying various run- 
ning times to these various conditions. 

HANDUNG TRAFFIC IN CONGESTED CENTERS 

General 

To this subcommittee was assigned the following subject : 
" Summary of recent methods developed for improving the handling 
of traffic in congested centers, along the lines of work done in Boston, 
Washington and Kansas City by John A. Beeler; also at any other 
points where the committee feels steps have been taken of a character 
to facilitate the movement of passengers and cars in congested areas." 

A questionnaire covering eighteen suggested methods for improv- 
ing the handling of traffic in congested centers was sent to twenty- 
seven companies and replies giving very complete data were received 
from twenty companies. With this information at, hand the committee 
made a careful study of each item and came to the conclusions listed 
below. 

It must be apparent that there is value in many if not all of these 
suggested methods, and while there may be good reasons for their 
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non-adoption on certain properties they are doubtless worthy of con- 
sideration. Where a car hour now costs from $2.25 to $4.00 and where 
they aggregate as high as 10,000,000 or more per year on certain sys- 
tems, the alert operator will overlook no opportunity to lessen this 
number, especially when by doing so he can add to the comfort, 
safety and convenience of his patrons. 

Street cars are from necessity confined to a fixed path. They can- 
not dodge in and out of traffic streams like other vehicles. Inasmuch 
as they carry many times the number of passengers per unit that 
other vehicles do, it does not seem unreasonable to ask support from 
the pubHc authorities with a view to reducing delays to a minimum. 
Agitation along these lines also has the indirect benefit of attracting 
public attention to the fact that many delays of street cars are due 
to causes for which the operating company is not responsible. 

The following methods are recommended to facilitate loading and 
unloading in crowded districts : 

Loading Platforms: 

These may be placed at heavy loading and unloading points where 
the street width permits. They concentrate passengers at the proper 
point, reduce the height of step into car, reduce accidents, and 
permit general street traffic to proceed without d'elay. They are an 
important factor in accelerating the movement of passengers on and off 
cars. It is, of course, essential that vehicles should not be permitted to 
stand at curb so as to obstruct access to these platforms. The platform 
width should be 4 to 6 feet, the height from 8 to 10 inches and the 
length from 50 to 100 feet. In some situations it has been found neces- 
sary to maintain lights on the platforms after dark as a warning to 
vehicular drivers but this is not done where there are street lights 
nearby. Lights should be maintained' by the city. 

Used successfully in San Francisco, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
D. C, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Baltimore, Newark, Los Angeles and 
Indianapolis. 

Safety Zones : 

Well defined zones of safety, marked by upright stanchions, are 
helpful in reducing accidents and adding to the comfort of passengers. 
They can be used on streets where there is a distance between curb and 
neare'st rail of not less than 15 feet. Safety zones help to concentrate 
a waiting crowd and also permit vehicle drivers to move past stand- 
ing cars without the usual delay. They are most effective if placed 
under the control of police department and are not then so likely to 
be disturbed. It is also beneficial if city is res-ponsible for mainte- 
nance of lights on stanchions. White lines on pavement also are 
useful as a guide to traffic and protection to waiting persons. In 
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general, if the street is wide enough to permit safety zones, your 
committee urges that consent of authorities be asked to allow placing 
of loading platforms. 

Good results reported from Los Angeles, Seattle, Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, Columbus, Portland, Ore., Baltimore, Brooklyn, San Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Washington, D. C, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Kansas City and Indianapolis. 

Queue Loading: 

This system has been found effective in facilitating the loading of 
cars, but has not been so successful if adopted on streets where more 
than one line of cars is operated. Queue loading gives best results 
when used in connection with multiple-berthing of cars and assisted by 
front-end collectors." As the cars stop for loading, collectors take up 
a position at the front end of each car, and a line of passengers forms 
at the front and rear of each car. Passengers in the line entering the 
front end of car pay the collector as they step aboard, and those in 
the line at the rear pay the conductor in the usual manner. This 
orderly lining up of passengers makes the loading extremely rapid. It 
proved successful at large shipbuilding plants during the war. 

Endorsement of this system is given by the companies in Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Dallas, Portland, Ore., Philadelphia and 
Seattle. 

Double Berthing : 

This might better be called '* multiple berthing," because on several 
roads " pockets " or " berths " are marked for three, four or more 
cars. It is used where cars on close headway stop before crossing an 
intersection, and all proceed on the same signal. The system saves un- 
necessary steps, speeds up service and reduces congestion. In Pitts- 
burgh and Kansas City there is an excellent method for marking the 
berthing spaces, signs being suspended from trolley wires at exact 
place 'where passengers are to board. 

Results satisfactory in Seattle, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and Indianapolis. 

Street Collectors : 

The system of stationing additional men at congested points and 
terminals to collect fares, and so increase the rate of loading, has 
been in effect on certain properties for a number of years with bene- 
ficial results. It is especially helpful if used with loading platforms 
or queue loading. One company reports having loaded passengers at a 
rate twice as fast as where all fares are paid to conductor. This 
would appear to be sufficient argument for its more general adoption, 
althougti the objection was raised by one company that traffic officers 
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lost interest in speeding the movement of cars through a congested 
center when they found the company was relying also on the front- 
end collectors to start cars. Most companies, however, report a 
quicker and more even loading of cars where this syStem is in vogue. 
Is is especially helpful at stub-terminals in the congested district. One 
company keeps down the expense for this extra service by using as 
collectors in rush hours men who work inside other departments dur- 
ing the day. 

Used successfully in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Mil- 
waukee, Boston, Washington, D. C, Dallas, Kansas City, Chicago and 
Portland, Ore. 

Prepayment Areas: 

This arrangement is used to good advantage in Boston where the 
company has purchased property at several points where rapid transit 
and surface cars have a common terminal. Persons entering this area 
pay their fares at a booth and are then ready to board cars without 
delay. This method insures more complete collection of fares and sav- 
ing of paper transfers as well as quicker loading. Several companies 
adopted this system at large plants during the war and it is also used 
in many cases at amusement parks. Inasmuch as it can be employed 
best on private property not reasonably attainable in congested dis- 
tricts, the committee does not see where it can be adopted to any 
great extent in such traffic centers, but we recommend its serious con- 
sideration. 

The following features apply to the speeding up of cars in con- 
gested centers rather than to quick loading of cars. 

Traffic Regulations: 

This subject belongs more properly to the Committee on Traffic 
Regulations, but is considered briefly here to s-how its bearing on 
schedules. There is no doubt that street cars, which carry the 
majority of persons who ride from necessity rather than for pleasure, 
can serve the community best when given a clear right of way. This 
can be assisted by prohibiting parking of vehicles along car routes in 
congested districts at least during rush hours, limiting the parking to 
thirty minutes during other hours, forbidding coal deliveries along car 
lines during the day and restricting parades to certain streets. The 
day may come when other vehicles will not use car tracks in any part 
of the city, and thus a better schedule speed can be maintained 
throughout the system. Traffic ordinances of themselves will not clear 
the tracks. They must be enforced by police and courts. When prac- 
ticable to change type of rail, a further improvement can be secured by 
adopting a rail head which does not provide a guide for vehicle 
wheels. 

Beneficial results with police co-operation have been secured in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Portland, Ore., Baltimore, Brooklyn, Los 
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Angeles, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Kansas City, Washington, 
D. C, and Columbus. 

Elimination of Loops in Congested District : 

Your committee, of course, recognizes the advantage of loops over 
stub-terminals and Y*s in busy centers. It also appreciates, however, 
that a through car can make better time than one which is required to 
turn where vehicles and pedestrians are numerous. In many cities the 
loops are numerous and have been allowed to overlap. Some com- 
panies contend it is better to spread out the congested district by scat- 
tering the loops, so that patrons will not be required to go to a com- 
mon point to get their cars. Through routing, however, is preferable 
where conditions will make it practicable. One excellent system is 
established on the principle of through routes during the day supple- 
mented by loop service on certain lines during rush hours. 

Improved service has been secured by reducing loop service in 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Baltimore, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 

Turnbacks Outside of Congested District : 

Closely allied with the previous subject in effectiveness is the prac- 
tice of turning back a portion of the service short of the congested 
center during rush hours. This will reduce the number of car move- 
ments in such districts. There is, of course, a benefit to the compan- 
ies in eliminating waste mileage. It is common custom to short-line 
service at various distances remote from the congested district, but we 
do not believe there has been sufficient adoption of the practice above 
referred to. 

Beneficial results reported from Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Seattle, St. Louis and Louisville. 

Elimination of Left-Hand Turns : 

A leading engineering authority has stated that a left-hand turn 
increases congestion more than twice as much as a right-hand turn. 
There is no doubt in the minds of your committee that the left-hand 
turning of cars slows up traffic in congested districts, and we believe 
that it should be avoided wherever possible. Partial relief can be 
secured in some cases by prohibiting left-hand turns of vehicles even 
where street cars make such turns. 

Improved service has resulted from cutting out left-hand turns in 
Los Angeles, Washington, D. C, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Dallas, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Kansas City and Indianapolis. 

One-way Streets: 

This method of traffic control is said to have had its origin in cities 
where streets are too narrow to permit of two-way vehicular move- 
ment. It has been found especially desirable for this reason in 
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Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans and Pittsburgh. Special traffic 
conditions have been found to justify its use in other localities where 
streets are not very narrow, but when we consider the argument that a 
certain amount of traffic is forced to go around three sides of a 
square to reach its destination under the one-way rule we are of the 
opinion that changes of this kind should be made with caution. In any 
event, vehicular traffic should not be held to the one-way rule on 
streets where cars operate in both directions. There is also a tend- 
ency toward increased accidents where vehicles under one-way regula- 
tion are allowed to pass street cars on the left. 

Segregation of Vehicle Traffic: 

This practice has not been adopted to any considerable extent 
although it has advantages for relieving congestion. Fortunately, in 
most large cities the " peak " of heavy commercial traffic has departed 
from down town car lines before the rush hour car service begins. 
It would be beneficial, however, if slow moving vehicles could be kept 
off the car tracks at all times and if all heavy trucks were restricted 
to certain streets not used by street cars. 

Semaphore Control of Traffic : 

Many cities have semaphores operated by traffic officers at busy inter- 
sections, and in general they report good results. A more compre- 
hensive system has been in effect in Los Angeles since October, 1920. 
This employs a patented device where the operation of signals is auto- 
matic and is controlled by a central mechanism, the north and south 
traffic in a given district being allowed the right of way for certain 
interval and the east and west traffic for a succeeding interval. Results 
are said to have been not entirely satisfactory. In San Francisco 
there is another system where red and green lights are controlled by an 
officer pressing his foot on a pedal which blows a whistle at the same 
time. Most of the other companies heard from have a manually 
operated device which directs traffic to " Go " or " Stop." Any of 
these practices undoubtedly help toward better movement of vehicular 
traffic and for that reason they should be encouraged. 

Used in Los Angeles, Seattle, Detroit, San Francisco, Louisville, 
Boston, Cleveland, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dallas, Columbus, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. 

Location of Passenger Stops: 

The location of car stops is of prime importance. A citj' .system 
should not under onHnary circumstances average more than 8 "tops 
to the mile. This spacing is close enough to satisfy the car rider, 
while giving him the advantage of faster schedules and the company 
the saving incident to reduced car hours. The tendency in large cities 
should be toward spacing even less than 8 to the mile. 
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The necessity for saving fuel during the war presented the opportu- 
nity for a more general revision of stopping places and elimination of 
unnecessary stops, than would have been possible otherwise. Unfortu- 
nately many companies restored the stops later because of the insist- 
ance of politicians and prejudiced property owners. Owing to the 
numerous intersections in downtown districts, and also in many cases 
due to jitney competition, many companies have not seen the way clear 
to eliminate stops in much crowded centers. However,- companies 
should continue their demand for elimination of unnecessary stopping 
places and thereby give the passengers the benefit of faster and more 
regular schedules, while the management saves in power and wear on 
equipment. Too arbitrary a method of placing stops should not be 
adopted. While they should be as nearly as possible on a basis of 
equal spacing, so as to avoid charges of discrimination, they should be 
fixed where they will serve the greatest number of patrons. It has 
been suggested that " equalized stops " is a better name for the system, 
because the name " skip stops" is likely to remind the public that it is 
being deprived of something to which it feels entitled. Considera- 
tion should be given also to the relative advantages of near-side 
and far-side stops, as well as to the question of stopping before or after 
making junctions. 

Reduction of stops is giving good results in Portland, Ore., Brooklyn, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Philadelphia and Chicago, 

Reduced Number of Positive Stops : 

While this is desirable for the purpose of speeding the movement of 
cars it has been criticised as leading to the possibilty of more acci- 
dents. It is customary to have all surface cars stop at railway and 
steam road intersections, bridges, fire-engine house, etc. It would 
appear reasonable that a car load of passengers should be given 
preference over an occasional automobile with a few occupants or that 
a car on a line with a 40 second headway should not have to stop 
every time it approached a line with a 10 minute headway. The neces- 
sity for taking on transfer passengers at such intersection has been 
raised as an objection to getting away from the old practice, although 
the elimination of the positive stop in no way prevents retaining the 
location as a passenger stop. 

Your committee believes the matter should be studied on every 
system with a view to cutting out unnecessary stops and adding to the 
ccnveni'^nce of the greater number of riders. 

Developments along this Hne have been reported from Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Seattle and Los Angeles. 

Staggered Hours : 

This very desirable practice is not now, to the knowledge of your 
committee, in force anywhere. The mo<;t conspicuous example of its 
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use was in Washington, D. C. during the war when, by an arrange- 
ment with the various departments of the federal government and 
business houses generally, the hours for starting and ending the day's 
work were so spread out as to decrease overcrowding on sireet cars 
and thus add to the comfort of passengers. Service was improved 
considerably and the car demand reduced because of the consequent flat- 
tening of the rush hour peaks. Many companies have had experience 
with employers who try to arrange for earlier or later transportation 
facilities so that the workmen may ride in greater comfort. It is not 
practicable, however, to change schedules to meet such a situation 
unless the demand be quite general and permanent. Wherever this can 
be brought about it is bound to prove an important factor in improv- 
ing service. 

Trailer Cars: 

This method of operation permits a great increase in rush hour 
service at a minimum cost. With trailers a greater number. of cars 
can be accommodated on a given stretch of track and there is less 
delay at intersections. They are a helpful factor in congested dis- 
tricts, especially where the point of saturation has been reached for 
single units. They, of course, are most successful on fairly level streets 
and require loops or Y's at both ends of routes. For emergency pur- 
poses, it is necessary to provide for turnbacks at intervals between 
terminals, as otherwise the facilities will not be so elastic. Operation 
of non-motored trailers has a tendency to slow up schedules, and for 
this reason, as well as on account of grades, it is considered better 
policy by some operators to use two-car or three-car trains with 
multiple unit control. There is a growing tendency on the larger 
properties to use trailers on lines where headways are already close. 

Successful operation is reported in Milwaukee, Boston, Chicago, 
Portland, Ore., Baltimore, St. Louis, Brooklyn, Seattle, Deftiver, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia and Newark. 

Jitney Control: 

Jitney competition not only tends to deprive street railway companies 
of necessary revenue but also adds to congestion in crowded districts 
and leads to accidents. The worst feature from the financial stand- 
point of the railway company is that the increase in service by jitneys 
is much greater in the base than in the rush. Usually the jitneys give 
little or no help in handling peak loads. While the jitney menace has 
been adequately regulated in certain cities, it is still a disturbing fac- 
tor in other places. Your committee recommends that the fight be kept 
up for proper control of this nuisance wherever it exists. Ordinances 
should be passed requiring owners of these buses to operate on estab- 
lished routes not too close to car hnes already giving adequate service. 
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with fixed rates, liability insurance and provision for pa3mient of a 
just share of taxes. 

This nuisance still continues in Newark and surrounding cities, 
Detroit, San Francisco. Louisville, Indianapolis and Baltimore. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. M. Campbell 
Donald Goodrich 
E. H. Ives 
B. F. Jacobs 

H. C. MOSER 

A. G. Neal 
Harold A. Otis 
Samuel Riddle 
Walter Schroyer 
J. A. Stoll 

Edward Dana, Chairman. 
Committee on Economics of Schedules. 

President Stevens : — Gentlemen, you have heard the 
report of the Comniittee on Economics of Schedules. We 
would like very much to have Mr. J. A. Beeler discuss this 
report for us, if he will. 

J. A. Beeler : — Mr. President and Gentlemen : The re- 
port of this committee is one that is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. The definitions of schedule terms have been 
needed for many years, as it is difficult to compare various 
companies reporting their scheduled hours in different terms. 

The field covered by the Committee in the section of its 
report on " Handling Traffic in Congested Centers '* is a com- 
paratively new one. The careful research made indicates 
that the specified means for relieving congestion are giving 
good results where they are applied properly, and the recom- 
mendation that these various methods be applied elsewhere 
to facilitate street car operation and eliminate congestion is a 
sound one. 

A few years ago traffic officers were almost unknown while 
today they are everywhere, and their duties are various and 
multitudinous. The other day in Chicago a lady went out 
and asked the traffic officer some questions. She had 
one of these little poodle dogs with her, and she asked the 
officer certain directions as to her destination. While she was 
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asking him the httle poodle dog kept sniffing around from 
one side of the officer to the other and the woman said to 
him, *' Don't be afraid ; he won't bite you." He said, " I am 
not afraid of that, ma'am, but every time he raises his foot 
1 think he is going to kick me." (Laughter.) 

While the subject of ** Traffic Regulations " is stated by 
the Committee to be somewhat outside the scope of its 
investigation, it is pointed out that such things as prohibition 
of parking, elimination of left-hand turns, use of one-way 
streets, segregation of vehicle traffic, semaphore control of 
traffic, etc., have a marked bearing on schedules. In fact 
everything that clears the way for the passage of a street car 
must assist in keeping not only the cars but all traffic mov- 
ing. Enterprising city governments are now realizing this 
and are in many instances inaugurating such regulations. In 
other cities quasi-public bodies like Chambers of Commerce 
are working along similar lines. 

In inaugurating such innovations as these mentioned in the 
report the operator is sure to meet with a discussion regard- 
ing the effect on safety. It should be emphasized that speed- 
ing up traffic movement is not done by running the cars at 
a breakneck pace, but by eliminating time that traffic is stand- 
ing motionless. Streets relieved of congestion have proved 
themselves much safer than those clogged with jammed slow- 
moving traffic. 

The installation of loading platforms may in itself appear 
a matter of little consequence, but when they can be used to 
advantage they concentrate the riders right where they will 
board the cars, providing a safe waiting place out of the 
street traffic. Platforms facilitate loading by decreasing the 
physical effort to board the car. Their use presents advan- 
tages to the car riders even greater than those cited for a 
bus loading at the curb. Not only do loading platforms 
speed up street car movements but they assist in the move- 
ment of traffic generally. 

Double berthing, by cutting out the waste time at stopping 
places, speeds up schedules and tends to greater regularity 
of service. The second berth mav be used verv little save 
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in emergencies, for with greater regularity of car movements 
the number of times that a car is delayed by the one imme- 
diately ahead is reduced. This result, of course, is not 
obtained if the mistake is made of stopping the car at both 
berths. 

Elimination of left-hand turns has transformed some of 
the most complicated and difificult traffic corners in the United 
States to quiet and orderly intersections, although there may 
be more traffic moving straight ahead than formerly. The 
exact location of car stops at junction points is of great 
importance, as they should be placed not only to prevent 
street car interference but to reduce interference with gen- 
eral traffic as well. 

The use of street collectors is a courtesy extended by the 
company to the public that results in faster and more even 
loading of cars. It conserves the time of the public while 
saving money for the company. 

Routing is a subject of tremendous importance. A change 
in downtown routing may enlarge the delivery district and 
at the same time reduce the number of cars at congested 
points. This is of great advantage to both public and the 
company. 

These methods all eliminate waste motion and lost time for 
the passengers, which incidentally saves time for the com- 
pany and results in faster schedule. Relatively, unimpor- 
tant as any one of them may appear, many a company has 
been saved from bankruptcy by an increase in speed of less 
than a mile an hour. 

A note of caution is not out of place against indiscriminate 
application of these remedies for improving traffic conditions 
without a thorough analysis of' the causes of the existing 
congestion. After a correct diagnosis of the case a forecast 
should be made of the results of applying each of the reme- 
dies enumerated. It is my experience that certain and fre- 
quently all of these means are applicable for the betterment 
of the general traffic situation in any community where the 
changes are properly inaugurated and the right kind of pub- 
licitv obtained. 
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The phases of street railway operation covered by this 
report offer greater opportunities for reducing operating 
expenses than any other I know. In one large city that con- 
ducted a campaign of this nature the result was not only to 
popularize the service but to increase the net one million dol- 
lars a year. Capitalized at ten' per cent, this is equivalent 
to adding $10,000,000 to the value of the property. 

President Stevens: — We would like very much to hear 
from Professor A. S. Richey. 

Albert S. Richey : — I am greatly pleased in the oppor- 
tunity which has been given me to congratulate the Asso- 
ciation on the report which is before us. Certainly good 
work has been done by this committee on the program out- 
lined by the Executive Committee, and I am sure that the 
Convention will agree in the recommendations made and be 
glad to receive the listing and concise explanations of the 
methods which have been developed for improving the 
handling of traffic through congested centers. 

It perhaps is unnecessary to say that one of the principal, 
if not the most important function of the schedule depart- 
ment, is to make speed possible. To be sure, it must so 
arrange runs as to reduce to a minimum the man hours de- 
fined as " run allowance,'* ** spread allowance," " guaranteed 
minimum," " overtime " and " continuous time." It must also 
make continual studies of traffic and its distribution, so as 
to operate only those car miles which are necessary to handle 
satisfactorily the business which is offered or available. 

Then it must make speed. Irrespective of its important 
part in a service satisfactory to the public, speed is car miles 
per car hour, and it is essential because of the fact that while 
revenue is fairly proportional to the proper car miles run, 
expenses are almost directly proportional to car hours. Hav- 
ing the numerator determined by factors, many of which 
are beyond our control, we must work continually on the de- 
nominator, car hours. Of the eighteen subheads under which 
our Committee treats the third of its subjects, that of handling 
traffic through congested centers, thirteen definitely are meth- 
ods of increasing speed by reducing car hours. 
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I wish that the committee had given us a strict definition 
of the term " car hours/' When we speak of car hours, or 
show car hours in our reports, how many of those hours 
defined in the first section of the report should we include? 
My answer would be all four, — I think we should include 
" running time," " layover time," *' run-off time," and " ex- 
cess time," each of which is a part of the time during which 
the car is in operation. However, I know that some com- 
panies omit the second, others the second and third, and some 
report only the first, namely, the scheduled time between ter- 
minals, or " running time " only. !• have seen examples of 
such variation as between companies reporting to the same 
state commission. 

Obviously no fair comparison can be made as to schedule 
speed between companies, one of which uses one basis, and 
another some other in reporting car hours. No sure com- 
parison as to schedule speeds can now be made until the 
investigator satisfies himself as to the methods of reporting 
car hours which happen to be in vogue in the particular case 
with which he is concerned. Is it not possible for this Asso- 
ciation to adopt and its members live up to some definite 
standard method of reporting " car hours ? " 

President Stevens : — I am sure we are very grateful to 
Professor Richey and Mr. Beeler for their remarks. The 
question is now open for general discussion from the floor, 
and we hope you will take advantage of your privilege and 
do your duty in discussing this important subject. 

Alexander Jackson: — I would like to call attention to 
the fact that, in the report of the Committee, the proposed 
definitions conflict with those made by the ** Committee to 
Develop Uniform Definitions," in their report made at the 
1914 Convention. 

To avoid any confliction in these terms, I would suggest 
that we take subject No. i and have it thoroughly discussed 
and a standard arrived at and approved at this meeting, so 
that any future committee will have a standard to work by. 

You will note in the proposed definitions, under " Car 
Hours," running time is scheduled time operating between 

IX 
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terminals including time allowed at stops. The 1914 Com- 
mittee defined running time as time allowed on the time table 
for the operation of a car between given points. 

Another confliction is in the following: 

The recommended definition for layover time is time 
allowed on schedule for layover of cars at terminals. In the 
1914 report, terminal time is defined as surplus or allowed 
time for trainmen to answer calls of nature and prepare car 
for the next trip; meal time is not included. Here is a con- 
fliction in terms that should be discussed and a standard 
adapted at this meeting. 

The proposed definition for platform time is actual time 
of operating trips, including time between trips allowed on 
schedule as layover time. In the 1914 report platform time 
is defined as actual time spent by trainmen on car during per- 
formance of duty. 

The recommendation is that report time be defined as time 
allowed for preparing car for service or putting car away 
after service. In the 1914 report, reporting time is time fixed 
for trainmen to report at the car house in order to be ready 
to take their car out on schedule time. 

Also the following: 

Run allowance time is time in addition to platform time 
allowed to bring run up to prescribed number of hours. 

Spread allowance time is time allowed because of length 
of spread over all time to work a given run. 

These two definitions conflict with that of the 1914 Com- 
mittee, which defined allowed time as time in which wages 
of trainmen are based, composed of platform time, terminal 
time, fall back and additional period for reporting and so 
forth. 

President Stevens: — Mr. Jackson, I would like to ask a 
question. Do those remarks apply to the plans and sugges- 
tions under man hours, or just the first two? 

AiiExANDER Jackson: — The first two subjects. 

President Stevens: — Do you make that as a motion? 

Alexander Jackson: — Yes, I make that as a motion. 
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President Stevens : — Is the motion seconded that we dis- 
cuss the separate items separately? 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Stevens: — The first will be the discussion of 
No. I, Car Hours. The rule states, "running time is sched- 
uled time operating between terminals including time allowed 
at stops." We would be glad to have any suggestions regard- 
ing this rule. 

William B. Wheeler: — My opinion would be that No. 
I, under man hours, means practically what the 19 14 Com- 
mittee meant it to mean, and that is, platform time is time 
allowed or paid platform men while they were actually on the 
platform on duty. It is pimply a change of the wording, but 
I think the meaning is the same. 

President Stevens : — Is there any further discussion ? 
If not, the Chair will entertain a motion to approve Rule i. 
J. V. Sullivan : — I make the motion. 
(Motion seconded.) 

President Stevens: — You have heard the motion, which 
is to approve Rule i. All in favor say aye; all opposed, no. 

(Motion carried.) 

The next will be No. 2, under Car Hours. The definition 
of layover time is time allowed on schedule for layover of 
cars at terminals. Are you ready for a discussion on that 
rule? 

A Delegate : — Why wouldn't it be well to read them all ? 
If there is no objection you can read them and consider them 
as passed. That will save a lot of time. 

President Stevens: — The motion was that each one be 
considered separately. 

R. N. Graham : — I move that Rule No. 2, as suggested 
by the Committee, be approved. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Stevens: — It is suggested that we take up 
Rules 3 and 4 together. Perhaps it will save time to vote on 
those together, 
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(3) Run-off time is scheduled time to and from car houses and con- 
necting point of line. 

(4) Excess time is time of car operating in excess of schedule time 
due to service delays. 

The Chair will entertain a motion to approve Rules 3 
and 4. 

A Delegate : — It seems to me there is apt to be some 
trouble on No. 3. Certain systems are found not feasible to 
run on time. 

Edward Dana: — That was taken under consideration by 
the Committee. What the Committee desired to do was to 
get down to the Nth power into the division of car hours. 
These four principles are the total division of car hours. 
Now, run-off time indicates the terminal is off the line and 
passengers are not carried — that would be No. 3. If that 
run-off were part of revenue work it would come into run- 
ning time. Those four are all the elements of car hours 
there. How they would tabulate run-off time or running 
time would depend upon conditions. 

President Stevens : — Is there any further discussion on 
No. 3? 

A Delegate: — I move that No. 3 be approved. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Stevens : — No. 4, excess time is time of car 
operating in excess of schedule due to service delays. Is 
there any. further discussion on No. 4? 

A Delegate : — I move that No. 4 be approved. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

J. V. Sullivan: — In order that we may get somewhere 
on the definition of car hours, I move that hereaf.er, when 
we request a company to give us the car hours, it is under- 
stood that this includes all these items, i, 2, 3 and 4. I 
think this convention today can agree on that and have it 
understood that the words '' car hours *' should include all 
four items. 

President Stevens : — Do you make that as a motion ? 
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J. V. Sullivan: — Yes, sir. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Stevens: — Now, man hours (5-1). Platform 
time is actual time of operating trips, including time between 
trips allowed on schedule as lay-over time. Is there any 
discussion of Rule No. i under man hours? If not a motion 
is in order to accept No. i. 

R. N. Graham .*; — I make that motion. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Stevens: — Rule No. 2 under man hours 
(6-2). Report, time is time allowed for preparing car for 
service or putting car away after service. 

R. N. Graham : — On that No. 2, I don't think there is a 
conflict between this definition and the definition made by the 
1 914 committee. They were attempting to define something 
else. They defined reporting time, reporting time being the 
time at which the men were scheduled to appear at the car 
house. By report time, this committee defines one element 
which enters into man hours. Therefore, I don't think this 
definition conflicts with the 1914 definition. 

President Stevens: — Are there any further comments 
on Rule 2 under Man Hours? 

J. V. Sullivan : — I move that the definition be accepted. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Stevens : — Now, I think we are ready for a 
general discussion on the report. Are there any further com- 
ments on the report. We have a lot of members here, I 
know, who want to talk on this report, because they have 
been talking about it outside. 

J. A. Ritchie: — If it is in order, I would Uke to move 
the adoption of these other definitions under Man Hours, 
down to and including No. 8. 

President Stevens : — I thought, Mr. Ritchie, we might 
approve those in the adoption of the whole report. In other 
words, to find out what objections there could be. 

J. A. Ritchie: — The whole report on man hours? 
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President Stevens : — No, the whole report of the com- 
mittee. Is that satisfactory? 

J. A. Ritchie: — I don't want the convention to fail to 
give just as much sanction to these other definitions as they 
have given to the first definition. 

President Stevens: — I would be very glad to have a 
motion to adopt all the definitions. 

J. A. Ritchie: — I would make a motion to adopt down 
to and including No. 8. 

(Motion seconded.) 

President Stevens: — You have heard the motion, which 
is made and seconded, to approve all the definitions down to 
and including No. 8. Are you ready for the question? 

(Motion carried.) 

President Stevens: — Is there any further discussion of 
this report? Now is the time to say it. 

F. R. Cogswell : — It seems to me that under the head- 
ing of " Man Hours," item No. 7 might be omitted or mod- 
ified. In Pittsburgh a man working on more than two cars 
must be paid for the time between the additional cars; also 
there is another condition existing there which is practically 
as defined under item No. 7. The difference between these 
two cases leaves an opening which is likely to be misleading 
when different companies report the different kinds of time 
under these definitions and I think we should have a clear 
understanding of just what is covered by each definition. 

In comparing data submitted by various companies during 
the past year it has been almost impossible to get a detailed 
comparison due to the fact that certain items, which further 
investigation has shown to be identical, were carried in a 
different manner or on the basis of a different definition. 

In Pittsburgh we also have had some v^ry successful 
experience with loading platforms recently ; these loading plat- 
forms, in addition to functioning as outlined in the report, 
have also served to induce queue loading to some extent as. 
the streets are too narrow to permit wide platforms and the 
congestion on a narrow platform naturally leads to a form 
of queue loading as the only means of getting on or off. 
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President Stevens: — Is there any further discussion? 

William B. Wheeler : — I would very much like to hear 
this variable running time question discussed, we operate 
some of our lines on this principle in Manhattan, the night 
cars sometimes called Owl cars are run on short running 
time and additional time is given as traffic congestion 
increases, after congestion loosens up we shorten running 
time; we do not however change it six times a day. 

We operate sixty-eight lines, many of them are single 
track lines with turn outs spaced for certain headways as 
stipulated in our contract or franchise. I know of no way 
of varying running time under those conditions and do not 
believe it applies; it strikes me, as a schedule man, that to 
change running time six times in twenty-four (24) hours 
requires rather an expensive and burdensome lot of work 
unless it is of use, and I am extremely interested in knowing 
how it works out on the line after it is set out on the schedule. 

PRESIDENT Stevens : — I should be very glad to hear from 
anyone. 

A Member: — In answer to Mr. Wheeler, we do vary our 
running time as much as six times in one day. And I find 
that while our speed is higher than in most cities we have 
struck, our lay-over time is very high. We go on the assump- 
tion that the people would rather ride faster than use up the 
time on the line. It works out very nicely on our system. 

Edward Dana : — I might say, in amplification of the posi- 
tion of the committee on the matter, that the committee fully 
realized that no definite rules could be laid down, having in 
mind due regard for safety and freedom from complications 
in working out a schedule. 

Of course, it is impossible on a single track line to have 
a variable running time. It so happens, in the property with 
which I am connected, we have heavy inbound morning rush 
hour service. The running time from the terminal, out- 
ward bound, does not need to be as long as inbound, because 
we have no balanced traffic, because the cars leave the termi- 
nal practically empty; aAd there is no reason why, if it does 
not make any complication in the schedule, if we cannot get 
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that car to the terminal, why we should not take advantage 
of that. 

F. R. Cogswell: — In Pittsburgh on practically all of the 
heavy lines five different running times are being used but 
as yet we have not gone to quite the extent of using a dif- 
ferent running time inbound and outbound in the morning 
rush as it has been found that in a round trip the delays will 
be compensated, making a change in running time unneces- 
sary. 

In some cases it has been necessary to change the period 
during which the rush hour running time was used with the 
different seasons; that is, in the summer time the peak run- 
ning time can be reduced earlier than in the winter time as 
the six o'clock hauling and congestion is not as heavy in 
summer as in winter. As Mr. Wheeler has brought out, this 
applies only to the heavy traffic lines and not in general to 
single track lines hauling light traffic. 

Joseph A. Stoll: — On our system the running tim^ is 
varied in accordance with the degree of ease the cars can 
get over the lines. There are as many as six changes in some 
instances. I think that companies that are maintaining a uni- 
form running time are missing a good bet. There are possi- 
bilities for both economy and service improvement in adjust- 
ing the speed to suit traffic conditions at different periods of 
the day. We have succeeded in eliminating the " slack " 
during hours when traffic is light and have effected a general 
improvement in the regularity of cars, and feel that even 
though the speeding up may not result in the saving of a car 
the effect of such operation is beneficial from the standpoint 
of the car-riders. 

Clinton D. Smith: — We are applying variable running 
time both to the City and Interurban Lines. During the 
periods we have changed the running time, we have had 
checks made of schedules and these checks have proven that 
if you don't change the running time on the schedule, the 
men will change it themselves. Knowing their tendency to 
take advantage of the slack in the schedule, when the number 
of stops is small, and that cars will arrive at the end of the 
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line ahead of time, it was found economical to study the 
.endencies of the men on the various lines and to incorporate 
the possible savings into the schedule. The number of times 
we change running time on our own lines is three.. The change 
is from morning rush to mid-day, from mid-day to evening 
rush and from evening rush to so-called late evening. But 
instead of taking the saved time and adding to the lay-over, 
we are able to change the headway and effect an economy. 

President Stevens: — We would be glad to hear from 
anybody. 

C. E. Morgan: — Mr. President, I agree with the recom- 
mendation of the committee as far as the variable running 
time goes. If you don't use the change of running time and 
analyze each individual line in every minute of the twenty- 
four hours of the day, you are not serving the company as 
you should. You cannot take so much medicine out of a 
bottle and apply it to this line and apply it to that, and expect 
certain results. You have got to watch the schedule and 
you have got to change it, not only the running time, during 
the day, but if you analyze your lines and your operation 
carefully, you will find you will be helping your operating 
department to change your schedules every sixty or ninety 
days. That varies on different properties. 

There are just two things in the transportation line — if 
you want to make money, you have got to keep the wheels 
going; Hkewise, if you want to bum up money, keep them 
going when it is not necessary. Therefore, strike the econ- 
omical point and give the necessary service. In the variable 
running time, you have got to keep in mind the factors that 
enter into it. As the traffic tapers off and you check it 
closely, you will find you can still change the schedules to 
such an extent that you can accumulate cars at the end of a 
line sufficient that the first thing you know you can take off 
from one to five — I know of some cases where I took off 
fifteen cars, in congested districts and on a single track. With 
such careful study as that I have operated a great many lines 
of that nature. It may be advisable to expend a couple of 
thousand dollars to put in a siding, if you figure three hundred 
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and sixty-four days in the year. It is not, gentlemen, what 
you spend in money. What if it costs $100,000 if you save 
$500,000. It is the net result we are after, the net at the end 
of the balance sheet, at the end of the day or month, that 
we are after. It is not what the time table costs us. It is 
the results you get out of it. We have at this time of the 
year between five and six hundred schedules, and at times 
we are running up to eight hundred, and they have got to 
be changed. If the schedule department is not large enough 
to do it — those schedules should be changed at least every 
thirty days, and maybe five to eight times changed in a day, 
and not only that, but the schedule for the seven days of the 
week, or five or six — usually you can run them on five or 
four days a week, and then if you average Saturday and 
Sunday schedules. Gentlemen, we are overlooking a very 
vital part of our business when we do not revise our schedules 
and cut down a lot on the car hours and the mileage and 
raise the passenger mile. It is well worth while for anybody 
tp give that some study. 

President Stevens : — Is there any further discussion on 
this report? 

J. B. Stewart : — I move that the report be approved. 

Edward Dana : — I second that motion. 

President Stevens: — You have heard the motion that 
the report of the committee be accepted. Those in favor, say 
aye; those opposed, no. 

(Motion carried.) 

President Stevens: — The next business on the program 
this afternoon is the report of the Committee on Express and 
Freight Traffic. Mr. Coen. 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON EXPRESS AND 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC PROMOTION AND COSTS 

To the American Electric Railway Transportation and Traffic 
Association: 

Gentlemen. — Your Committee on Express and Freight Traffic begs 
to submit the following as its report: 

The Committee held two meetings at the Association headquarters in 
New York City early in the year and endeavored to prepare a system 
of freight accounting. After giving the matter much consideration, 
the forms as used in submitting the results of operation, as shown in 
this report, were developed, by enlarging and extending the accounting 
system as prepared by Mr. Z. K. Zinsmeister, of Syracuse, N. Y. (See 
Appendix.) 

In the form, explanations were made of each division of accounts, 
where it was thought any question could arise, and this was also done 
with the idea in mind of getting the accounts of the various companies 
as nearly uniform as possible. Where it was impossible to get exact 
figtu-es, suggestions were made as to what basis should be used in 
arriving at the proper figures. 

Realizing the great difficulty in securing reports from many com- 
panies wherein the same classification was being used, it was the judg- 
ment of your Committee that a few representative roads should be 
requested to make these reports in accordance with the system as sug- 
gested for the months of March, April and May, 1921, and that these 
requests be made through the personal representations of the committee 
members. 

The data used in this report was furnished by eleven representative 
roads. These, however, were all in the central territory, with the excep- 
tion of one. 

The data furnished does not give information sufficient to give any 
figures on a ton mile basis, and the figures are therefore given only on 
a car mile basis — motor cars and trail cars all being figured as car 
miles. 

It is evident from the business done by the reporting companies that 
the earnings are very satisfactory. However, a careful examination of 
the operating sheets of the various companies would indicate that. some 
of them are not complete, and that the figures as given in this report 
(see attached statement) are somewhat lower than they should be. The 
reports of some of the companies are very complete, and are worth the 
careful study of any member of this Association. 

Your Committee feels that the system of freight accounting as sug- 
gested can be made useful to all the companies, and that an effort 
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should be made by the Association to have it adopted, with any changes 
or additions which may be necessary. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. R. Baxter, 

T. G. Brabston, 

\V. P. Bristol, 

J. H. Crall, 

R. D. Hood, 

L. E. LippiTT, 

F. D. NORVEIL, 

W. S. Rodger, 

C. K. S AVERY, 

T. H. Stoffel, 
A. F. Van Deinse, 
W. K. Zinsmeister, 
L. T. HixsoN, Co-Chairman, 
F. W. CoEN, Chairman, 
Joint Committee on Express and Freight 
Traffic Promotion and Costs. 
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STATEMENT OF FREIGHT BUSINESS DONE BT iz ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
DURING MARCH, APRIL AND BfAT, zpaz 



GROSS EARNINGS 



March 



April 



May 



Freight (car load) 

Freight (less car load) . 

Milk and cream 

Other revenue 



Total 

Operating and taxes . 



Income , 

Car miles operated 

Earnings per car mile 

Operating and taxes per car mile . 



Ii9,i88 15 

249,617 28 

16.555 97 

7.024 28 



I20.857 87 

263,488 45 

18,205 65 

5,111 78 



123,553 86 

197,202 10 

19,044 01 

6,204 48 



1292,385 66 
203,555 28 



1307,663 75 
209,601 79 



1246,064 45 
160,254 15 



188,830 38 
403,387 

72.4c 
50.4c 



198,061 96 

415,143 

74. ic 

50.4c 



185,810 30 

330,748 

74.3c 

48.4c 



Note: The difference in earnings and expenses for May 
two months is accounted for by the fact that two companies 



as compared with the other 
did not report. 



EXPENSES OF FREIGHT DEPARTMENTS OF zz ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
FOR THE MONTHS OF MARCH, APRIL AND BfAY, zpaz 



OPERATING EXPENSES 

Way and structures 
Maintenance of track overhead, etc . . 1-23 
Maint. of buildings and structures ... 24 
Depreciation of buildings 25 

Eimipment 

Repairs to freight cars 31-33 

Repairs to service equipment 32 

Repairs to locomotives 34 

Miscellaneous shop expenses. . . 29-36-37-39 
Depreciation freight equipment 40 

Power 
Power delivered to cars 45-62 

Conducting transportation 

Freight trainmen 65 

Station employees and expenses 68-69 

Freight collection and delivery. . . .38-76-96 

Loss and damage 77 

Miscellaneous car service expenses. . 67 

Car house employees 70 

Miscellaneous transportation expenses 

63-66-71-72-73-78 

Traffic 

Solicitation of freight 79 

Advertising 80 

Miscellaneous traffic expenses 82 

General and miscellaneous 

Officers, clerks and miscellaneous gen- 
eral expenses 83-91-95 

Accidents and damages 92 

Insurance 93 

Stationery and printing 94 

Rent of tracks and facilities 97 

Rent of equipment 98 

Total operating expenses 

Taxes , 

Total operating expenses and taxes 



March 


April 


May 


Ii6,257 60 
4.839 II 
1,431 79 


114,831 56 
1,195 28 
8,084 34 


lis, 751 61 

1,835 20 
1,349 66 


6,963 57 

176 35 

970 96 

3,671 91 

1,779 04 


7,158 46 

191 35 

828 51 

4,074 89 

1,679 59 


5,745 26 
345 11 
1.034 55 
2,700 55 
1,496 84 


21,948 26 


22,686 40 


17.446 88 


38,954 27 

1:11111 

5,740 41 

2,782 94 
3,920 60 


38,759 49 
51,307 19 
3,168 38 
5,154 68 
2,520 31 
3,782 97 


27,870 09 
41,240 31 
1,468 SO 
4,040 18 
1,620. 62 
1,784 50 


6,522 94 


8,303 62 


6,148 90 


1,908 72 
318 35 
142 44 


1.505 35 
460 07 
127 55 


2,217 14 
64 05 
26 20 


10,867 88 
1,118 85 
719 16 
1,582 46 
5,462 46 
4,540 65 


9,176 SI 
910 IS 
968 14 
1,421 71 
5,959 53 
1,32431 


7,726 44 
649 79 
480 20 
1.035 2Z 
5. 211 20 
3,002 75 


|I9I,53S 69 
12.019 59 


li9S,58o 34 
14,021 45 


|IS2,I9I 74 
8.062 41 


1203,555 28 


1209,601 79 


f 160. 254 15 



Note: Two companies did not report for the month of May. This accounts for the 
great difference in income and operating expenses for the month of May as compared 
with the other two months. 
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APPENDIX 

SYSTEM OF FREIGHT ACCOUNTING FOR ELECTRIC 
RAILROAD CORPORATIONS 

This tentative classification and system of freight accounting for 
Electric Railroad Corporations is made with the hope of filling a 
long felt need for a system which would give an accurate record of 
the results from the operation of freight business. It is so prescribed 
that any corporation, by keeping on its books the accounts prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, can carry out this system 
with very little additional labor and expense. In most cases the 
accounts of this classification, where different from those prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, are merely groups of several 
accounts of the latter. 

In order that uniformity in the application of the provisions of 
this system may be secured the Accounting Officers are requested 
to submit all questions of doubtful interpretation to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Freight Promotion and Costs, as appointed by the American 
Electric Railway Association, for their consideration and decision. 

WAY AND STBTTCTTTBES 

"Maintenance of Track, Overhead, Etc." (1-23) 
This account shall include a proportion of the cost of maintenance, 
including supervision of roadway, track, bridges, signals, telephone 
lines, distribution system and all miscellaneous way and stnictures 
expenses as shown in the Uniform System of Accounts, numbered 
from 1 to 23 inclusive. This account shall be charged with the pro- 
portion that the freight car miles bear to the total car miles operated. 

" Buildings and Fixtures ** (24) 
This account shall include the cost of labor and material used in 
repairing freight stations, platforms and all other freight structures; 
also a proportion of the cost of repairing jointly used car houses, shops, 
offices and other buildings, same to be proportioned on use or car mile 
basis. 

" Depreciation of Freight Buildings and Structures " (25) 
This account shall include the amount set aside to provide a reserve 

tor the retirement of freight stations, platforms and other freight 

structures. 

EQITIPMENT 

"Repairs to Freight Cars" (31, 33) 
This account shall include the cost of all labor and material used 
in repairing bodies, trucks and electrical equipment of freight cars. 
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" Repairs to Service Equipment " (32) 

This account shall include a proportion of the cost of repairing 
Service cars, including line cars, snow plows, sweepers etc., same to be 
proportioned on the car mile basis. 

" Repairs to Locomotives " (34) 
This account shall include the cost of labor and material used in 
repairing locomotives. This includes repairs to bodies and trucks and 
all fixtures and appliances inside and outside of bodies and trucks 
including electric motive equipment of locomotives. 

*' Miscellaneous Shop Expenses " (29, 36, 37, 39) 
This account shall include a proportion of the cost of shop supervi- 
sion, repairs to shop equipment, cost of heating shops, and other mis- 
cellaneous shop expenses, same to be proportioned on use or car mile 
basis. 

" Depreciation of Freight Equipment " (40) 
This account shall include the amount set aside to provide a reserve 
for the retirement of freight equipment. 

POWER 

" Power Delivered to Cars " (45-^2) 
This account shall include the total cost of power, including gen- 
erating, converting or the amount paid for power purchased and all 
expenses incident to delivery of power to cars. Where power is 
purchased give details including cost per k.w.h. Where trail cars 
are hauled add 25 per cent additional for each car. 

CONDTTOTINO TRAKSPOBTATION 

" Freight Trainmen " (65) 
This account shall include the wages of motormen, conductors and 
other trainmen engaged in freight service. 

** Station Employees and Expenses " (68, 69) 
This account shall include wages of agents, warehousemen and 
others employed in freight stations ; also the cost of heating and 
lighting stations and other miscellaneous freight house expenses. 

" Freight Collection and Delivery " (38, 76, 96) 
This account shall include the wages of chauffeurs, drivers and 
helpers employed on wagons or other vehicles, used for collection or 
delivery of freight. This account shall also include the cost of 
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repairing wagons, harnesses, trucks and all garage and stable expenses 
incidental to maintenance of wagon or truck delivery service in con- 
nection with the freight business. 

" Loss AND Damage " (77) 
This account shall include the expenses incurred for losses and 
damages to freight entrusted to the carrier for transportation, also 
cost of settling such claims. 

" Miscellaneous Car Service Expenses " (67) 
This account shall include miscellaneous expenses for car and 
locomotives, such as lubricants, waste, carbons for headlights and 
other supplies except such as are used for repairs. 

" Car House Employees " (70) 
This account shall include the wages paid car, motor and brake 
inspectors and other car house employees not engaged in making 
repairs. 

" Miscellaneous Transportation Expenses " (63, 66, 71, 72, 73, 78) 
This account shall include a proportion of the cost of superin- 
tendence of transportation, operation of signals and telephone lines 
and other miscellaneous car service and transportation expenses, same 
to be charged on the car mile basis. 

TRAFFIC 

" Solicitation of Freight " (79) 
This account shall include the salaries and expenses of freight 
solicitors and clerks. 

" Advertising " (80) 
This account shall include the salaries and expenses of advertising 
agents, the cost of printing and. distributing timetables, folders, notices 
to shippers and all other freight advertising matter; also freight 
advertising in newspapers and magazines. 

" Miscellaneous Traffic Expenses " (82) 
This account shall include miscellaneous traffic expenses of the 
freight department. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

" Officers, Clerks and Miscellaneous General Expenses " 
(83^1, 95) 
This account shall include a proportion of the salaries and expenses 
of general officers and clerks, law expenses, stores expenses and 
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miscellaneous general office supplies and expenses, the charge to be 
made on the basis of gross earnings. 

" AcaDENTS AND DAMAGES " (92) 

This account shall be charged with salaries and expenses of claim 
agents and attorneys and amounts paid in settling claims of accidents 
arising from the operation of freight cars. 

" Insurance " <93) 
This account shall include premiums paid for insurance on freight 
buildings and equipment, also premiums paid on freight in freight 
houses and in transit. 

"Stationery and Printing" (94) 
This account shall include the cost of printing freight bills, way- 
bills, milk tickets and other freight printing; also the cost of stationery 
and postage used by the freight department. 

" Rent of Tracks and Facilities " (97) 
This account shall. include the amounts paid for rent or use of tracks 
and facilities by the freight department. 

" Rent of Equipment " (98) 
This account shall inchide the payments to other companies for 
rent or use of freight cars and equipment. 

TAXES 

This account shall include gross earnings and income taxes based 
upon the gross and net earnings of the freight department; also a 
proportion of all other taxes, same to be proportioned on the gross 
earnings basis. 

INTEBEST 

This account should be charged with the interest on equipment 
and facilities used exclusively for freight business, at the same ratio 
that the general mortgage or indebtedness bears to the total value of 
the railroad property covered by the mortgage. For example: If 
the total value of the railroad, as covered by the mortgage, amounts 
to $15,000,000.00 and the mortgage amounts to $5,000,000.00 at 5 per 
cent and the value of the equipment used exclusively for freight 
is $100,000; interest at 5 per cent per annum should be charged on 
one-third of $100,000, as in this case the railroad property is mortgaged 
for one-third of its book value. This account should also be charged 
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with interest on any loans made for the purchase of freight build- 
ings or equipment, not covered by the mortgage. 

The above plan is suggested, but if any other basis is used give 
details. 

The distribution of operating expenses, taxes and interest will not 
be exactly the same on all roads but the fundamentals as set up in 
this system of accounts will give the cost of operation of the freight 
business from which we can obtain valuable information. 

FREIGHT DEPARTMENT — REPORT OF EARNINGS, 
EXPENSES AND STATISTICS 

SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 
Earnings 
Month of This year to last year to 

Freight (car load). 
Freight (less car load). 
Milk and cream. 
Other revenue. 

Gross Earnings 
operating expenses 
Way and structures: Accounts (Note) 

Maintenance of track, overhead etc 1-23 (B) 

Maintenance of buildings and structures 24 (A) 

Depreciation of freight buildings 25 (A) 

Equipment: 

Repairs to freight cars 31,33 (A) 

Repairs to service equipment 32 (B) 

Repairs to locomotives. 34 (A) 

Miscellaneous shop expenses 29, 36, 37, 39 (B) 

Depreciation freight equipment 40 (A) 

Power: 

Power delivered to cars 45-62 (A) 

Conducting transportation: 

Freight trainmen 65 (A) 

Station employees and expenses 68, 69 (A) 

Freight collection and delivery 38,76,96 (A) 

Loss and damage 77 (A) 

Miscellaneous car service expenses 67 (A) 

Car house employees 70 (A) 

Miscellaneous trans, expense. .63, 66, 71, 72, 73, 78 (B) 

Traffic: 

Solicitation of freight 79 (A) 

Advertising 80 (A) 

Miscellaneous traffic expenses 82 (A) 
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Month of This year to last year to 

General and miscellaneous: Accounts (Note) 

Officers, clerks, and miscellaneous general 

expenses 83-91, 95 (C) 

Accidents and damages 92 (A) 

Insurance 93 (A) 

Stationery and printing 94 (A) 

Rent of tracks and facilities 97 (A) 

Rent of equitwnent 98 (A) 

Total operating expenses 

Taxes (A & C) 

Income less operating expenses and taxes 

Interest 

Net income 



Note — Proportioned — A=actual, B=car mile basis, C=gross 
earnings basis. 

FREIGHT STATISTICS 



Passenger car miles operated 

Total freight motor car miles operated 

Miles loaded cars 

Miles empty cars 

Total freight trail car miles operated 

Mites loaded cars 

Miles empty cars 

Total milk car miles operated 

Miles loaded motor cars 

Miles loaded trail cars 

Miles empty motor cars 

Miles empty trail cars 

Total freight locomotive miles operated 

Total tons carload revenue freight handled 

Total tons less carload revenue freight handled 

Total tons non-revenue freight handled 

Total train miles operated 

Average cars per train 

Freight revenue per ton per mile 

Tonnage handled and expense at piincipal freight terminal. 

Tonnage handled and expense at average station 

Number of miles road operated 

Single track 

Double track 
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F. W. CoEN : — Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Asso- 
ciation: I am very sorry that the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, as representing the Traffic Association, finds that the 
member companies seem to have very little interest, or take 
very little interest in knowing whether the work they are 
doing is profitable or not. When the Executive Committee 
suggested that the work of last year's committee be continued 
— that is, an effort be made to determine, if possible, the 
cost of handling freight and express on electric railways, 
we were told also that in previous years no results were 
obtained and that we were supposed to get something of value 
this time. I must confess, as chairman of this conmiittee, 
that we practically failed. The committee had two meetings 
in New York, both well attended. A classification of freight 
accounting had been prepared by Mr. Zinsmeister, of Syra- 
cuse, and this was used as the basis of our work and 
enlarged and extended, and some new thoughts put into it 
that were suggested by the various members so that we 
thought that any one could take the classification and find 
out for themselves as to whether there was any profit in their 
business. It was divided into three sections, if you please, 
one, the actual figures which could be obtained; 2, the basis 
of using car miles; 3, the basis of using gross earnings as a 
basis of expenses. 

The Committee felt that if we were going to get any real 
report, that it would have to be done through personal effort. 
So, it was finally decided that the. territory would be parceled 
out to the various members, and through their personal 
efforts try to get these reports. About twenty companies were 
asked to make these reports. Eleven companies responded, 
nine of which furnished data for the three months' period 
which was asked, namely, March, April and May, 1921. You 
will find two pamphlets, one giving the form as was decided 
upon with the various changes and suggestions, and the sec- 
ond, with the committee report and the figures which we 
obtained. I am not going to read the report, because I have 
practically explained it. But I do want to make some com- 
ment on the figures ; and before I talk figures to you, I want 
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to say this, that in my opinion the only figures that are of 
any value and can be used intelligently in this report are the 
gross earnings figures. It seems to me that there can be no 
trouble on that score. The car miles, however, are motor 
car miles and trailer car miles, and no division is made 
between car load and less than car load miles. The freight 
traffic earnings is a fairly good representation on the freight 
traffic earnings of eleven representative lines. 

In compiling these figures, only two companies made a 
complete report out of the eleven. Some of the figures 
seem to be at variance with the real facts, and I do not 
see how they can possibly be anywhere near correct. For 
instance, under the heading of Officers, Clerks and Mis- 
cellaneous General Office Expenses, three of the companies 
report a gross earnings of $235,000 for a period of three 
months, claiming that this business was done in their offices 
by their general officers and clerks and miscellaneous ex- 
penses chargeable to that account of $672. Believe me, 
that is some operation, if that is so, I am looking for the 
fellow that did it. Under the next heading, "Accidents 
and Damages," the total reported by eleven companies for 
the three months is a little less than $2,500. This is about 
two-tenths of one per cent of the gross earnings. If my 
experience teaches me right on the proposition, that is about 
ten per cent of what it ought to be, or, in other words, instead 
of being $2,500, it should be $25,000. Of all these companies 
reporting, six of them with half of the total earnings, say that 
they did not spend anything. Insurance; there is one com- 
pany that shows a gross freight earning for three months of 
approximately $150,000. It says the insurance on all their 
property was $231.00. Another company with $93,000 gross 
earnings for the three months, shows the taxes on their prop- 
erty as $200.00. 

These, gentlemen, are fair samples of some of the items 
which apparently are not determinable in actual figures, and 
to cover that point in the tentative system suggestions were 
made as to how those might be determined, Mr, President, 
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I think this is a proposition on which there is no use trying 
to fool ourselves, and this committee wants to recommend 
to the Traffic Association and to the General Association, if 
possible, that if there is any way the member companies can 
be brought to realize that figures such as are reported here 
can be of no value to them or anybody else, that it be done. 
The Committee wishes to recommend to all companies that 
they use the system as outlined in the report as made. 

President Stevens : — Mr. Graham, will you discuss this 
report for us? 

R. N. Graham : — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. I think 
the conunittee has certainly started a very useful and compre- 
hensive work in preparing this system of uniform accounting. 
Unfortunately, the Interstate classification of accounts which 
we have followed has not made any provision, or sufficient 
provision, to ascertain the cost of freight operation. Under 
the Interstate classification, there are three accounts pertaining 
to freight; one is account thirty-one; and account thirty-one is 
literally the cost of the maintenance of freight car bodies. 
Account sixty-five covers the wages of motormen and con- 
ductors on freight cars, and account seventy-seven covers losses 
and damages arising from freight claims. 

Now, I believe that a great many companies doing a freight 
business, which is a convenience to their public and have been 
doing it for years and years, figure up their freight cost by 
adding these three accounts, which in no sense gives any idea 
whatever of the time cost of operating freight. There is no 
reason in theory why the expense of a freight car body should 
be divided and charged to freight operation and the expense 
of electric equipment of cars should not be charged to it. A 
freight car certainly should be charged, with maintenance of 
tracks because it helps to wear out tracks. A freight car 
should certainly be chargeable with damages to persons and 
property resulting from collisions and other injuries and 
expenses of that kind arising from freight operation. I think 
a study of freight operations generally shows that the per- 
centage of accidents in freight operation is fairly high com- 
pared with the total operations on the road, In the immediate 
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vicinity of the property where I Hve and the property with 
which I am connected, some of our most costly accidents — 
some of the accidents which have involved the greatest destruc- 
tion of property and the most personal injury — have arisen 
from movements of freight cars. And yet, under the system 
of classification of accounts that most of us have been follow- 
ing> there is nothing in the record of past years to tell what 
the cost of such accidents are. Now, there may be a question 
as to whether we should continue to run unprofitable passenger 
oar lines, whether the duty that is imposed on us to afford 
mass transportation does not require us to carry along the good 
with the bad. But there is no duty imposed upon the electric 
railway industry to carry freight unprofitably. There is no 
glory to be gained from it, and nobody is going to have con- 
ferred on them any order of merit for carrying it, and unless 
it is profitable there is no reason for carrying it ; and therefore 
it seems to me that the one essential thing in the freight indus- 
try is to be certain that it is profitable, and the only manner of 
being certain that it is profitable is to have a complete system 
of accounting whereby it may be possible to determine, not 
only what is the gross revenue from your freight, but what is 
the expense of the freight operation. 

Now, to carry freight, it is necessary to have freight agents ; 
it is necessary to have accountants; it is necessary to have 
solicitors. It is necessary to have freight terminals and build- 
ings devoted to freight. It is necessary to have buildings suffi- 
cient to take care of the perishable goods which are offered to 
us* It is necessary to have stations along the Interurban Lines 
where freight is handled. These stations must be maintained, 
and that maintenance is placed in our first group of accounts, 
and unless it is subsequently charged to freight operation or 
finally divided between freight car operation and passenger 
operation, we have no true freight costs. Certainly, such items 
as taxes ought to be figured into the cost of freight, because 
if we are going to carry on this business, which is not the pri- 
mary purpose for which we are organized, we certainly ought 
to take in every element of cost. These facilities that are 
devoted to freight are most of them used for that purpose to 
a very large extent exclusively, and if they are not used for 
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that purpose could at least be sold, and we would not have to 
pay these taxes and the interest on them. 

I notice that the committee in its report on classification pro- 
vides for a charging of these costs to a very large extent upon 
a car mile basis. That undoubtedly is a fair way of reaching 
that result. For instance, the first group of accounts, accounts i 
to 23, being Maintenance of Way and Overhead, can properly 
be charged on a car mile basis, because it certainly does not 
impose any hardship on the freight business. A large freight 
car loaded down with freight wears out the track, and the 
overhead, at least to the extent that a one-man safety car 
would, and so there would be nothing inherently wrong in 
charging it on that basis. 

I think that this system of accounts is very well worked 
out and is very complete. It has been followed on the property 
with which I am connected, and charging these freight expenses, 
as suggested by your committee, shows that our freight opera- 
tion is very largely a convenience to the public and of but little 
benefit to ourselves. 

The future of freight operation on electric railways, to my 
mind, is not altogether a rosy prospect. During the war period, 
when the steam railroads had some difficulty in handling the 
business, it was true that a great deal of the freight was handled 
over long distances by electric railways. There may be large 
electric railways now which continue to handle freight for long 
distances profitably. On roads fifteen to twenty miles long, 
paralled by good roads, it is extremely difficult to see how we 
can carry freight in competition with the motor trucks.^ On 
our road we carry such freight. We have very recently gone 
to every man that ships on our road and have asked their atti- 
tude on the question of our trolley freight conveniences. In 
almost every case it has been a question with them when they 
once load their trucks whether they should carry freight to 
our station or on to the consumer. They fed that the most 
convenience to their customer is to haul the stuff to the door 
of the customer. They are very frank in saying that they 
appreciate the facilities offered ; but in these days it is a seller's 
market. They must give service, and the best service they 
can give is to deliver the property to the door of the consumer. 
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Of course, there are other roads, under other conditions, where 
probably this picture that I have in mind would not apply, but 
I can see no reason in the world to continue fooUng ourselves, 
and certainly I hope the Association will go on record as adopt- 
ing this classification of accounts as prepared by the committee 
and follow it out, so that we can formulate some positive policy 
towards this portion of our business. 

President Stevens : — Mr. L. T. Hixson, the co-Chairman 
of this committee, was unable to be here, but I believe he has 
sent a communication, which I will ask Mr. Davis to read. 

F. J. Davis (Reading) : — " I am in receipt of a copy of the 
report submitted by Mr. Coen on behalf of the Committee on 
Express and Freight Traffic, and while I agree in a general way 
with the system as outlined, I am of the opinion that companies 
operating mixed service, that is, interurban passenger, inter- 
urban freight and city cars of various sizes, would get more 
accurate results by using the ton mile instead of car mile. Of 
course this ton mile would be based on the weight of the empty 
car inasmuch as it would not be practical to use the loaded 
weight. The company operating the property, as above men- 
tioned, would have a number of combinations to use in appor- 
tioning the expenses, which of course would not apply to 
straight interurban proper with passenger and freight cars of 
approximately the same weight. 

" It would not seem practical to apportion insurance and sta- 
tionery and printing on a basis of direct charges. While this 
could be done to a certain extent, there are large items which 
are conmion to all branches of business and must necessarily 
be apportioned. 

" The method suggested for apportioning interest does not 
seem to be correct, for the reason that there is no provision 
for charging freight with its proportion of the interest on joint 
property. Therefore, it would seem that the more equitable 
plan would be to use the gross earnings basis. 

" The attached shows a comparison between the method sug- 
gested by the Committee and the method which appears to me 
to be more correct, which latter plan is shown in the column 
marked ' Revised.' " 
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Comparison of Apportionment Suggested by Committee of Express 
AND Freight Traffic and ** Revised " Method Suggested by 
L. T. Hixson. 



Apportionment 



Operating Expenses Acc'ts 
Way and Structures 
Maintenance ot track, overhead, 

etc 1-23 

Maintenance of buildings and 
structures 24 



Committee 
report 



Revised 



Car miles. . Ton miles. 



Actual. 



Depreciation of freight buildings 25 Actual. 

Equipment 

Repairs to freight cars 31, 33 Actual. . . . 

Repairs to service equipment. . . 32 Car miles. . 

Repairs to locomotives 34 Actual .... 

Miscellaneous shop expenses ... 29 

36, 37» 39 Car miles. . 

Depreciation freight equipment. 40 Actual .... 



Actual and ton miles. 
Actual and ton miles. 



Actual. 
Ton miles. 
Actual. 



Power 
Power delivered to cars 45-62 

Conducting Transportation 

Freight trainmen 65 

Station employees and ex- 
penses 68, 69 

Freight collection and deliv- 
ery 38,76, 96 

Loss and damage 77 

Miscellaneous car service ex- 
penses 67 

Car house employees 70 

Miscellaneous transportation ex- 
penses 63, 66, 71, 72, 73, 78 



Actual . . 

Actual. . 

Actual. . 

Actual. . 
Actual. . 

Actual. . 
Actual. . 



Ton miles. 
Actual. 



Actual if metered to 
cars; otherwise ton 
mile. 

Actual. 

Actual and ton miles. 

Actual. 
Actual. 

Ton mile. 
Ton mile. 



Car mile. . . Gross earnings. 



Traffic 
Solicitation of freight . 



79 Actual . 



Advertising 80 

Miscellaneous traffic expenses . . 82 
General and Miscellaneous 
Officers, clerks and miscellaneous 

general expenses 83, 91, 95 

Accidents and damages 92 

Insurance 93 

Stationery and printing .... 94 

Rent of tracks and facilities 97 

Rent of equipment 98 

Taxes 

Interest and Other Fixed 
Charges ,,,,...,,, , 



Actual . 
Actual . 



Gross 

Actual .... 
Actual .... 
Actual .... 
Actual , , , . 
Actual .... 
Actual and 
gross.,.. 

Actual ^ ^" 



If unable to apportion 
directly use gross 
earnings. 



Gross. 

Gross earnings. 

Gross earnings. 

Gross. 

Actual, 

Actual. 

Gross. 

Qross. 
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President Stevens : — As this is really a report on progress, 
it seems to me that Mr. Hixson's comments will be of great 
value to the Committee in their work for the coming year. As 
I have said previously, it seems to me that the lack of informa- 
tion regarding the cost of handling freight and express is 
really appalling. When some of our properties can exist 
almost entirely on freight and express business while others 
find it entirely unprofitable, it seems to me there is something 
lacking, and I do not know of anything better to lay the blame 
to than the system of accounting. We have a system here 
drawn up by this year's Committee which seems to me to be 
admirable, and if our member companies will, keep their 
accounts under that system next year, we should be able to 
get some very valuable and lasting results from this year's 
work. 

G. T. Seely: — There is one point that was raised in that 
letter to which I would like to call attention. There are two 
reasons why we want to ascertain the cost of handling freight : 
one is to determine the direct or out-of-pocket expense to see 
whether we are actually losing money in handling freight, tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that we already have our road- 
bed and the freight business would be a by-product, and any 
revenue received over and above the actual out-of-pocket ex- 
pense would help to carry the interest on the facilities jointly 
used. Second: we wish to know whether we are receiving 
proper rates for our service, and in determining these rates 
we should take into consideration not only the expense of 
handling freight and the carrying charges on the money in- 
vested in freight equipment, but we should also receive a suffi- 
cient amount so that the freight service would bear its propor- 
tion of the general overhead expense and its proportion of the 
interest, taxes and depreciation on the property used jointly. 
Roughly, it takes ten cents a car mile to cover interest and 
taxes on the physical property of a railroad, and this amount, 
whatever it is in each particular case, should be added to the 
other expenses in determining the rates that should be charged 
for handling freight. It seems to me that this point should be 
clearly brought out, as otherwise it might be considered that 
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the expense as mentioned in the classification of accounts is 
the total cost of handling freight, which would not be a true 
basis for investigating the adequacy of freight rates. 

F. D. Norviel: — Mr. President, I am one of the Committee 
on this report, and as the subject has a very close relation to 
the one that I have been handlirhg for this Association since 
191 1 — that is, " Freight and Express " — I feel as if I would 
like to say a few things about it. The very recommendations 
that are in this report were suggestions that I brought before 
this Convention at Chicago in 191 1, that we would never get 
any place as to the value of the freight service to us until we 
got down to the unit mile per ton. And it is a good deal like 
the Irishman who was traveling a country road, and at one 
point on the road he asked the man over to the side of the 
road how far it was to the next town. He said about ten 
miles. Well, he trudged along about an hour longer, and he 
met another pedestrian and he asked him, " How far is it to 
the next town?" ''About ten miles." So he kept on for 
another hour and he met another man on the road and he 
asked him how far it was to the next town, and he said about 
ten miles, and then he said, " Thank God we are holding our 
own." 

Now, we are just about as far away today as we were ten 
years ago, and if you will read over the reports of the Freight 
and Express Committee for the past few years, you will 
find the things that we are discussing today are the very 
things that we begged for year after year, " some definite 
data to get at facts." I will say, however, for the Union 
Traction Company, that for a long time we have been try- 
ing to carry out the system of accounting that was recom- 
mended by the American Electric Railway Association sev- 
eral years ago, which follows very closely the system offered 
here today. Reports are an aggravating affair. They usually 
come in anywhere from three to six months behind time, and 
that of course decreases their value. 

However, we did make a very close study of this subject 
at the time we were asking for our increase of rates, and we 
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believe that we have reached a time when we feel there is 
something in the freight business for the electric railways. 
Our records for the year 1920 showed approximately that 
the revenues from operation divided according to this account- 
ing — that is, gross revenues — made up from actual figures 
— and also on a mileage basis, showed operation revenue of 
56 cents per car mile. The expenses, handled according to 
the system that we had, charging off a portion of the taxes, 
interest and depreciation, on a mileage basis, showed about a 
cent and a half higher ; that is, about fifty-seven and five-tenths 
cents per car mile as the operating cost. On a revenue basis 
there was some slight change. It was just about a cent more. 
Now, that, hovever, was simply getting at some kind of a 
figure, for the reason that we operate a great many trailers, 
and taking that on the mileage basis, trailer mileage would 
be charged just as much as motor ; so that if we could get at 
the actual figures, as to the comparative cost of trailer opera- 
tion, it is possible that there is a little profit. I don't know 
as I would want to put it that way. Anyway, the figures 
would probably not show a loss from operation. As we get 
more thoroughly organized, and as our total revenues increase, 
1 think there is a possibility of making a little money out of 
it ; but we have actually got to get down to some unit figure, 
so that we can make rates. 

In Indiana, we are not quite on a level with the steam 
railroads. The Indiana Commission did not grant us the 
same allowance that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
gave the steam roads. We could have had it, in passenger 
traffic, but in the freight business they did not give it to us. 
That is, in their last order ex parte seventy-four. 

However, we got thirty-three and one-third per cent, where 
the steam railroads got forty per cent, and taking the dif- 
ference in the mileage of the electric lines as against the steam 
lines between like terminals, the electric mileage being some- 
what longer, the difference in the rate was not very much; 
so that on short line mileage our revenues are almost what 
the steam lines are. But to get at this as a basis for rates, we 
must have the figures that Mr. Coen in the report here has 
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asked for, and I know what it is to vindertake to make up a 
report with the lack of information that you do have, and 
always have had from members of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association. 

F. W. Coen: — Mr. Chairman, just one word further in 
the matter of explanation. In the gross earnings imder the 
head of other revenues; this is very largely newspaper 
handling revenue, touching on the point Mr. Norviel made a 
moment ago in reference to the accounting part of the busi- 
ness, or that part of the business carrying a portion of the 
charge, I endeavored the best way I could to take the oper- 
ating expense as set out in this report, in meeting such condi- 
tions as in my judgment seemed to be fair at least — it seemed 
to me that to the operating expenses as shown in this table 
should be added five to seven cents per mile; then you will 
get the cost about right. If that is so, taking the three months 
as shown here and eleven companiess consolidated, it would 
allow from ten to fourteen cents per car mile to apply against 
the interest charge. 

G. R. Millican: — We at one time had a case on coal. 
We tried to get an increase on it, and the State Commission 
granted it, and the shippers appealed to the Supreme Court, 
and the attorneys for the shippers tried to force us to show 
just the actual accounting and cost per ton rate. I was won- 
dering if any State Commission had set down any form for 
obtaining that information? 

F. W. Coen: — None that I know of. 

President Stevens : — Mr. Lippitt, won't you give us any 
information you have in this matter? 

L. E. Lippitt : — The question of proportioning the expenses 
on a car mile or a ton mile basis was discussed very thor- 
oughly by your committee, representatives of the Accounting 
Association and the Transportation and Traffic both being 
present, and it was agreed that the car mile basis was the 
better basis on which to build up the freight operating 
expenses. It may be possible to work out a better classifica- 
tion as some of the gentlemen have stated here today. How- 
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ever, the matter was gone into very carefully, and from the 
information available your Committee decided that if the 
different companies actually put the freight accounting sys- 
tem into operation, results would be obtained. 

President Stevens: — Is there any further discussion on 
this report? 

G. T. Seely: — Mr. Chairman, to bring this matter to a 
head, I move that this Association adopt the classification of 
accounts as submitted by the Committee with a recommenda- 
tion to all member companies to put them into effect as soon 
as possible, not later than January i, 1922, and that they 
keep their accounts thereafter in accordance with this system. 

(Motion seconded.) 

President Stevens: — Gentlemen, you have heard the 
motion. Are you ready for the question? 

L. H. Palmer : — In connection with the comments made 
by Mr. Hixson, in a letter read a little while ago, I think 
those changes should be considered before Mr. Seely's motion 
is put. I would like to ask Mr. Coen if any of those points 
have been considered in the classification, and if there is any 
good reason why they should not be considered now. 

F. W. Coen : — Mr. President, there are two things in con- 
nection with that. I think the suggestions as made by Mr. 
Hixson in that letter were very thoroughly considered at the 
meeting held at the New York Association Headquarters. 
Mr. Hixson was present, and I think he advocated at that time 
the same points that he now suggests in his letter. However, 
the Committee was well represented in both parts, that is, 
the accounting and the transportation, and it was the majority 
opinion that the classification as outlined, should be used. 
Another thing in connection with it, which I found at least in 
trying to compile the data — I didn't get the tonnage in 
these reports at all, so if it Jiad been based on that proposi- 
tion, we would not have had any report at this time. 

President Stevens: — It is unfortunate that there is any 
question about this. I think we should have a full discussion 
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before we adopt this report and be sure that the report is 
satisfactory. 

F. D. NoRViEL : — Mr. President, in order to try and clear 
up the point — it seems to me to be an attempt to divide the 
forces, I would suggest that the suggestions made in the letter 
of Mr. Hixson be passed on to the next committee as a recom- 
mendation for them to work on, if the committee is carried 
on; otherwise that the report be adopted. 

President Stevens: — Do you make that as an amend- 
ment to Mr. Seely's motion? 

F. D. Norviel: — Yes. 

G. T. Seely : — Mr. Chairman, my thought is that a start 
should be made as soon as possible, and as these recommenda- 
tions have been carefully considered by the committee and 
they have submitted their report, it seems to me that if the 
Association adopts the report and the classification of accounts 
is actually in use for a year or two, we would be better able 
to tell whether any changes should be made. This classifi- 
cation has been used by a company in New York for a long 
time and they are well satisfied with it. I understand that 
at the committee meetings this particular classification of 
accounts was thoroughly discussed. That being the case, it 
seems to me that we should adopt it as it is, and from actual 
use of the classification see what defects are in it. If this is 
referred to a committee for future study, this matter will 
be delayed imduly. 

L. H. Palmer: — In view of Mr. Seeley*s explanation I 
would like to second Mr. Seeley's motion, that is, that it be 
adopted as it stands for such trial as may be necessary. 

F. D. Norviel : — I would be glad to withdraw my motion 
in view of that statement. 

President Stevens : — You have heard the motion, that the 
report be adopted as it stands. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

Charles L. Henry : — Does that include the action qi the 
Committee to continue the work for another year? 
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President Stevens : — I think that matter is up for con- 
sideration. I believe they have practically concluded to con- 
tinue this work for another year. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? Question? Those in favor of Mr. Seeley's motion will 
say aye ; those opposed, no. 

(Motion carried.) 

F. W. Coen: — Mr. Chairman, may I say another word in 
connection with this report? Some of these detailed reports 
are asked to be held confidential; there are some things in 
these individual reports that are very interesting, and I pre- 
sume that they could be seen at Association headquarters 
without any difficulty by any one ; and they are worth it. 

C. E. Morgan : — May I add, in view of the importance of 
using the account in as short a time as possible and in view 
of the matters that some of the Committee have in mind — I 
move that notice be sent to each member company, through 
the secretary, requesting as soon as possible that this account- 
ing system be adopted at as early a date as ix>ssible on account 
of important matters before the company, and with that I 
submit for your thought the suggestion that it might be well 
to consider on a car mile basis — I am not sure whether I am 
in order here on this subject — than on account of the opera- 
tion of trailers that the local companies be summoned to make 
up a differential and a cost of operation," and to allocate the 
expense. For instance, we are using trailers and we have a 
set-up determining the cost of operation per unit. And then 
by reducing the mileage of the trailers and creating a differen- 
tial and participating in the whole mileage of the operation — 
using some basis as a cost of operating that particular unit, 
and then deriving a differential so that it could be allocated 
on a car mile basis, and perhaps we could accomplish the mat- 
ter that has been suggested by the different interests here. But 
the main point is to get something and to get it quick. 

President Stevens : — Do I understand you wish a modi- 
fication of this accounting system? 

C. E. Morgan : — No, I don't think it would require that. 
You have a classification of accounts and it is based on car 
13 
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mileage, ' and then it is an account on the basis of cost of 
operation of the particular units used in the handling of this 
business. If it cost forty cents a mile for a motor car, how 
much does it cost for the first trailer and the second trailer, 
and then you can work out a car mileage factor, and using a 
mileage basis, I believe you could get nearer to the actual 
cost. I think that could be very rapidly determined. 

President Stevens: — Then, ^ in a nutshell, my understand- 
ing of your motion is to have the secretary of the Association 
send out requests to the member companies to get their 
accounts. 

C. E. Morgan : — To get them in a uniform system as soon 
as possible so that we can get the benefit of it in Association 
work. 

L. E. Lippitt: — I would like to make an amendment to 
.that, namely, when this request goes out, that it be sent to the 
operating vice-president or some executive officer of the road, 
who will make sure that the system is actually put in operation. 

L. H. Palmer : — I think I know what there is in Mr. Mor- 
gan's mind. I think it would be desirable, Mr. Morgan, to 
make a specific date in your motion, say January ist next. 

President Stevens : — Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion made and seconded. Are you ready for the question ? Is 
there any further discussion? Those in fa^^or will signify by 
saying aye. 

(Motion carried.) 

President Stevens : — Mr. Webster of the Accounting As- 
sociation would like to make an announcement. 

Frederick E. Webster : — Immediately after the closing of 
this Joint Conference, the presiding officer of the Accountants' 
Association will request the members of the Accountants' 
Association to immediately adjourn to our own rooms at the 
Chalfonte, where we may complete our afternoon program. 
There are a few matters of considerable importance, although 
none of them will take long to discuss. 
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President Stevens : — Gentlemen, there are a number of 
members of the Association who want to get away tomorrow 
afternoon who are very anxious to hear the paper and the 
discussion on the report which we have, and have asked that 
we hold the meeting promptly tomorrow in order that they 
may get away in time, and I think it is a fair request, and I 
hope we will all try to get here promptly at 2:30 o'clock 
tomorrow afternoon, because we have an interesting paper, 
and the prepared discussions are just as interesting as the 
paper is. 

If there is no further business to come before the meeting, 
the meeting will stand adjourned. 

(The meeting thereupon adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY SESSION 

October 6, 1921 

President R. P. Stevens called the meeting to order at 2:40 
r. M. 

President Stevens : — Gentlemen, the meeting will come to 
order. The first business on the program will be the report of 
the Committee on Nominations. 

W. H. Sawyer: — Mr. President and Gentlemen, it has 
been a real pleasure to serve on this particular committee. 
We perhaps went a little bit further at times in our discus- 
sion than a Nominating Committee should. We discussed 
your constitution and its limitations in regard to officers and 
the Executive Committee. We discussed past precedents as 
a preliminary in our meetings, as though that might have 
some bearing. We followed your constitution, and we really 
followed your precedents, but we brought out at the close 
of the meeting that regardless of constitution or past pre- 
cedents, we were egotistical enough to think that if the field 
were absolutely wide open, regardless of either constitution 
or precedents, that no Nominating Committee could have 
done any better than we did or picked any be'.ter men. We 
are just a little bit proud of the fact that we had a chance 
to serve on this Committee. We took particularly into 
account service and ability. In this particular case we could 
neglect geographical location, because that seemed to take 
care of itself. The only real difficulty was the wealth of 
material offered and the number of men who have faithfully 
served and who deserve recognition. The report is as follows : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 

To the American Electric Raihvay Transportation and Traffic 
Association: 

Gentlemen : Your Committee on Nominations presents the follow- 
ing report: 

For President — L. H. Palmer, Assistant to the President, United 
Railways & Electric Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

First Vice-President — G. T. Seely, Vicc-^P resident, Pennsylvania- 
Ohio Electric Company., Yoiuigstown, Ohio. 

[196] 
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Second Vice-President — J. K. Punderford, Vice-President, The Con- 
necticut Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Third Vicc-Presidenj — Arthur Gaboury, Superintendent, Montreal 
Tramways Company, Montreal, Quel)ec, Canada. 

Members of the Executive Committee — G. H. Clifford, Vice- 
President, Northern Texas Traction Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

T. C. Cherry, Vice-President, Rochester & Syracuse Railroad Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. V. Sullivan, Assistant to the President, Chicago Surface Lines, 
Chicago, 111. 

Edward Dana, General Manager and Vice-President of the Elevated 
Railroad Company, Boston, Mass. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. R. COATES, 

E. C. Spring, 

W. H. Sawyer, Chairman, 

Committee on Nomination. 

President Stevens : — Gentlemen, you have heard the 
nominations as made by the Nominating Committee. What 
is your pleasure? 

(It w^as moved and seconded that the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee be accepted and adopted. Motion car- 
ried.) 

President Stevens: — I suppose it will be in order for 
the Secretary to cast a ballot. 

(It was moved, seconded and carried that the Secretary 
cast one ballot for the election of the officers and members of 
the Executive Committee named by the Nominating Com- 
mittee.) 

President Stevens i^— The next on the program today is 
the report of the Committee on Personnel and Training of 
Transportation Employes. Mr. Barnes. 

Jam,es p. Barnes: — Unfortunately, the supply of these 
reports was exhausted early in the week, so that there are 
not enough copies for every one in the room to have one 
unless he brought one with him, and for that reason I will 
read the report in its entirety. 

(Mr. Barnes thereupon presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Personnel and Training of Transportation Em- 
ployes.) 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL AND TRAIN- 
ING OF TRANSPORTIATION DEPARTMENT 
EMPLOYEES. 

To the American Electric Railzvay Transportation and Traffic Associo' 
tion: 

Gentlemen : — At a meeting in New York City on January 18, 192I, 
for preliminary consideration of the subject matter of this Committee 
there were present Messrs. J. F. Trazzare, J. E. Wayne, Dr. John 
Leeming, J. K. Punclerford and James P. Barnes. At a meeting held in 
New York City on March 24, 1921, there were present Messrs. Alan P. 
Norris, J. E. Wayne, F. D. Burpee, Martin Schreiber, J. K. Punderford 
and James P. Barnes, and a final meeting was held) in Louisville, Ky., 
on May 20, 1921, with Messrs. John Leeming, J. E. Wayne, F. L. Butler 
and James P. Barnes in attendance. 

This Committee has reviewed the work of the past committees on 
the same and similar subjects and desires to submit at this time report 
in the form of definite recommendations covering the initial steps 
for selection and employment of Transportation Department Em- 
ployes. The subject is so vast that it was found imipossible to cover 
both Employment and Training, and it is felt that this year's work 
of the Committee would be more valuable to the Association if it 
covered more definitely and specifically the matter of employment, the 
more detailed consideration of training after employment and the 
initial training incident thereto being left for the consideration of 
future committees. 

I. Your Comimittee recommends that all applicants for employment 
as trainmen be received under uniform conditions and subjected to 
preliminary tests and, as far as possible, be interviewed in each 
instance by the same person. In instances where the geographical 
situation precludes, the Committee recommends that a standard form 
of procedure be followed as closely as possible at all points where 
employment offices are maintained. The preliminary stages of employ- 
mtent, which may be covered either, verbally or by a written form, as 
preferred), should be in the nature of elimination tests, and should 
embody a general examination of the candidate for mental alertness 
including observation of his personal appearance, bearing, manner of 
answering questions and his ability to execute promptly and correctly 
simple instructions. 

There should be a preliminary test of sight and hearing designed to 
eliminate candidates who are already " hard of hearing," " color 
blind," " short sighted," or suffering from similar defects of sight or 
hearing. It is to be understood that your Committee recommends that 
the preliminary test be applied only as a basis of rejection and the 
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test should be so designed as to roughly classify the unfit from the 
probably fit, thus eliminating the unfit from further consideration. 

2. Those who are found fit should be asked to fill out an application 
blank, each candidate in his own hand writing, and preferably at the 
employment ofl[ice, under observation. The blank should include such 
additional questions as local conditions may require, but should cover 
the following minimum requirements; Applicant's name in full; date 
and place of birth ; married, single, or widower ; number in family, in- 
cluding degree of their dependency; present addlress, and name of 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, and nearest relative; statement of 
employment during the last five years, giving name of concern, depart- 
ment and foreman together with reasons for leaving positions ; a state- 
ment of previous experience, if any, in electrical or steam railroad serv- 
ice with dates; names of at least three references not former em- 
ployers; statement of condition of general health, physical deformities, 
organic disease, and a statement of personal habits in regard to the 
use of alcoholic drinks, drugs and tobacco. 

Embodied in the form for application blanks should be included, 
wherever possible, a statement to the effect that it is understood by 
the applicant that during the first ninety days (or other suitable period 
of employment) he is on probation, subject to dismissal from service 
for general unfitness without specific charges. There should also be 
a similar statement to the effect that the employe agrees to be bound 
by Company's rules as to operation, examination, etc. 

At the same time that application blank is filled out, the candidate 
should fill out for each reference given, of which there should be at 
least three, a statement substantially as follows: 

"Mr 



I have made application to the Com- 
pany for employment and hereby authorize you to furnish 
said Company with any and all information as to my personal 
character, habits, efficiency and the reason for leaving your 
service, and release you from any and all liability in any way 
for such information .given. 

Witness Signed '." 

This form to be used at the heading of requests for references, 
assuring those parties from whom information is desired, of their 
release from liability for furnishing that information. 

The Committee recommtends that with each application blank and 
each reference blank a photograph of the applicant be filed, preferably 
two photographs showing full face and profile. The Committee does 
not recommend any specific form for reference blanks, feeling that 
each employer would prefer to make the inquiries peculiarly suited to 
the individual case or locality. 

3. When vacancies are to be filled, selection should be made from 
the applications on file, based on the information already obtained in 
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the preliminary examination, application blank and references. The 
candidate chosen should be required to undergo a physical examina- 
tion. 

Your Committee has not attempted to work out a complete schedule 
for a physical examination, feeling that minimum requirements should 
be established for each property upon consultation with the examining 
physician for the property in question, but the Committee recommends 
that all medical examinations should include careful and complete 
examination of sight, hearing, condition of lungs and heart, blood pres- 
sure and urinalysis. In connection with the physical examination 
should be sufficient general questioning by the physician to assure him 
the applicant possesses average intelligence and mental ability. The 
form of all these examinations should be determined with reference 
to local conditions. 

4. Instruction: After the applicant has satisfactorily passed the 
preliminary and medical examination the Committee recommends a 
general talk from the employment agent including presentation and 
preliminary instruction on operating and safety rules, with the pre- 
sentation of student's badge and instruction book. It is recommended 
that the employment agent include in this talk a general discussion 
of the new employe's duties in meeting the pubHc, his responsibiHties 
in creating favorable or unfavorable public opinion through his actions 
and general bearing, etc. 

5. The Committee recommends that the applicant be personally intro- 
duced to the instructor or chief motorman or conductor who is to 
follow the detail of his " breaking in " on various lines and that this 
mlan in turn personally introduce him to such of the instructing motor- 
men or conductors with whom he operates. Your Committee feels that 
the element of personal introduction performed in such a way as to 
make the student feel that those in authority in his department have 
some personal interest in his instruction and well-being, will be found 
to be amply justified as the basis for establishing better and more 
cordial personal relations with the new employe and consequently 
better feeling throughout the organization. 

6. Following the " breaking in " on cars the Committee recommends 
a brief and very general instruction on a car or in the shop on the 
mechanical and electrical principles of the equipment. This instruction 
should be brief and hit the high spots only as it is felt that an attempt 
to crowd too much into this course merely bewilders the candidate and 
results in adding to, rather than decreasing his troubles. 

7. A written examination (questions to be changed at intervals) 
should be given at the end of the *' breaking in " period on operating 
rules and such other matters as need to be covered, to be followed 
by a final talk from the head of the department on observation of 
rules, personal conduct, safety matters, accident prevention, etc., which 
talk will include some form of cross-examination on rules. 
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8. After " breaking in " and passing these examinations it is recom- 
mended that the new employe be taken to the car house where he is 
to work by the superintendent or the assistant superintendent, whenn 
ever practicable, and there personally introduced to the car-house 
foreman under whose authority he is to be placed. The value and 
importance of a personal introduction rather than a mere card or 
letter of registration, applies with equal force at this point as in the 
preliminary stages of instruction on the cars. 

9. At the end of the probationary period the new employe should 
be brought in for oral examination as to rules, operating conditions, 
etc., and further instruction on personal bearing, accident prevention 
and similar matters. 

ID. The Committee recommends that old men be reexamined physi- 
cally and on rules at intervals of not more than five years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. G. BUFFE, 

F. D. Burpee, 

F. L. Butler, 

Dr. John Leeming, 

A. P. Norris, 

Martin Schreiber, 

F. J. Trazzare, 

J. E. Wayne, 

James P. Barnes, Chairman. 

Committee on Personnel and Training 
of Transportation Department Em- 
ployees, 

President Stevens: — We should be very glad to have 
Dr. John Leeming, of Chicago, speak on this subject. 

Dr. John Leem;ing: — Mr. President, it seems strange 
that a Doctor should be called upon to talk on any subject 
before a body of men well versed in the science and art of 
running a street. car, unless it might possibly be on some 
phase of the Volstead Act. I don't know definitely who is 
responsible for placing me in this position, but whoever it 
was, may find himself in the same position as that man named 
Enoch, spoken of in the Holy Writ, who was taken up by 
the Lord in a cloud. The colored preacher took for his text, 
"And Enoch was not, for the Lord had taken him." In open- 
ing his discourse he said that was a mistake; it should have 
been, "And Enoch was not what the Lord took him ior." 
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Our distinguished Chairman has read our recommenda- 
tions to you, which, I assure you, have meant considerable 
work and study, and I will just refer briefly to several of 
these recommendations and with your indulgence will go a 
little more into detail on No. 3 and No. 10, in reference to 
medical examination and re-examination. 

The first recommendation advises, as you remember, uni- 
formity of procedure in the preliminary interview with the 
applicant for employment — that this first interview should 
aim to eliminate the unfit. 



PERSONNEL AND TRAINING OF TRANSPORTATION 

EMPLOYES 

Discussion by Dr. John Leeming, Medical Counsel, 
Chicago Surface Lines 
Recommendation i. 

The first recommendation advises uniformity of procedure in the 
preliminary interview with applicant for employment — that this first 
interview should aim to eliminate the unfit. This is plainly set forth — 
the point being, that it is a waste of time and an unnecessary expense 
to have a man who is palpably defective take up the time of the 
Superintendent of Transportation and the Medical Examiner. An 
intelligent employment man should easily be able to discover at the 
first meeting if an applicant is mentally dull, hard of hearing, color 
blind, short sighted, is deformed, is under-<size, under-weight or over- 
weight — in short, that he is plainly unfit for the service. 

Recommendation 2. 

The second recommendation is plain and self-explanatory. It covers 
the question of application blanks with minimum essential require- 
ments and suggestions for further elaboration if desired by individual 
companies. 

It recommends photographs, full-face and profile to be attached to 
the application blank, and also to letters sent out for references, to- 
gether with signed releases by the applicant releasing former employ- 
ers or others from liability for giving information in regard to the 
applicant. 

The question of a probationary period is also included, during which, 
without specific charges a man may be released from the service. 
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Recommendation 3. 

Your Committee is unanimously of the opinion that a physical 
examination by a competent medical man is of great importance and 
essential before an applicant for position as trainman is employed. 
We do not undertake to outline the exact character and scope of the 
examination, but we do recommend as a minimum requirement on all 
properties that the examination should include a careful and com- 
plete examination of sight, hearing, condition of heart and lungs, blood 
pressure and urinalysis. We also recommend a mental examination in 
the form of intelligence tests as a result of which the medical exam- 
iner should be satisfied that the proposed employe is not only "not 
mentally dull," but that he is possessed of at least a fair degree of 
intelligence and mental ability. 

Your Committee has made only brief reference to the subject of 
mental tests or so-called psychological tests. Considerable work has 
been done along this line in Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities. We 
have considered' the subject rather fully in Committee work and wc 
think you will hear more and more about it as time goes on, but at 
present our only reference to it is embodied in the words- — " The exam- 
ining physician should assure himself that the applicant possesses 
average intelligence and mental ability." We leave the elaboration of 
this question to be worked out according to the views of individual 
companies. 

Of course, perfection and anything like standardization of what I 
have referred to as mental or intelligence tests is a difficult problem 
and will necessarily have to be adapted in each case to the particular 
form of employment applied for. In the case of conductors and motor- 
men who come into actual contact with passengers, it is very important 
that men should be employed who will be courteous, intelligent and 
be possessed of that mental alertness which will enable them to re- 
spond quickly to emergency situations that may arise, and only men 
who are bright, intelligent and physically sound arc competent to fill 
the bill in these respects. 

Many mechanical devices have been contrived with the object of 
enabling the examiners to ascertain the mental ability of the applicant 
for quick appreciation and ready response to unusual situations sud- 
denly presented, but while these devices are of value, the information 
in regard to the intelligence status of an applicant may be obtaioied 
in a satisfactory manner by a competent examiner who is fairly well 
posted on the principles of practical psychology without the aid of 
any mechanical device. Such an examiner need not necessarily be a 
physician. This work might properly be handled by a trained and 
expert employment man, working in harmony and in consultation with 
the medical examiner, superintendent of transportation and the general 
manager. Tests should be used which will indicate the applicant's 
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powers of: Memory, attention, perception, adaptation, judgment (of 
forms, weights, measurements, etc.) and the readiness, accuracy and 
speed of vohmtary motor response to mental impressions. 

Some large properties do not yet have this examination in any form, 
either physical or mental. Your Committee believes it is essential, at 
least in the minimum requirement mentioned in our report. 

Experience connected with the examination of men for army service 
and the large number of rejections of apparently and presumably 
healthy young men, together with the great variety of mental and 
physical causes therefor, has done much to bring to our attention snd 
emphasize the importance of a thorough examination of employes, 
both physically and mentally. 

Operation under Workmen's Compensation Acts has been another 
cause of bringing this important matter more forcibly to the atten- 
tion of employers of labor. 

This question has been thoroughly studied by your Committee and 
while we have made only a modest recommendation in the form of a 
minimum requirement, some of the members of the Committee are 
strongly in favor of a much more thorough examination than the report 
indicates. I am one of those members. I have had a long experience 
with the old-fashioned and practically useless form of casual medical 
examination which rejected about i per cent of applicants, and I have 
had of late years a good opportunity of observing the benefits derived 
from a thorough and complete mental and physical examination in 
which approximately lo per cent of men were rejected who had 
previously passed the preliminary interview by the employment man 
referred to in paragraph i. 

Some one here may want to know what we mean by physically unfit. 
It may mean physically unfit for service on account of some positively 
disqualifying defect, like color blindness, marked errors of refraction, 
. impaired hearing, organic heart disease, pulmonary or bone tubercu- 
losis, palpable deformity, structural disease of the nervous system, etc. 
It may also mean latent defects which are not at the time disqualify- 
ing, but which under the influence of some exciting cause, such as 
injury, may be roused up into a serious condition which might be dis- 
qualifying and disabling for a long time and which under the Work- 
men's Compensation Acts, if such injury arises out of and in the 
course of the employment of the individual, the Company would be 
liable for compensation during a long period of disability. 

Examples of this class are constitutional syphilis and other chronic 
blood disease, high blood pressure, hernia, focal infections in the teeth 
or tonsils, functional nervousness, varicose veins, goitre and a variety 
of similar conditions. 

Recommendations 4 and 5^ 

Recommendations 4 and 5 have to do with instructk>n after the appli- 
cant has been accepted and the wording is plain and explicit. Our 
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trainmen are our representatives on the cars. A Company is responsible 
for their conduct and everything that can be done should be done to 
give them full and complete instruction and to impress upon them 
their responsibilities in their relations with the public. 

This matter was given careful thought and study by your Committee 
and led to the recommendation in paragraph 5, that personal intro- 
ductions, wherever feasible, would go a long way to establish a cordial 
relation between the men and their superior officers. 

Recommendations 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

These paragraphs embody the Committee's recommendations on in- 
struction following the breaking-in period with examinations at differ- 
ent periods, in regard to rules and the details of the Company's work. 

Recommendation id. 

This brings me to the last recommendation — paragraph 10. It is the 
shortest one on the list. It consists of only twenty words — " The 
Committee recommends that old men be re-examined physically and 
on rules at intervals of not more than five years." 

Old men as used here does not apply only to men who are old in 
years — though it may include them — it means men who have served 
a company five years and longer, and let me say to you men, that, 
although this paragraph is short, your Committee spent more time on 
it than on many of the longer ones. I think I can safely say, that we 
have anticipated all of the objections you may make to it. 

The importance of rigid periodic inspection is insisted on as a 
necessity to perfect equipment in every department. Many of the 
electrical and mechanical devices that are used upon street cars arc 
complicated and in time get out of order. The most complicated piece 
of mechanism, however, that is used in running a street car is the 
human machine — a man is fearfully and wonderfully made — and he, 
like other machines, will get out of order. This being an undoubted 
and undisputed fact and well recognized hy everybody, it is well to 
keep it in mind so that preventive measures may be utilized as far 
as possible. What may be done along this line in the way of health 
bulletins and other methods is an important study. 

In the limited time I have left I want to emphasize the recommenda- 
tion in paragraph 10, re-examination every five years. Owing to ob- 
jections that were urged in Committee, we finally decided to make the 
recommendation only in brief form as stated in the report — the twenty^ 
words I have referred to. Let me ask you what about re-examining 
a bridge eveiy five years or much of tener — shall we say — this has 
been a good faithful bridge and has carried our cars and our passengers 
safely over it for many years — I notice its timbers are showing signs 
of dry rot, but it seems to be doing the work all right, therefore, I 
will not go to the trouble and expense of examining it — I will take 
a chance with it. Or, suppose there is no visible evidence of dry rot 
or any other surface indications of defect, is it not the function and 
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duty of our engineers to have every joint, bolt, nut, timber and plank 
carefully and repeatedly examined to enable them to detect and then 
repair or replace any weak point. 

Now, this is all your Committee recommends in paragraph lo — for 
the most complicated piece of machinery we have on a street car — a 
motorman or conductor. 

One of the difficulties presented is — "What shall we do with an 
old employe who has become disqualified while in the service? " Why, 
the question answers itself — If he is disquahfied he cannot be used — 
maybe his disqualification is not so complete but what he may be 
safely used in some other part of the service than that of trainman. 
If so, as an old employe, he should be given preference. But if on 
re-examination he is found to have positively disqualifying defects, 
such as seriously impaired hearing or eyesight, organic heart disease 
or advanced arterio-sclerosis with high blood pressure and liability 
to apoplexy, I say when such conditions as these are discovered in a 
motorman — and they should be discovered if they exist — such motor- 
man should be removed and not be permitted to endanger the lives of 
passengers. 

A case came before me recently of a fine yowig man who had served 
his country two ^ears in France, but was sent to me for examination 
on account of an alleged fainting attack while running his car. While 
in my presence and undergoing examination, he had a typical attack 
of grande mal epilepsy — ^ sudden unconsciousness, rigidity, tonic and 
clonic spasms, biting of the tongue and frothing of mouth, etc., etc. 
This was, according to his story, his second " fainting attack." Shall 
we for patriotic or other sentimental reasons permit a man like this 
to run our cars? Or shall we permit physical defects to exist in our 
men and not know of the lurking danger which may suddenly manifest 
itself in the form of a serious accident and then offer the excuse lo 
ourselves and to the public that we did not know the trainman was thus 
afflicted? Echo answers from this audience — No. 

This re-examination might in many cases be valuable to the employe. 
It would often enable the examiner to discover partial and only slightly 
disqualifying defects, which in many cases could be benefited by advice 
and suitable treatment. I doubt if a better way could be suggested of 
improving the relations between the Company and its men. Then 
again, a motorman with some of these slight ailments might be changed 
to a less hazardous run on outlying cross-town lines, or in some cases 
a motorman might be safely changed to the position of a* conductor; 
but consider for a moment the advantages to the Company, the most 
important and valuable of which is that it would conduce to greater 
safety and lessen the liability to accident. The slogan of the Claims 
Association, is not " safety first," but " safety always." We should 
bear in mind that the Company owes to its passengers the highest 
degree of care — not ordinary care — consistent with the operation of 
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the road. This is a legal as well as a moral obligation. If a company 
has a car, a rail or a signal which can no longer be used under the 
legal requirements of the highest degree of care and safety, it must 
be either repaired or used in some part of the service where it is not 
an element of danger. This is equally true of a trainman. It would 
be no answer whatever to a failure in duty in this regard to say that 
an unsafe employe is continued in his work because of his past service 
however long or excellent, or because of his financial circumstances 
however bad. For these reasons and many others which could be 
advanced, together with many illustrative cases that could be reported, 
your Committee on Personnel and Training of Transportation Employes 
recommends in paragraph 10, that old employes should be re-examined 
at intervals of five years. 

If the recommendations of your Committee are adopted and carried 
into effect there can be no question but that a better class of men — 
both physically and mentally — would be taken on; their training and 
instruction would be improved, the entente cordial between the men 
and their superiors would be benefited and the standard of the train- 
men would be gradually improved, and as a result, the relation of the 
companies with the public generally would be materially benefited. 

President Stevens: — We would like to hear from Pro- 
fessor H. H. Norris. 



PICKING MEN FOR JOBS IN THE TRANSPORTATION 
DEPARTMENT 

Contribution to Discussion of Report of Committee on Personnel 
AND Training of Transportation Department Employees 

By Henry H. Norris 

The report of the committee on personnel and training of trans- 
portation department employees is to be commended from several 
considerations. In the first place, it has been prepared with definitc- 
ness of purpose, this purpose being to place in concrete form for the 
benefit of the members of the association the latest and soundest 
principles which have been evolved through experience, particularly 
with reference to the selection of employees. The scope of the report 
is reasonable, so that it can be examined and discussed without con- 
fusion of detail. The committee has evidently had in mind the fact 
that what is needed is the formulation of guiding principles rather 
than detail of practice, which can be brought out in the discussion to 
better purpose. 

The second feature of this report is its brevity. In its few pages, 
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however, there is condensed a wealth of suggestion, as one soon comes 
to realize when he studies it for the purpose of comment. He sees 
that the suggestions are distilled from experience of great extent. 

In the comments which follow, the topic of the Selection of 
employees, the fundamental one of the report, will be considered from 
the analytical point of view. Having had no personal experience in 
employing men for the transportation department of the electric rail- 
way, the writer can give only the results of his observations of the 
methods of others in this field, combining with these, however, some 
suggestions based on a general study of modern methods of employ- 
ment in other fields. The attempt has been made to formulate certain 
guiding principles which will be phrased in concise form as we pro- 
ceed. Let us begin with the following, which comes to mind first in 
examining the committee report: 

PBINCIPLE 1. THE SELECTION OF EMPLOYEES IS SO IMPOBTAKT 
A FITNCTION THAT IT SHOTTLD BE ENTBXTSTED ONLY TO THE 
MOST COMPETENT MAN AVAILABLE. 

This principle requires no argument. It has not always been 
recognized, however. In the manufacturing industries it is now being 
stressed mightily, the war having given the impetus to increase in 
production efficiency through skilled selection of workers. 

Right here it is important to remember, however, that selection is 
not an independent function. The man who does the selecting must 
be familiar with the prospective duties and opportunities of the 
applicant for employment. Hence while we isolate this topic for 
examination, we do not forget that proper selection can only be made 
with due consideratiofi for the work to be performed. 

In selecting employees the electric railway employment department 
has two things in mind, in addition to the desire to fit a good man to 
a good job. First there is the ambition to keep down the labor turn- 
over. Large turn-over involves high operating costs through unin- 
telligent car operation. Such operation prevents the getting of the 
best output from the car in the way of transportation. It also pro- 
duces accidents in excessive number. 

But there is a second factor in sizing up the applicant for a trans- 
portation job. That is his possibilities as a salesman. How quickly 
and completely will he come to be at ease in the performance of his 
duties? How promptly can he store his mind with the facts and 
principles of the business so that he will be able to give patrons the 
information which they desire? How quickly can he become skilled 
in that essential function of the modem platform man, " selling the 
service ?" 

These questions are directly suggested in the opening part of the 
committee's report. They plead to the statement of another principle, 
namely : 
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PBIUCIPLE II. SELECTION OF EMPLOYEES OK THE BASIS OF QUALITY 
IS INFINITELY MOBE IMPOBTAKT THAN THE PXTBCHASE OF 
MATEBIALS TO SPECIFICATION. 

There was a time a few years back when it was impossible to 
''hoose carefully among applicants because there were not enough 
applicants to go around. At that time a discussion like this would 
have been academic. Now it is extremely practical. Now we can 
begin to look for this quality of salesmanship, regarding which so 
much has been said but so little done. Obviously merchandizing 
transportation involves merchants, or salesmen, so that the following 
principle applies to the electric railway business with great force: 

PBINCIPLE ni. THE QUALITIES WHICH IN OTHEB LINES OF 
BUSINESS ENABLE A SALESMAN TO SELi. ABE NEEDED IN THE 
PLATFOBM MAN, PABTICULABLY THE CONDUCTOB. 

H. A. Nicholl said at a convention some years ago that he had in 
mind a conductor who was a real salesman, one who made appreciable 
business for his employer. There are of course many like this man, 
but his name should be " legion." 

So much by way of introduction. Let us now come to the milk 
in the cocoanut. What after all are the points in the committee's ' 
report which can be most profitably elaborated in the discussion? 
In the writer's opinion they are contained in the following lines from 
the first page: 

" The preliminary stages of employment . . . should 
include observation of his personal appearance, bearing, man- 
ner of answering questions, and ability to carry out simple 
instructions promptly and correctly." 

The arrangement of the wording is slightly changed for the present 
purpose but the meaning of the committee is not changed. 

The committee is here getting into the realm of psychology, and 
the psychology is sound. This list of qualities bears close scrutiny, 
in the light of modern employment methods and in the light of modern 
science. A great deal can be learned by studying an applicant care- 
fully with these points in mind. But in doing this it is not enough 
to look a man over and guess that he is all right or otherwise. // a 
qtiality is worth desiring it is worth testing as far as testing is 
practicable. This is all that the much advertised, and rightly adver- 
tised, intelligence tests do; that is they measure things that were 
formerly determined by guesswork. In other words: 
14 
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PBIKCIPLE IV. SNAP JXTDGMENT IS NOT SAFE NOW, AND NEYEB 
WAS SAFE, IN THE SELECTION OF EMPLOYEES. 

Suppose that we put the committee's suggestions into this tabular 
form: 

Table of Rating Considerations in Elimination Tests of 
Electric Railway Transportation Employees 

1. Personality: 

a. Personal appearance 

b. Bearing 

c. Manner of answering questions 

2. Mentality: 

a. Ability to execute simple instructions 

I. Promptly 
II. Correctly 

b. Mental alertness 

c. Judgnjent 

The practical question is now as to how some kind of a dependable 
estimate of these qualities can be made. The candidate cannot, of 
course, rate himself by answering questions, except as to matters of 
fact. Answers on the above points by the candidate, or even by his 
references, are not reliable, even if honest, because there are no refer- 
ence standards. Snap judgment by the employing officer is just as 
bad; but what is to take its place? Well, here is the first principle 
involved : 

PBINCIPLE y. IF PERSONAL AND MENTAL QUALITIES ARE TO BE 
CONSIDEBED AT ALL IN SELECTING EMPLOYEES, SOME KIND OF 
OBJECTIVE ANALYSIS SHOULD BE MADE. 

Of course, no absolute scale of rating in the qualities listed by the 
committee are possible. That is there is no " loo per cent " method 
of answering questions, or carrying one's self. On the other hand, 
some people undoubtedly answer questions better or carry themselves 
better than others. One looks you in the eye, another looks anywhere 
else. One appears to be a real fellow, another looks like a slouch, 
etc. In other words, qualities can be compared with each other even 
when they can-not be compared with a standard. Take the matter of 
thermometers: .The centigrade scale, the Fahrenheit scale and the 
Reaumui* s-cale are puzzling enough if one bothers with absolute 
temperatures. But all thermometers read higher in hotter weather 
and lower in colder, and that is what concerns most people. 

That is to say, ratings of personal qualities are comparative, not 
absolute. This is reaMy what is needed, for the purpose is not to 
pick out paragons, but rather to select the best among a group of 
applicants. 

For example, how would this do for a test for rating personal 
appearance ? 

Consider men in groups of ten at a time, including in each group 
say two employees who are satisfactory but not remarkable. Make 
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a list of these men, arranged in order of merit. Get some one else 
to do the same independently. Compare notes. 

Repeat the process for the other qualities. 

Combine the results so as to get a general scale of rating for the 
group. 

An experienced personnel man told the writer recently that in such 
a rating scale the best man may easily be five times as good as the 
poorest. 

To make the matter more specific, such questions as these should 
be kept in mind iii rating for personal appearance: 

a. Is the applicant well proportioned? 

b. Has he the appearance of good character and habits? 

c. Are his clothes carefully selected and neatly kept, and his 

shoes polished? 

d. Does he show reasonable care in the preparation of his 

toilet; hair brushed, nails clean, face shaved, etc.? 

These questions are simply the application of the committee's sug- 
gestion that personal appearance be considered. If it is to be con- 
sidered at all, it should be considered in reasonable detail. 

The questwns which might be asked in connection with the bearing 
of the applicant would include: 

a. Does he carry himself well? 

b. Does his bearing suggest courtesy? 

c. Is he pleasant without being servile? 

d. Is he alert and active in manner? 

e. Docs he look like a real man's man? 

As to the manner of answering questions, these queries may be 
suggestive : 

a. Do his oral answers show thought? 

b. Does he meet your eye in answering oral questions? 

c. Are his oral answers complete but concise? 

d. Is he reasonably quick in giving either kind of answer? 

While the above questions may seem trivial and unnecessary, are 
they not of the type that one unconsciously has in mind in judging 
the personality of another? If so then they may well be formulated. 
This is what was done on such a large scale by the celebrated army 
tests, from which electric railway men can learn a lot that will help 
them in their business. In fact it may properly be said here that: 



PBINCIPLE YI. WHILE FREAK " PSYCHOLOGY " SHOULD BE AVOIDED 
IK SELECTING EMPLOYEES, MODERN SClENdE SHOULD NOT BE 
IGNORED. 

The matter of personality has been gone into in some detail, to 
illustrate the principle of rating which is applicable to it. What any 
plan of this kind really accomplishes is to insure concentration on the 
part of the examiner upon the points in which he is really interested. 
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The subject of mentality, as broached by the committee, opens up a 
still wider field for comment. All that can be done here is to outline 
a few essential features. 

Mentality can be rated much more definitely than personality. The 
work done in grading men for war service, particularly for the army, 
has put the matter on a high plane of scientific accuracy, considering 
the handicaps involved. Possibly these tests, suitably modified, may 
be found useful in electric railway work. They are being applied in 
other branches of industry. 

The committee's requirement of " ability to execute simple instruc- 
tions promptly and correctly " lends itself to objective testing 
admirably. For example, it can be gauged by: 

a. Manner of filling in the application form. 

b. Manner of applying for the medical examination. 

c. Manner of performing some elementary feats with the 

rule book. 

Science has definitely proved that mental alertness can be tested 
with reasonable accuracy. At the same time the men should not be 
asked to do any " fool stunts " which would appear ridiculous to them. 

In addition to mental alertness, the quality of judgment is also 
susceptible of rather accurate measurement, but for the present pur- 
poses it -can be gauged fairly well from the data already gathered. 
Members of the association who are interested in going into the 
matter of this, as well as other qualities, will find much valuable 
material in such reference sources as the following: 

The Personnel System of the United States Army. Two 
volumes. 

Personnel Relations in Industry. By A. M. Simons (Ronald 
Press, 1921). 

Army Mental Tests. Compiled and edited by Majors 
Yoakum and Yerkes (Henry Holt & Co., 1920). 

Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. By G. M. Whipple. 

Handbook on Employment Management in the Shipyard. 
(United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
1918.) 

Various articles in the Journal of Applied Psychology, etc. 

CONCLUSION. 

In what has been outlined above the attempt has been made to 
apply the magnifying glass to a small, but highly important section 
of the committee's report for the purpose of bringing out the detail 
in sharp focus. To carry out the committee's suggestion to a logical 
application involves more study than has been given to the matter so 
far. With the approval of the executive committee it might be well 
for a future committee on this subject to investigate such matters as 
the following: 
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a. To what extent are psychological tests being used in the 

transportation departments of electric railway proper- 
ties, and with what results? 

b. In what ways might such tests profitably be used? 

c. What tests could the committee itself make along this 

line, and what records should be kept that would be of 
real value to the industry? 

d. What standards, if any, could be recommended, and what 

procedure might be followed in determining the per-, 
sonal and mental qualities which are desirable in 
employees of the transportation department? 

Finally, the writer wishes to reiterate what he has said regarding 
the importance of intelligent selection in employment work, preferably 
with some kind of a rating scale. 

In going over this matter with a practical psychologist who has 
had wide experience in personnel work in the army and in the 
industries, the writer was urged to stress this point in discussing the 
committee report. This report, by the way, had been read with great 
interest by the aforesaid expert. He illustrated the importance of 
the rating scale from another field. A certain life insurance company 
was looking for a manager. A man well-known to, and well-liked 
by the directors was on the eve of appointment. The directors decided 
to apply the modem plan of rating by scale, each making an inde- 
pendent rating. Not one could recommend their man on this basis. 
When the conclusion was explained to him, and the decision largely 
put up to him, he said that he had not looked at the matter in this 
way and his own conclusion agreed with theirs. He was not appointed. 
By the old-fashioned method he would have been given the job, and 
probably would have disappointed both his employers and himself. 

There is another element in this careful rating of men. If a 
promising man turns out not to be fitted for the duties of the trans- 
portation department, he may be just the one for some other position 
in electric railway service. After the employment officer has looked 
into the applicant's qualifications thoroughly, he js in an excellent 
position to recommend him for some other line of work. At least 
some manufacturing concerns have a rule that when it is necessary 
to refuse employment to an applicant, the refusal shall take such 
form as to leave the man in a friendly frame of mind. Nothing will 
do this better than to show a helpful interest in finding him a place 
to which he is naturally adapted. 

H. H. NoRRis : — Mr. Chairman, it seems rather presumptu- 
ous for a man who is not connected with operating work 
in the electric railway service to speak on a topic like this, 
and I would explain at the outset that it was not done on my 
initiative by any means. However, the committee thought 
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it might be well to have a point of view used in examining 
this report a little different, possibly, from that which had 
been taken by the committee, particularly because in the 
last few years, during the war especially, a great deal of 
attention has been given to the matter of psychological tests of 
men for all kinds of employment. 

Al3out one and a lialf million men were subjected to what 
is known as the alpha test, the psychological test, during the 
war, that being the test that was advised for men who could 
read, and large numbers were also subjected to the beta lest, 
which was for men who could not read English. The com- 
mittee probably thought that ^XDSsibly this work, with which 
I had nothing to do, might have some lessons for us in con- 
nection with the subject. I am sure that it has, although I 
am not sure that what I am contributing today will bi-ing out 
even the latent possibilities of that psychological work. 

Now, I am not going to read this paper, because the Asso- 
ciation has printed it in advance, and I think, unlike the 
committee's report, it is not out of print. You all have copies, 
and I will take what little time I have to comment on the 
general subject rather than to read what you already have 
had a chance to read, if you wanted to. However, I will 
explain the point of view from which this particular study 
was approached. 

The first thing was to find out what had been done in the 
army tests, both the trade test and the general test, with a 
view to seeing if that work had any application here. Taking 
the recommendations of the committee, and applying what 
might be called a magnifying glass to the part of the report 
whiqh deals with this subject, I have produced what you see 
here. Fortunately for me, in this performance I was associated 
during last summer with an army officer who had charge 
of the psychological w^ork in one of the army camps and I 
asked him to examine this contribution critically from the 
standpoint of an army officer, to see if there was anything 
foolish about it, because when you come down to applied 
psychology in every day life, it always looks foolish. 

This . is the first thing that strikes one in examining the 
alpha test, for example. That strikes one as sort of babyish. 
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but each element of the test has been decided upon in accord- 
ance with sound psychology. 

The psychologists who went into this service rather doubted 
as to whether any psychological tests of a practical nature could 
be devised that would be of any use in the army. They did their 
best, however, and the tests were found very beneficial, particu- 
larly in the selection of men for different trades. 

Now, applying, as I said, a magnifying glass to the sug- 
gestions of the committee regarding personal qualities — and 
that is all I considered in this paper — we find that the Com- 
mittee's suggestion can be put into the tabular form shown in 
my written contribution. 

First, we have personality, which is extremely important 
in a platform man. Personal appearance, bearing, manner of 
answering questions, those seem to me to be three personal 
qualifications especially imix)rtant in a platform man. Next 
come mentality, ability to execute simple instructions promptly 
and correctly, mental alertness, judgment. 

Now, the practical question is, how can we. determine 
qualities of this kind, and I asked how they determined those 
qualities in the army. It is evident that when you are talk- 
ing about personality you are dealing with a very intangible 
thing. There is no standard of personality; that is, there is 
nobody whose personality is perfect. In fact, ideas as to 
what would constitute perfect personality would differ over 
a very wide range. But if we are going to talk about per- 
sonality, if we say that we want this quality of personality 
in a platform man, we certainly have some way of rating 
personality. 

Now, the first thing the committee mentions in there is 
personal appearance. That leads to the question, what do we 
mean by personal appearance ? The questions listed in the writ- 
ten contribution suggest what may be meant by personal 
appearance. And every one of these suggestions here has a 
direct bearing upon the platform man, particularly the con- 
ductor, although I think the motorman is also an important 
man, too. And as the positions of motorman and conductor 
are inter-changed very frequently a man ought to meet the 
same requirements. 
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Taking up the question : Is the appHcant well proportioned? 
That obviously is the first consideration in personal appearance. 

Has he the appearance of good character and habits? 

Are his clothes carefully selected and neatly kept, and his 
shoes polished? That is a matter you can tell by inspection. 

Does he show reasonable care in the preparation of his 
toilet; hair brushed, nails cleaned, face shaved, etc.? A man 
with unpolished shoes is not necessarily slouchy in general, but 
he is likely 1 to be so. 

Now, this may seem somewhat trivial, but those are the 
elements of personal appearance, which is an element of per- 
sonaKty, because it indicates the man's habits, his personal 
habits, which are a part of personality. We have got to be 
specific. And so on with these other questions. 

I submitted all of these questions to the ex-army officer in 
question, and he said that those are questions of the kind that 
psychologists use in determining qualities. When you talk 
about personality loosely you have a very vague idea of just 
what you mean. But when somebody says, "Well, what do 
you mean by personality ? " then you have got to put your 
mind to the subject and explain clearly what personality is 
in detail. Then if these are the elements of personality, how 
are you going to determine when a man has them? Why, 
personal appearance, of course. All you have to do is to 
look at him. If a man knows you are going to look at him 
for this- purpose he will furbish up for the occasion. So, 
you have got to catch him oflF his guard. 

Then, the matter of bearing. How does he carry himself? 
We want dignity- on the part of a motorman. I can think of 
this moment of certain railways on which I have ridden from 
time to time where I think of the motorman in terms of the 
badly worn clothes of the conductor, the slouchy habits and 
dirty clothes and all that sort of thing. I probably don't know 
any one in the management, but I think of the management, and 
I picture the president as being a sort of glorified edition of 
one of these conductors. 

As to manner of answering questions — here is where the 
mental qualities begin. And a very simple observation dur- 
ing an examination, and especially during the medical offi- 
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cer's examination, can bring out a lot of facts. Do his oral 
answers show force? Does he meet your eye in answering 
oral questions? Are his oral answers complete, but concise? 
Is he reasonably quick in giving every kind of answers 
— that is, written or oral ? 

I suggest here a few ways in which, without any modi- 
fication of existing practice, you can get details. I person- 
ally believe, and I think Dr. Leeming does, that you can go 
quite a long way without making a man seem foolish. You 
can go a great deal further than any suggestion here. My 
only idea was to try and make the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee, as covered in the recommendations, a little more tan- 
gible, so that when we begin to talk about these things we 
will know what we mean. 

President Stevens: — I am sure you will be very rrtuch 
interested and instructed to hear from a large industrial 
employer of labor, and I will ask Mr. R. L. Wilson, Manager 
of Works of the Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to talk to us. 

TRANSPORTATION PERSONNEL 

Discussion by R. L. Wilson, Manager of Works, 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: — I imagine it will not be out of 
place to say that my experienee with transportation personnel for the 
last few years has been as a passenger. I imagine, h'owever, that the 
passenger gets most of the experience. Possibly that is what the com- 
mittee had in mind in suggesting I discuss this paper. 

I will be quite brief. I have a few notes here. 

It is comparatively recently that the word personnel has been added 
to the vocabulary of those engaged in industry, transportation and 
other large activities. It is not a new word and its meaning is not 
particularly obscure, but to the ears of the rank and file it sounds 
rather academic or high-brow, .and those designating themselves per- 
sonnel directors and such are often viewed with the same suspicion as 
is the so-called efficiency expert. While we have in our industry 
personnel problems and a personnel director, I have found it convenient 
to have most of these activities under the direction of a superintendent 
of employment. 
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I have read the report of the Committee With some care and I feel 
that it is to be complimented upon the very reasonable and specific 
suggestions. 

They have, as they state, touched only lightly upon the question of 
training and in this they are, doubtless, wise, as both employment and 
training are very important matters. 

The report of the Committee, as I read it, may be said" to include 
the following sub-heads: 

1. Central Employment Department or uniform methods. 

2. Application forms. 

3. Selection and physical examination. 

4. Preliminary instruction and explanation. 

5. Introduction of new employe. 

6. Detail instruction or breaking in. 

7. Examination. 

A few comments on these points, as well as a few remarks as to the 
experience in a manufacturing plant, may not be amiss. 

I. Central Employment Department or Uniform Methods 

There is no longer any disagreement as to the advisability of a cen- 
tralized employment department where this is possible and of uniform 
methods where it is not. 

Employment is largely a human problem, and, after all is said and 
done, success will depend not so much upon any specific method as 
upon the personality of those who are carrying on the work. 

Considerable judgment, therefore, must be used in selecting those 
who are to do the employing. In this particular, it is my belief that 
these persons should be, as far as possible, chosen from those already 
on the payroll of the concern and who have considerable background 
as employes. It will require some searching to locate persons of the 
right experience and temperament, but, in a company of any size, they 
are usually to be found. 

We have had a more or less centralized employment department for 
twenty years, but our methods have undergone a considerable evolu- 
tion. To facilitate the work we have divided the department into 
divisions, each in charge of persons especially selected. 

These divisions in general, are as follows : 

General Division — Handling correspondence, advertising, supplies, 
adjustments and requisitions for help, assigning checks and badges, 
checking tool accounts, soliciting help, securing boarding houses, 
approving orders for pay and making up all daily, weekly and monthly 
reports. 

Men's Division — Interviewing, hiriftg, transferring and keeping 
records of all men and boys. 

Women's Industrial Division — Interviewing, hiring, transferring and 
keeping records of all women on manufacturing. 

Women's Qerical Division — Interviewing, hiring, transferring and 
keeping record? gf 2M women employed it] the offices. 
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Statistical Division — Compiles and fnrnishcs information pertaining 
to individuals, groups or the entire working force, and studies causes 
of labor turnover. It also makes up yearly or period reports and 
furnishes tabulations and graphs for the use of the managing and 
supervising forces. 

Personal Service Division — This division looks after the personal 
welfare of men, boys and girls, including the foreign born and negroes. 
Some of these activities take the form of handling applications to the 
Veterans' Association, scholarships, leaves of absence, approving appli- 
cation for vacation of ten-year service employes, making out income 
tax certificates for uimaturalized aliens, Americanization work, etc., 
etc. It is also available to individuals seeking help and advice of a 
personal nature. 

2. Application Forms 

The form of application is important as the report of the Committee 
clearly indicates. This, as the Committee states, should be filled in by 
the applicant in his own hand and the result will serve as a rough 
intelligence test as well as a record. 

I do not believe there is anything to be added to the recommendations 
of the Committee as to what the application blank should include. 
The requirements for transportation department employes are rather 
special, and we have not found it necessary to be quite as particular 
as to the applicant's previous history. 

3. Selection and Physical Examination 
The exigencies of the employing for an industrial plant (except in 
slack times) are usually such as to preclude the following up of per- 
sonal records previously filed with the Employment Department, so 
that we very often take these records at their face value, tempered 
by the interviewer's impression of the applicant. The applicants should 
be put through a preliminary " weeding out " process as they are first 
admitted to the Employment Department. After they have filled out 
an application blank, each person should be given a private interview. 
It is during this interview that the success or failure of the employ- 
ment function occurs. The interviewer must know human nature and 
be able to put the applicant at his ease. It is from this interview that 
a very lasting impression is often made as to the company. The inter- 
viewer must remember that he is selecting an employe, not alone for 
his ability to perform some manual work or for his intelligence, but 
also must consider what sort of a " front " he can put up — will he be 
able to create a favorable impression towards the company by his 
actions and attitude to his passengers. There are probably as many 
ways of selecting employes as there are interviewers engaged in it. 

The so-called psychological and intelligence tests, while used to some 
extent, are largely in the development stage and should be used only 
by those of large experience. 
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The bored and overbearing manner sometimes assumed in the Em- 
ployment Department should not be tolerated. 

Each applicant who is accepted by the interviewer should be given 
a physical examination, both as a safeguard to his fellow employes, and 
to insure his not being put on work that is unsuited to his physical 
strength. The recommendations of the Committee on this subject are 
sound and complete, but I think considerable emphasis should be given 
to the examination for hernia. 

4. Preliminary Instruction and Explanation 
There is little, I think, that could be added to the Committee's sug- 
gestion on this point. The employing officer should certainly explain 
to the new man something of the rules, j)olicies and ideals of the com- 
pany, and, in general, make him feel that the railway company is a 
very desirable concern for which to work. We find it desirable not 
to consider a (person definitely employed until the foreman, under 
whose direction the applicant is to work, has had a chance to size him 
up and accept him for his department. 

5. Introducing the New Employe 
A great deal depends upon first impressions: If a person, in a new 
and strange environment, can be made to feel at ease -in the beginning, 
a great step has been taken toward a satisfied employe. Any time 
taken in introducing the new man to his work and his fellows will be 
well repaid. 

6. Detail Instruction and Breaking In 
The recruit in the transportation field certainly needs some breaking 
in, but, as the Committee points out, this had best be given in somewhat 
small doses so as not to bewilder him. 

in industry the breaking in has, in the main, been left to the foreman 
and we are still largely dependent upon the foreman for this pre- 
liminary training. We have, however, supplemented this by special 
instructors assigned to particular departments and have also organized 
separate training departments to which the recruit is sent and in which 
he is trained for some particular operation. 

7. Examinations 
I do not see how a railway company could avoid giving some sort 
of an examination to new men who have been undergoing preliminary 
training. The safety of the public and the equipment would seem to 
demand it. Whether this should be written or oral I should think 
would depend on circumstances and the particular ideas of the men 
in charge. 
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Summary 

A well organized Personnel or Employment Department is about as 
valuable as any other one department to any large enterprise. For 
one thing, it should lessen labor turnover by substituting well thought- 
out policies for haphazard selection and practices. It first sells the 
company to the employes and they, in turn, do a great deal in fostering 
a public opinion favorable to the enterprise. To deal fairly with 
employes it is necessary to know something about them as individuals, 
their skill, dependability, personality, length of service, etc.; hence, 
well balanced records are kept by the Employment Department. It is 
necessary that petty injustices be corrected, and the Employment 
Department furnishes a very good place to which a man can bring a 
real or fancied grievance for adjustment without fear of prejudicing 
his standing. 

President Stevens : — Gentlemen, we are now ready for 
a general discussion of the report. Are there any comments 
on the report? If there is no further comment, the Chair 
will entertain a motion to approve and file the report. 

James P. Barnes: — I so move. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

L. H. Palmer: — It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in 
these reports, while they have not been listened to by a very 
large assemblage, and that, is unfortunate, because this has 
been a very valuable contribution to the proceedings of our 
Association — this matter has been particularly well pre- 
sented, particularly clear and understandable, and I would 
like to move you, Mr. President, a vote of thanks to the three 
gentlemen who have taken such pains in preparing these 
very excellent discussions. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Stevens: — The next on the program is the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions, Mr. W. H. Boyce. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

To the American Electric Railway Transportation and Traffic Asso- 
ciation: 

Gentlemen : 

Whereas, The benefit derived from the addresses presented by 
prominent authorities outside the membership of this body being duly 
appreciated, and 

Whereas, The Association recognizes the value of these addresses, 
now, therefore. 

Be It Resolved, That the thinks of the Association be extended to 
Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, Mr. John O'Brien and Mr. J. M. Quigley. 

Whereas, Mr. R. P. Stevens as President of the Association has 
performed a distinct and individual service to the Association and to 
the industry, and has devoted time and energy to Association matters 
in addition to his other manifold duties and Association activities, and 

Whereas, The Association acknowledges and appreciates the diffi- 
culties encountered and the results accomplished, now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Association extend its thanks and appre- 
ciation \o Mr. Stevens for the conduct of the Association affairs during 
ihc past year. 

Whereas, The officers of the Association have performed extraordi- 
nary service for the Association making unusual demands upon their 
time, and 

Whereas, Neither time nor effort has been spared by those respon- 
sible to assure the success of this convention and thus make the Asso- 
ciation of greater benefit to its members, now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the delegates assembled and the entire Asso- 
ciation express their appreciation to the officers for this valued service. 

Whereas, The Transportation and Traffic Association learned with 
deep regret of the death of President J. J. Landers of the Accountants' 
Association, and 

Whereas, The worth and service of Mr. Landers as president of an 
aftiliated Association, and member of the Executive Committee of the 
parent Association, are appreciated, now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That we hereby express and record our deep regret 
at his loss. 

Whereas, The Association r<,*cognizes and appreciates the service 
rendered by the technical press in the dissemination of valuable 
information and in maintaining interest in Association matters, now, 
therefore, 
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Be It Resolved, That the Association express its appreciation of the 
important service rendered by the publications in the electric railway 
field. Respectfully submitted, 

C. L. Van Auken, 

W. H. BOYCE, 

H. V. BozELL, Chairman. 

Committee on Resolutions. 

(It was moved, seconded and carried that the report of 
Ihe Committee on Resolutions be adopted.) 

President Stevens : — I will appoint Mr. Barnes and 
Mr. Norris as a committee to find and escort Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Seely to the rostrum, the other nominees having left 
the city. 

I wish to take this opportunity to assure the members of 
the Association of my very sincere appreciation of the great 
cooperation they have given me during my term of office. I 
desire to bespeak that same cooperation for the incoming offi- 
cers, which will be all that they, can expect and with which 
I am sure their terms of office will be successful. 

(The newly-elected President, Mr. L. H. Palmer, there- 
upon took the Chair.) 

President Palmer : — I don't think it becomes me, gen- 
tlemen, to say anything at this time. Whatever I can do for 
the Association will be measured in the work that we do next 
year when we assemble in the Convention. 

It has been a great pleasure to work with and for 
Mr. Stevens and for you gentlemen during the year that has 
just passed, and I assure you that I appreciate the honor 
fully, and that I shall endeavor to be worthy of it by the 
work that we do; but that work cannot be successful unless 
we have the cooperation and the help, not only of the Execu- 
tive Committee but of the members of the Association. From 
my association with the members of the Executive Committee 
and with the new member whom I respect very highly and 
whom I have known for many years, Mr. Dana, I know that 
the Executive Committee will work; but we need your coop- 
eration and assistance, and I know we shall have it. 

You gentlemen will be glad now to hear from Mr. Seely, I 
am sure. 
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G. T. Seely: — When I was conducted up here in such a 
solemn manner, I had a feeling of going to an execution. I 
know that our President is not a dead one, and I am going 
to try and demonstrate that I am not a dead one. 

President Palmer : — Gentlemen, is there any further 
business to come before this meeting? Mr. Seely, of 
the Subject Committee, wants to hold a meeting of that Com- 
mittee immediately after adjournment. 

If there is no further business to come before the Asso- 
ciation, I declare the meeting adjourned. 

(The Convention thereupon adjourned.) 
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